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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CHAP. I. 

HENRY VIII. 


ACCIiSSIOX ANII MARRIAGE OF IlENRV VIIL P17NISI1M EXT OF 

EMPSOM AND DUDLEY STATE OF EUROPE— WAR WITH 

FRANCE INGLORIOUS CAMPAIGN IN SPAIN INVASION OF 

FRANCE VICTORY AT GUINKGATE DEFEAT OF THE SCOTS 

AT FLODDEN — PEACE RISE, POWER, AND ClIAUACTElt OP 

W'OLSEY. 


CHAP. Xhe late king had forfeited, Jong before his 
' — death, the aflections of his people : and the ac- 
cession of his son, of the same name, was hailed 
' * ' as the eoinmeuceinent of a new era. The young 
April Henry had almost completed his eighteenth 
year. He was handsome in person, generous 
in disj)osition, and adroit in every martial and 
fashionable exercise. His subjects, dazzled by 
the fair but uncertain promise of his youth, gave 
him credit for more virtues than he really pos- 
sessed:* while his vices, though perhaps even 
then discernible to an experienced eye, were 
not sufficiently developed to excite their alarm, 
or attract their attention. By the advice of his 


• * Even according to cardinal Pole, iiis was indoles, ex qua prae-. 
Clara omnia sperari posseat. Apologia Keg. Polr. p. 80. lirixiic, 
1744. 
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grandmother, the venerable eountess of Rich- CHAP, 
mond, he gave his confidence to those coun- > — 
sellers who had grown old in the service of the 
deceased monarch : and, that he might initiate 
himself in the art of reigning, made it a sacred 
duty to assist almost daily at their deliberations. 

The reader is already aware, that if the new His mar- < 
king was still unmarried, it had been owing to corona- 
thc capricious and interested policy of his father. 
Immediately after his accession, he assured Fu- 
ensalida the Spanish ambassador, of his undi- 
minished attachment to Catharine, and of his 
intcntiwi to bring the question of their marriage 
immediately before liis council.’* By its advo- 
cates w'as alleged in its favour the advantage of 
securing the alliance of Spain against the hos- 
tility of France ; and to the objection drawn 
from the afl&nity between the parties were op- 
posed the force of the papal dispensation, and 
the solemn assertion of Catharine, which she 
was ready to confirm by her own oath, and by 
tlic attestatibn of several matrons, that her . 
former nuptials with Arthur had never been 
consummated With the unanimous assent of June 24, 


" Ipsam ille supra omnes niulieres appetebat, supra ornnes ama- 
bat>^t iili se conjungi appetebat. . . rantequam illi conjungeretur, 
hoc s£epe ilium dixisse. Ibid. 83, 84. 

® Polyd. 619. Henry acknowledged the truth nf her assertion to 
her nephew the emperor, as is observed by cardinal Pole in his 
letter to the king, entiiled,^ Pro umtatis cccksiasticae detensione. 
Tu ipse hoc fassus es, virginem tc accepiase, et Csesari fassus cs. 
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CHAP, the council Henry was publicly married to the 
J -/ princess by the archbishop of Canterbury : their 
coronation followed : and these two events were 
celebrated with rejoicings, which occupied the 
court during the remaining part of the year. 
Arrest and TIic first public acts of the young monarch 
«f Wfic calculated to win the afiections of his 
people. Henry confirmed by proclamation the 
general pardon which had been granted by his 
father ; offered redress to all persons who had 
been aggrieved by tlie late commission of for- 
feitures : and ordered the arrest of Empson and 
Dudley, the chief panders to the rapacity of the 
late king, and of their principal agents, known 
by the appellation of promoters. The latter, 
having been exposed in the pillory to the deri- 
sion of the people, or compelled to ride through 
the city with their faces to the tails of their 
horses, were condemned to different terms of 
April 31 . imprisonment : the former were brought before 
the council, and charged with having usurped 
the authority of the courts of law ; extorted from 
heirs exorbitant compositions for the livery of 
their lands ; refused to receive the answers of 

ciii niinime expediebatp si turn de divortio cogitares, hoc fatcri. 
f. Ixxvii. Ixxviii. Rohiffi, apiid Antoniiim Bladiim Asulanum. 

Peter Martyr, in a letter dated May 6th 1509. before the mar- 
riage, tells us that the same was the belief in Spain. opinio 
, sponsiim primuin intactam, quia invalidus erat state non matura, 
relicpiissc. Pet. Mart. Kp. p. 207. On this account she was mar- 
ried with the ceremonies appropriated to the nuptials of maids. 
She was dressed in white, and wore her hair loose. Sanford, 480. 
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tlic accused until they had ptud for that indul- CHAP, 
gcnce; and wrongfully maintained that lands, . 
possessed on other tenures, were held in chief of 
the crown. The prisoners defended themselves 
with eleqncnce and with success. However 
liarsh and iniquitous in itself thei^ conduct might 
have been, it was justified by precedent, by the 
existing provisions of the law, and by the tenor 
of their commission : and therefore to hush the 
clamours of the people, it was deemed proper to 
accuse them of a new olfence, a design to secure 
the person of the young king on the death of his 
father, and to possess themselves of all the 
powers of goveriimcnt. The charge was too 
absurd to deserve credit : but it seems to have 
been admitted throughout the whole of this 
reign, that if the crown brought an individual to 
his trial, it mattered little by what device his 
conviction were procured. Witnesses were 
found to depose that the obnoxious ministers, 
during the illness of the late king, had sum- 
moned their friends to be in arms, and ready to 
accompany them to London on an hour’s notice: 
and juries were induced, on this flimsy pretext, 
to pronounce them guilty of a conspiracy against 
the safety of the state. Dudley was convicted Juiyio. 
at the Guildhall, Empson at Northampton : but Oct. i. 
their execution was respited at the intercession, 
it was believed, of the young queen. When the isio. 
parliament met after Christmas, it passed an act 
of attainder against them for a crime, which 
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CHAP. they had not committed: and endeavoured to 
' - - remedy . the abuses, of which they had been 

really guilty. All persons, whom they had 
falsely pronounced tenants in capite, recovered 
their former rrghts: the qualifications md du- 
ties of cscheators were accurately defi led : aiu’ 
the term for bringing actions on peni'.l statutes 
in favour of the crown, was limited to ♦’h: tin ee 
years immediately following the aJ^cg .‘d ofiei 
It seems probable that the king, satisfied 
their forfeitures, would have sullerc.! the;., fe 
linger out their lives in eonfinenent : bu' dur! ,, 
his progress the next summer, he ^vas so ha- 
rassed with the complaints and remonstrau ;es 
of the people, that he signed ihc wananl 
Aiig. 10. their execution. They sufi’erod on To., or Ini’: 
and their blood not only silenced the clai' .<in’ of 
their enemies, but supplied the ofuoors )f t'le 
treasury ivith an excuse for refusing fo redress 
the wrongs, of which these unfoiLun.'.t( ui'mi had 
been the oinginal authors."* 

iTic king’s Peace abroad, and tranquillit}' at home, allow- 

ed the young monarch to indulge liis natural 
taste for amusements and pleasure. During 
two years his court presented an almost unin- 
terrupted succession of bulls and revels, devices 
and pageants, which, in tlie] absence of more 
important transactions, have been minutely 

c * Polydore, 020, Herbert, 5, 6 , 12, 13. Hulls, xiv. Lords* 
Journals, i. 9. St. 1 Hen. Vlll. 4. 8. 12 — 15. The heirs of 
both were restored in blocd in 1512. 
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recorded by historians He excelled in all the CHAP, 
accomplishments of Uie age ; but chiefly prided ^ • 

himself on his proficieney in the martial exer- 
ttiscs. The queen and her ladies, the foreign 
i- in has .dors and native nobility, were repeat- 
wily sm unoned to behold the king of England 
Puiht at barriers with the two-handed sword^ or 
ritc axe: and on all these occasions, so 

beam! adioit was the prince, or so politic 
111 ': tidvcrsavics, he invariably obtained the 
( ' . lis vanity wac quickly inflamed by the 

{ .bi - u’hidi be received: he longed to make 
i.iial oi I’.ii! jH’owess in real war: and cherished 
(h.. hope o!’ equalling the reputation of the most 
IV ' »v. ! -.1 Ml .? .ig his ancestors, the third Ed- 
. itic fiftli Henry. It was n<^ long 
\7; li-.-s '.'/ere gratified by the quarrel 
!: I 1 he ! Ionian pontilf, andLouisXIl. 
kioy Kianee. 

As \. a- liie fir^t occasion, on which Eng- Poiiiici>T 

. rid . a deciJoil j?hrt in the politics of the 

l ontinent, it • IM be necessary to direct the 
iuierb attention to riic state of Italy, and to 
b.' ivo! objects of liic adverse parties. 1“. In 
i j iio/lh of Italy, Milan had been annexed to 
1 French crown by Louis XII., who, pursuing 
the ambitious projects of his ancestors, badex-' 
pelled the reigning duhe lAidovico, Sforza, arid 
by successive aggrandizements awakened the 


^ See in particular Hall, 
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CHAP, fears of all his neighbours? 2". In the south the 
^ crown of Naples had been wrested from Frederic, 
kingofthcT^vo Sicilies, 'fcy the combined armies 
of France and Spain. The allies divided their 
conquest ; but dissensions followed ; battles 
were fought to the disadvantage of the French ; 
and the kingdom at last remained in the undis- 
puted possession of Ferdinand. Both Ferdinand 
and Ijouis were, however, eonsidered as foreign 
usurpers by the native powers, among which 
the most considerable were the republic of 
Venice, and the ecclesiastical state. 3". The 
Venetians enriched by commerce, and supported 
by armies of mercenaries, had gradually become 
the envy and terror of the Italian princes. If, 
on the one hand, they formed the strongest bul- 
wark of Christendom against the Turks ; on the 
other they had usurped a considerable territory 
on the coast of the Adriatic ; and by their pride 
and ambition given birth to the common belief, 
that they aspired to the entire dominion of Italy. 
4". The patrimony of the Roman see, though 
intersected by smaller states, reached from the 
borders of Naples to the late acqidsitions of the 
Venetians. It was under the government of 
Julius II., who retained in the chill of age all 
the fire of youth, and seemed to have exchanged 
the duties of a Christian bishop for the occupa- 
tions of a statesman and a warrior. The great 
objects of his policy were to extend the limits 
of the papal dominions, and to free Italy from 
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the yoke of the strangers. His own resources CHAP, 
were, indeed, inadequate to these objects : but ^ « 

he supplied the deficiincy by the skill with 
which he wielded his spiritual arms, and the suc- 
cess Avith which he sought the co-operation of 
the greater powers*. At first he deemed it pru- 
dent to dissemble his jealousy of Louis and Fer- 
dinand ; and directed his whole attention to the 
more formidable encroachments of the Vene- 
tians. By severing from the church the northern 
part of Romagna, they had furnished him with 
a reasonable cause of hostility : and, to ensure 
success to his project, he applied to their several 
enemies ; to Maximilian, the emperor elect, who 
claimed from them Treviso, Padua, Verona and 
the Friuli, as fiefs of the empire ; to Louis, who 
demanded as part of his dutchy of Milan, the 
territory which they possessed on the right 
bank of the Adda ; and to Ferdinand, who was 
anxious to recover Trani, Monopoli, Brindisi 
and Otranto, seaports in Naples, which they 
held as securities for a loan of money. 

The ministers of the four powers met under League of 
different pretexts in the city of Cambray ; and 
the result was a confederacy for the purpose of Dec. io. 
confining the republic within its ancient limits. 

It was in vain that the Venetians opposed a gal- 
lant resistance to so many adversaries.' Broken 
by repeated defeats, they implored the pity of 
Julius, who, content to have humbled their* 
pride, was unwilling that their dominions should 
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(^AP. £^11 into the hands of the barbarians, the term 
by which He designated his allies from the north 
1510. of the Alps. At the solicitation, as it was pre- 
tended, of the king of England, he consented 
to a peace with the republic : and to the loud 
complaints of the French mmister replied, that 
he had reserved tliis power to himself by the 
treaty of Biagrassa ; that the great object of the 
alliance at Cambray had been accomplished; 
and that, if Louis and Maximilian aimed at 
morc extensive conquests, it was unreasonable 
to expect that he should aid, or sanction their 
injustice. His real views, however, gindually 
unfolded themselves : and the papal army unex- 
pectedly entered the territories of Alphonso, 
duke of Ferrara, a vassal of the holy see. The 
pretext for tliis invasion was supplied by one of 
those numerous but ill defined claims, which 
grew out of the feudal jurisprudence: but 
Louis, who knew that the pontifi;' had already 
concluded a secret alliance witli the Venetians, 
judged that the real offence ol’ Alphonso was 
his known attachment to France ; and ordered 
his army in the Milanese to hasten to the sup- 
port of liis ally. 


Rupture 
between 
the pope 
and 
France. 

Oct. 19. 


At the aji^roach of C^ummit, Julius retired 
to Bologna: and to his inexpre^Ssible surprise 
found himself besieged in that cky. Fatigue 
and vexation had brought on a fever, which 
*o<N:^ned him to his bed: but his spirit was 
unbroken; and if, at the entreaty of the cardi- 
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nals, h? consented to oj>en a negociation, lus CHAP 
only object was to gain time for the arrival ^ 
of reinforcements. Oalonna, at the head of a 
body of Spanish horse, was the first to offer 
his services ; the papal troops followed ; and 
Chaumont, who had insisted on the most morti- 
fying concessions, found himself compelled to 
retire in disgrace to the Milanese, where he 
died of a broken heart. This transaction fur- 
nished the pontiff \vith a plausible ground of 
hostility agmnst Louis; and every court in 
Europe resounded with his complaints of the 
overbearing insolence of the French, who, dur- 
ing a time of peace, had insulted the head of the 
church in one of his own cities, aftd had even 
endeavoured to make him their prisoner.® 

The next spring the French arms assumed a Maximi- 
decided superiority. Bologna with its citadel 
was taken, and the pontiff sought an asylum “"f 
within the walls of l^venna : the Bentivogli, pope, 
his enemies, recovered their fonner influence 
and honours ; and Louis, having obtained from 
his clergy a dcclaraticm in favour of the war, 
and from Maximilian a promise of co-operation, 
announced ft general council to assemlfle at 15 ^, 
Pisa, “ for the reformation of the church both 
** in its head and its ^members.” In this emer- 
gency Julius betrayed no symptom of alarm. 

* See Gukcierdini, p. 500. 608. Vencsia, ITSa Pet. Mart, 

£p. p. 2S5. Muraton, xrr, p. 73, 74. 
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CHAP. He opposed council to council ; summoned the 

. ^ bishops of Christendom to meet him in synod at 

the Basilic of 8t. John Latcran ; deposed and 
excommunicated the five cardinals, who formed 
the council at Pisa.; and deprived their adhe- 
rents of all rights, possessions and honours. At 
tjie same time his ministers' at the difierent 
courts inveighed against the schism, which had 
been created by the resentment of Louis, and 
against that ambition which, not content with 
the powerful kingdom of France, had seized on 
the dutchy of Milan, and now sought to add to 
Milan the territories of the church. The last 
argument had considerable weight with those 
princes, who viewed with jealousy the progres- 
sive aggrandizement of the French crown, and 
believed that its possessors aspired to universal 
empire.^ 

Oct. 4. It was not long before an alliance defensive 
and offensive was signed between Ferdinand, 
the pope, and the republic of Venice ; and an 
invitation was given to all Christian princes, to 
accede to the “ holy league,” which had for its 
object the extinction of schism, and the defence 
of the Roman chiu'ch,^ Maximiliait affected to 


^ These sentiments are thus expressed by Peter Martyr in a let- 
ter written in the beginning of October. * Piito regem nostrum 
pontiheis caiisam su^cepturum : turn quia plum, Jnim quia de com- 
muni omnium agitur libertatc. Si enim pontificem Callus stra- 
verity sub pedibus se sperat universam Italiam haljiturum^ legesque 
datiirum universis Cbristianse religionis prlncipibus, qiial'es libuerit. 
p. 246. ^llym^ xiii. 306. 
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hesitate: at length he recalled his promise to 
Louis, and joined the allies : but the young king 
of England instantly assented to the entreaties 
of the pontiff, and the 'advice of his father-in- 
law. His vanity was gratified with the title of 
“ head of the Italian league:” Julius promised 
to reward his services with the appellation of 
^‘‘most ehristian king,” which Louis had for- 
feited by his schismatical conduct: and his 
flatterers fed his ambition with the vain hope of 
recovering the French provinces, which had 
been wrested on former occasions from the pos- 
session of his ancestors. As a preparatory step. 
Young, the English ambassador, accompai^ied by 
the envoys of Scotland and Spain, exhorted 
Louis to consent to a reconciliation with the 
pontiff on the following conditions t that Bologna 
should be restored to the church, the council at 
Pisa be dissolved, and the cause of Alphonso be 
referred to impartial judges. But the French 
cabinet was acquainted with the real intentions 
of its enemies : an evasive answer was returned ; 
and immediately a new treaty was concluded 
between the kings- of England and Spain, by 
which it wa? stipulated that against the month 
of April Hcmy should have in readiness an army 
of six thousand five hundred, Ferdinand one of 
nine thousand men: . that this combined force 
should invade the dutchy of Guienne : and that 
for the safeguard of the sea, eaclf power' should 
furnish an armament of equ«d strength, com* 
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posed of soldiers and mariners to the amount of 
three thousand men * To make good these en-‘ 
gagements, Plenry obtained from padiament a 
supply of two tenths, and two fifteenths : Cla- 
renceaux, king at arms, claimed of Louis in . the 
name of his master the restoration of the an- 
cient patrimony of the English crown in France : 
the refusal was followed by a denunciation of 
war: the marquess of r>orset sailed with the 
army in Spanish transports to the coast of Gui- 
piscoa: and the fleet, under the command of 
sir Edward Howard, lord admiral, cruised during 
the summer between England and Spain.*® 

Jean d’Albrct, who held the principality of 
Bearne as the vassal of the French crown, had 
succeeded in right of his wife the infanta Cata- 
iinaj to the throne of Navarre : but his claim 
was opposed by a dangerous competitor, Gaston 
de Foix, nephew of the French monarch. To 
preserve himself on the throne, he gladly ac- 
ceded to the league : but within a tew months 
Gaston fell in the battle of Ravenna, and the 
king, freed from his rival, concluded a secret 
treaty with Louis. By this defection, however, 

•Bym, xiii.311— 319. " Ibid. 387— 389. The fleet 

consisted of eighteen ships. The largest of. these^ of 1000 tons 
burden/ belonged to the king, and carried 700 soldiers, gunners, 
and mariners. The others were of different sizes, from 500 to 100 
tons, and carried 17 captains, 1750 soliliers, and 1233 gunners and 
vnariners. The , admiral received 10 shillings per da^: each cap* 
tain one shilling^. and sixpence: all others 10 shillings per lunar 
monih, one half for wages, the other half for provisions. Ibidj^ 
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he forfeited the crown which he had been so chap. 
anxious to retain. When the English general, 
in obedience to his instructions, prep(U'ed to 
inarch by Fontarabia against Bayonne, Ferdi- 
nand objected that it was previously necessary 
to secure the fidelity of the king of Navarre, who 
might at any moment during the siege, cut off 
their communication with Spain, and destroy 
the combined army by famine. A joint em- 
bassy was scut to D’Albret: his promises of 
neutrality were distrusted : and immediate pos- 
session of his principal fortresses was demanded. 

During the negociation Ferdinand obtained a 
copy of the alliance which the king.had recently 
concluded with Louis; and immediately ordered 
the duke of Alva to lay siege to his capital. . Its July is, 
reduction was quickly followed by the submis- 
sion of the rest of the kingdom : and Jean with 
his consort, leaving Bearne in the occupation of 
the French army, fled to the court of his ally. 

The marquess of Dorset, who lay inactive at 
Fontarabia, frequently protested against the in- 
vasion of Navarre, as an enterprise, unconnected 
with the object of tlie expedition: and Ferdinand 
dispatched a foessenger to London, to complain 
of the obstinacy of the English, general, and to 
request that he might be furnished with jm'ore 
ample instructions. 

The Spanish army had nowteached St. Jean Sept. s. 
Pie 4e Port: the. Blngluh were invited to join * 
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CHAP, them at that town ; and the invasion of Guienne 
was at length seriously proposed. But the 
marquess, whose mind had been soured by dis- 
appointment, refused to give credit to the asser- 
tions of the Spanish monarch, or to enter 
France by any other route than that’ which was 
laid down in his instructions. Six weeks were 
consumed in dispute and recrimination : disease 
and a spirit of mutiny began to spread in the 

Oct. 31 . English camp : Dorset reqiurcd permission to 
return with his forces to his own country ; and 
Ferdinand consented to furnish transporrs ac- 
cording to the treatj^ between the two crowns. 
Wlien it was too late, Windsor herald arrived 
•with orders for the army to remain, and to obey 
the commands of the Spanish king. Its depar- 
ture was a severe mortification to Henry, who 
had flattered himself with the hope of recovering 
Guienne: but, though he received the general 
and principal officers with strong expressions of 
displeasure, he was at a later period induced to 
listen 'to their exculpation, and to entertain a 
suspicion that his fathcr-in-law might have been 
more attentive to the interests of the Spanish,, 
thkn to those of the English crown. Ferdinand, 
indeed, reaped the principal fruit of the cam- 
paign by the conquest of Navarre, which is still 
possessed by his successors. Louis, on the 
, other h^iid, took possession of Beame r and the 
unfortunate Jean d’Albret saw himself despoiled 
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of all his dominions by the jealousy and ambi- CHAP, 
tion of his more powerful neijfhbours." ^ — - 

By sea the English arms were not more Action by 
fortunate than by*land. Sir Edward Howard, 
after repeated deseents on the coast of Bretagne, 
fell in with the French fleet of twenty sail under 
the command of Primauget. Sir Charles Bran- 
don, afterwards duke of Suftblk, who was nearest Aug. n. 
the enemy, without waiting for orders, bore 
down on the Cordelier of Brest, a vessel of 
enormous bulk, and caiTying a complement of 
sixteen hundred men. His ship was quickly 
^smaked by the superior fire of his adversary ; 
and he reluctantly yielded his place to his lival 
sir Thomas Knyvet, a young knight of more 
courage than experience, who commanded the 
Regent, the largest vessel in the English navy. 

The combat continued for more than an hour T 
but, another ship coming to the aid of Knyvet, 
Primauget, to save the honour of his flag, set 
fire to the Cordelier ; the flames communicated 
to the Regent : and both vessels were entirely 
consumed. The rest of the French fleet escaped 
into the harbour of Brest : and “ sir Edward 
“ made his vow to God, that he v-ould ncvwr 
" more see the king in the face, till he had 

“ Polydore, 6(i7, 028. Herbert, 20—24. Pet. Mart. Ep. p. 234 . 

256. 263,264. 207, 208, 260. 271. Wolsey, apucl Fiddes, Collect, 
p. 8. It has been said that Ferdinand kept possession in virtue otf* 
a papal bull, deposing D’Albrct for his adherence to schismatics r 
but the existence of such a bull is very doubtful. See Notices clte^s 
MSS. du Roy, ii. 570. 

VOL, VI. g 
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CHAP. « revenged the death of the noble and valiant 
“ knight sir Thomas Knyvet.” To console 
himself for tlic loss of the Regent, Henry built 
a still more eapacious and st&tely vessel, whieh 
he named the “ Henry graee dieu.” 

The Tliough the king of England reaped neither 

drTve^out giory advantage from these events, his 
oiTtaiy. efforts contributed materially to accomplish the 
chief object of the league. The French had 
opened the campaign in Italy with their accus- 
tomed impetuosity and success. They drove 
the papal and Spanish armies before them, 
April 11. forced the intrenched camp under the walls of 
Ravenna, and made themselves masters of that 
city. But if it was a splendid, it was also a 
disastrous victory. Ten thousand of their men 
fell in the action, with the general Gaston do 
Foix, a young nobleman of distinguished intre- 
pidity and talent : and La Palicc, who succeeded 
to the command, led back the remnant of the 
conquerors to Milan, from which city he wrote 
the most urgent letters, soliciting supplies both 
of men and of money. But the resources of 
Louis M'erc exhausted: and the necessity of 
equipping a fleet to preserve from insult his 
maritime provinces, and at the same time of 

*''• Polydorc, 630. Wolscy’s letters to Fox, apud Fiddes, Collect, 
p. 9. The loss of the Kegent was considered of such importance, 
• that it was concealed from tlie public. “ My lorde, at the reve- 
“ rens of God kepe thes tydyngs secret to yowr sylf : fortherys 
“ no ly vyng man knowylh Ac same here but only the kyng and 
Ibid, 
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collecting an anny to repel the threatened CHAP, 
irruption of the English and Spanish armies on > ■ 

the southern frontier, rendered him deaf to the 
prayers and remonstrances of La Palice. Com- ’ 
pelled by the murderous hostility of the natives, 
and the rapid advanec of a body of Swiss in the 
pay of the pontiff, the French abandoned Milan 
to Maximilian Sforza, the son of tjie late duke. 

On the left bank of the Ticino they turned in 
despair on their pursuers : but the loss of one 
fourth of their number taught them to precipi- 
tate their flight; and before Christmas Julius 
was able to boast, that he had fulfilled his 
promise, that he had chased the barbarians 
“ beyond the Alps.” 

Experience had now convinced Louis, that he Louis soli- 
was not equal to the task of opposing so many 
enemies : and the repose of winter was success- I'eb, 
fully employed in attempts to debauch the 
fidelity of some among the confederates. Ju- 
lius, who had been the soul of the league, died 
in Februaiy : and the new pope, Leo. X., though 
he did not recede from the engagements of his 
predecessor, gave but a feeble support to a 
cause, which he had never cordially approved. 

While Julius lived, his authorily had silenced 


** Polydore, G25, C2G. Guicciard. 707. Pet. Marft p. 256. Mu- 
ratori, xiv. lOG. The latter observes of Risoluto, come egU 

sempre andava dicendo, di voler cacciare i barbari dTtalia^ seuza 
pensare se qncsto fosse un mestiere da son^mo paitor della chiesa. 
p. 92. 
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CHAP, tiic opposite claims of the emperor and die 
. Venetians : but they now quan'elled about the 
partition of their late conquests, and the re- 
public, listening to the offeris of Louisj coh- 
March 23. sentcd to unite her arms and fortune with those 
of France. Even Ferdinand suffered himself to 
April 1. be seduced by the proposal of an armistice, that 
he might have leisure to establish his authority 
in his newly acquired kingdom of Navarre.'^ 
lJut Henry was inexorable. lie longed to wipe 
away the disgi'ace of the last year : and the feel- 
ings of the people harmonized with those of 
their sovereign. The clergy granted him two 
tenths, the laity a tenth, a fifteenth, and a capi- 
tation tax, towards the prosecution of the war.*® 
Aprils. The future o])crations of the campaign '^verc 


‘ Hyitt, xiii. J550. 

‘ Thi.s tax was fixed after the following rates: (Rolls xxvi.xxvii.) 




£. 

s'. 

A duke - - - - 


The possessors of per- 


]VIar(|ue«^s or earl - - 


sonal properly, va- 


Wives of do. - - - 


lue 800/. - - - 2 

13 

Baron; baronet, and 


From 400/, to 800/. - 2 

0 

baroness - - - 

2 0 

0 200/. to 400/. - 1 

6 

Other knights not lords 


100 /. to 200/. - 0 

IS 

of parliament - - 

1 10 

0 40/. to 100/. - 0 

G 

Proprietors of lands 


20/. to 40/. - 0 

3 

above 40/. yearly 


10/. to 20/. - 0 

, 1 

value . - - - 

0 

2/: to 10/. - 0 

i 

From 20/ to 40/. 

10 

Labourers and servapts i . , 


10/. to 20/. 

5 

wltli wages of 3/. 


2/. to 10/. - 

0 

yearly' - i. • ■O 

‘‘t . 

Below S/. - . 

1 

From 1/, to ,2/. - . - .0 

0. 



All other persons - 0 

0 


From these rates it appears that the old dislinciion between greater 
and les.<:cr barons was not yet abolished. They are culled barons 
and baronetSi and are cunfridered equally as lords of'iiaiHaihcnt. 
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arranged by a treaty between the enjperor, and CHAi*. 
the kings of England and Spain, by which each .» 
prince bound himself to ^clare war against 
Louis, and to invade within two months the 
kingdom of France.'* Maximilian and Henry 
faithfully complied with their engagements : but 
Ferdinand disavowed the aet of his ambassador: 
nor were pretences wanting to so skilful a poli- 
• tician, in justification of that conduct, which it 
M'as no\v his interest to pursue. 

In April sir Edward Howard sailed to accom- Detth of 
plish his vow, and fell a martyr to his favourite 
maxiin, that temerity becomes a virtue at sea. 

He was blockading the harbour of Brest, when 
it was suggested .to him to cut out a squadron 
of six gallics under Prejeut, moored in the bay 
of Conciuct between rocks planted with cannon. 

Taking two gal lies and four boats, he rowed up April ».>. 

■ to the enemy, leaped on the deck of the largest 
vesseil, and was followed by Carroz, a Spanish 
cavalier, and seventeen Englishmen. Unfortu- 
nately his own galley, which had been ordered 
to grapple with her opi)onent, fell astern ; the 
’gallant sir Edward and his companions were 
borne overboard by a superior force ; and the 
.fleet, disconcerted by the loss of its cominander, 
hastened back into port.'^ Prejent seized the 
opportunity to insult the .coast of Susseit ; but 
thb lung ordered the; lord Thomas Howard to 

; j.' .'f .Rjrm. xiU. 334—303. : . , , . 
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CHAP, take the place, and revenge the death of bis 
brother : and the new admiral, having chased 
the enemy into Brest, And captured several 
valuable prizes, returned, to cover with the fleet 
the passage of the army from Dover to Calais. 
Invasion Hcnry was now ready to reconquer the patri- 
01 France. Qf jjjg ancestors : and the people of France 
trembled at the exaggerated reports of his am- 
May 15. bition and resources.'* Five*and-twenty thou- 
sand men sailed at dificrent periods, in tlirec 
May so. divisions ; two under the command of the earl 
of Shrewsbury, and the lord Herbert, the last 
June Jo. under that of the king himself ; who before his 
departure appointed his most dear contort 
“ queen Catharine, rectrix and governor of the 
“realm;”'® and left orders for the immediate 
execution of his prisoner the unfortunate earl of 
Suffolk. The reader will recollect tliat this 
nobleman had been attainted in the last reign, 
but had been rescued from the block by tiie 
prayers and imiiortunity of the archduke Philip. 
His present fate was generally attributed to the 
advice which the young Henry had received 
from his father : it was more probably owing to 
the imprudence of Richard de la Pole, who had 
accepted a Itigh command in the French army, 
and assumed the rival appellation of the. “.white 
“ rose.” This at least is certain, tliat the aiR- 


ChristiAnonim principuro neminem magis vemtur Oalli. 
Pet. Mart, p, 248. w Rym. xiii. 970. 372. 
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bassadoTS at foreiga courts received instructions CHAP, 
to justify his execution, by alleging the dis- > — J — « 
covery of a traiteroUs correspondence between 
the two brothers." 

Shrewsbury and Herbert had already formed siege or 
the siege of Terduanne, while the young king 
loitered for weeks at Calais, spending his time 
in carousals and entertainments. At length he Aug. 4. 
reached the camp, where he was joined by the 
epaperor, at the head of four thousand horse. 
Maximilian, to flatter the vanity of his young Aug. la. 
ally, and to avoid aiiy dispute about precedency, 
called himself the volunteer of the king of Eng- 
land, wore his badge of the ilbd rose, put on the 
cross of St. George, and acc^ted one hundred 
crowns as his daily pay. Louis on the other 
hand determined to relieVe Terouanne: he even 
advanced to the neighbouring city of Amiens: 
but his pride U^s humbled by the signal defeat 
of his army at Novara in Italy : his fears were 
Cxoited by' the news that three thousand Ger- 
man cavalry, and a numerous body of Swiss 
infantry in the pajr of the emperor, had burst 
into Burgling : and his council earnestly ad- 
*vi^ Mm to avoid the hazard of « battle> and to 
seek only td protract the siege. A small quan- 
tity Of ^powder Uhd provisions had heenlntR)- 
'dUced' by die Mi^lddity Of who^ at 

the head of eight hundred Albuiian horsemen,, 

”, . 1 ' — ' 

** Pet. Iktart p. 388. 
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broke through the lines, ordered his followers 
to throw down their burdens at the gate, and 
wheeling round, reached a place of safety before 
the hlnglish could assemble in sufficient number 
to intercept his retreat. This success encouraged 
a second attempt on a larger scale. The French 
cavalry had been- collected at Blangy : and, 
dividing into two bodies, advanced along the 
opposite banks of the Lis, under the dukes of 
Longueville and Alenjon. Henry had the wi#- 
dom to consult the experience of his imperial 
volunteer, who was acquainted with the country, 
and had already obtained two victories on the 
very same spot. By his advice the army was 
immediately mustered : Maximilian hastened to 
meet the enemy with the German horse, and 
the English archers on horseback ; and tlie king 
followed with the principal part of the infantry. 
To account for the result of the action would.be 
a difficult task. Tlic French gendarmes, formed 
in the Italian campaigns, had acquirdd the repu? 
tation of su^rior courage and discipline : yet 
on the first shock of the advanced guards they 
lied : the panic shot through the whole mass of 
the army : and ten thousand of the best cavaby 
in Europe were pursued almost four miles by 
three troops of German, and a few hundreds of 
l^nglish, horse. Their officers, in the attem^ 
to rally the fugitives wei*e abandoned to the 
* mercy of the enemy. La Palice and Imbropourt, 
tliough taken, Iwd the good fortune to make 
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their escape ; but the duke of Longueville, the CHAP, 
marquess of Rotehn, the chevalier Bayard, '-4;^ 
Bussy ’d’Amboise, Clermont, and La Fayette, 
names distin^ished in the military annals of 
France, were secured, and presented to Henry 
and Maximilian. During the action, which the 
French, with their characteristic humour, de- 
nominated the Battle of Spurs, a sally was made 
from the walls, and the duke of Alen^on at- 
tempted to break through the trendies : but the 
first was. repulsed by the lord 'Herbert, the 
second by the earl of Shrewsbury : and Teligni 
the governor, despairing of relief, surrendered Aug. 
the city. It had proved a formidable neigh- 
bour to the inhabitants of Aire and St. Omcr, 
who were allowed by Henry, at [the solicitation Aug. sr. 
of Maximilian, to raze its defences with the 
ground.® 

While the king was thus demolishing the Cause of 

the wdr 

chief monument of his victory, more splendid wuh Scot, 
and lasting laurels had been won by his Keute- 
nant, the earl of Surrey, in the memorable field 
of Fiodden. The reader has noticed in a formed 
Volume, that James IV. of Scotland had man'ied 
Margaret, the sister of Heniy. This new con- 
nexion did not, however, extinguish the heredi- 
tary pardality of the Scottish prince for the, 
atteient alliance with France ; and his jealousy 

. i • 

** Han, xxxii, xx\i4. Cioiio, Lm. f. 100, 101. Luteliap, 15W5. 

Pet: Mart, p, Du Bellay, 3—7. Parlt, 1383, 
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CHAP, of his English brother was repeatedly irritated 
by a succession of real oi* supposed injuries. 
1*. James had frequently claimed, but claimed 
in vain, from the equity of Henry the valuable 
jewels, which the late king had bequeathed as a 
legacy to his daughter the Scottish queen. 2". He 
had complained bf the murder of his favourite, 
sir llobert Ker, the warden of the Scottish 
marches, and had pointed out the bastard Heron 
of Ford as the assassin: and yet neither Heron, 
nor his chief accomplices, had been brought to 
trial. 3*. Lastly he demanded justice for the 
death of Andrew Barton. As long ago aS 1476 
a ship belonging to John Barton had b^n plun- 
dered by a Portuguese squadron ; and in 1500, 
just thirty years afterwards, James granted to 
Andrew, Robert, and John, the three sons of 
Barton, letters of reprisal, authorizing them to 
capture the goods of Portuguese merchants, till 
they should have indemnified themselves to the 
amount of twelve thousand ducats. But the ad- 
venturers found their new profession too lucra- 
tive to be quickly abandoned : they continued to 
make seizures for several years : nor did theiy 
confine themselves to vessels sailing under the 
Portuguese flf^, but captured English merchant- 
men, on the pretence that they carried Portu- 
gese propertj^. Wearied out by the clamoiur 
of the sufferers, Hehry pronounced the Bartons 
pirates, and the lord Thomas and sir ^Edward 
Howard, by the rOyal order, boarded and cap*. 
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tured Jtwo of their vessels in the Downs. In CHi^p. 
the action Andrew Barton received a wound, *- 4 ^ 
which proved fatal : the survivors were sent by 
land into Scotltuid. Janies considered the loss 
of Barton, the bravest and most experienced of- 
his naval commanders, as a national calamity : he 
declared it a breach of the peace between the 
two crowns ; and in the most peremptory tone 
demanded full and immediate satisfaction. Henry 
scornlully replied, that the fate of a pimte was 
unworthy the notice of kings : and that the dis- 
pute, if the matter admitted of dispute, might be 
settled by the commissioners of botli nations at 
their next meeting on the borders.” . 

♦While James was brooding over these causes janus fa- 
of discontent, Henry had joined in tlie league 
against Louis : and from that moment the Sept^ 
tish court became the scene of the most active 
negociations ; the French ambassadors claiming 
tlie aid of Scotland, the English insisting on its 
neutrality. The former appealed to the poverty 
and the chivalry of the king. Louis made him 
repeated and valuable presents of money : Anne, 
the French queen, named him her knight, and 1513. 
sent him a ring from her owm finger. He cheer- 
fully renewed tlie ancient alliance between Scot^ 


, ^ It Is estrao^inary that after this, io 1540, another demand; 
compensation to the Bartons was made on the king of Pojrtugal 
(Lesley, 3iS6. Homae, 1578) : and that the letters of reprisal were • 
* aiilfered td remain in force till 1563, that is 87 years after the edm^ 
xi^loi} |he,o^cncc« See Mr» Pinkerton, ii. bl, note; ^ ^ ; 
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^ 4 iP. Ifinfl and France, with on additional clause reel* 

^ ^ ■ procally binding each prince to aid his ally against 
all men whonjsoevcr. Henry could not be igno- 
rant that this provision was aimed against liim- 
self : but he had no reason to complain: for in 
the last treaty of peace, the kings of England 
and Scotland had reserved to themselves tlio 
power of sending militaiy aid to any of their 
friends, provided that aid were eonJined co defen- 
sive operations. 

It now became the object of the English en- 
voys to bind James to the observance f)f jjcac ' 
during the absence of Henry. Much il’i lomatic 
finesse was displayed by each jiarty. 'I’o ever; 
project presented by the English tlic Scottish 
1513. cabinet assented, but with this ])erplexing pro 
•viso, that in the interval no inevirsiuii should be 
made beyond the French i’rontier. Ijuch neg<>- 
ciated and armed at the same time. It ..ad 
been agreed that, to redress all griev’rces, an 
extraordinary meeting of commissi. me*-^ .should 
he held on the border.s during the v. »nth of 
June. Though in this arrangement both parties 
June, acted with eqxial insincerity, the English gave 
the advantage to their opponents, by demanding 
an adjournment to the middle of October. Their 
object could not be concealed. Henry was 
already, in France: and Jani 6 $, having sum- 
^ moned his subjects to meet him on Burrow 
' July «(». moor, dispatched his fleet with a body of three" 
thousand men to the assistance' of Louis. At 
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the i^ame time a Scottish herald sailed to France cHAYi 
with orders to require the retreat of the English < — 
army out of the French territory, and to denounce 
war in the case of refusal, tie found Henry in 
his oainp before Terouanne, and received from 
him an answer equally scornful and passionate'. Aug. ii. 
ihit James had already begun hostilities : hellid 
t live to receive the report of his messenger.*® 

.'he hist signal of war was given by the lord invades 
c’-ainbcrlai'i to the king of Scotland, whd 
) same (lay on winch the herald left Tefou- Aug. is. 
' v. ilii t reply of Henry, crossed the Eng- 
i.. h hv lois, and plundered the defencelevSS in- 
hi'.hlranis. lie was intercepted in his return by 
'<■ ".Vi'iiiam nulmcr, {vnd lost, together with the 

h . . I'tmdred of his men slain on the spot, ' 

' I.mr’ vd made prisoners. For this 

h .! I ■ ; onsoled himself with the hope of 
. ■' v i ; and left Burrow moor at the 

ui. ru'. lred thousand men. nienum- 
h. ii». iiowded to his standard, prove that 
. i(ru ’.‘c.lit is due to those Scottish writers, who 
K iJiescnt the enterprise as disapproved by the 
n.ation ; and have invented the most marvellous 
laics, to make the king alone responsible for the 
calamity which followed. If we may believe 
them, James determined to make war in despite 
of the advice of human and celestial counsellors. 

His obstinacy could not be subdued by the teiifs • 

— 1 

, y* The- partieulars of tliesc negocialions haye beeu^olkoiedi'by 
the industry ol Mr. Pinkerton, ii. 69 — 91. 
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CHAP, or entreaties of his^queen ; nor by the remon- 
N — J—i strances of the most able amon^his nobility and 
ministers ; nor'by the admonition of the patron 
saint of Scotland, who* in the guise of an old 
man, announced to him in the church of Lin- 
lithgow the fate of the expedition ; nor by the 
warnings of a pretci^natural voice, which was 
heard in the dead of the night from the cross of 
Edinburgh, summoning the principal lords to 
appear before an infernal tribunal. Followed by 
one of the most numerous armies that had ever 
Aug. 28. been raised in Scotland, he passed the Tweed at 
its confluence with the Till ; and turning to the 
north, laid siege to the strong castle of Norham. 
The governor deceived the expectations both of 
his friends and foes. By the improvident expendi- 
ture of his ammunition he was unable to protract 
the def(;ncc ; and having repulsed three assaults, 
Aug. 29. on the sixth day surrendered his trust. IFark, 
Etall, and Ford, border fortresses of inferior 
account, followed the example of Norham. 
u opposed When James crossed the Tweed, the earl of 

oi Surrey!* iSoiTcy lay in the castle of Pontefract. Having 
• summoned the gentlemen of the northern coun- 
Sept. 3, ties to join the royal standard at Newcastle, he 
hastened forward to Alnwick ; from which town 
he dispatched on Simday Rouge Croix, the pur- 
suivant at arms, to the king of Scotland with two 
. messages. The oqe from himself ofiered battle 
to the enemy on the following Friday: the 
other from his son, the lord Thomas Howard, 
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stated tliat,, since James at tlie border sessions CHAP. 

T 

had repeatedly charged him with the murder of J . 
Barton, he was come to justify the death of that 
pirate ; and that, as he did not expect tb receive, 
so neither did he mean to give, quarter. To 
Surrey the king courteously replied, that he ac- 
cepted the challenge with, pleasure : to the son 
he did not condesfiend to return an answer. 

Having demolished the castle of Ford,'" James 
led his army across the river, and encamped on 
the hill of Flodden, the last of the Cheviot moun- 
tains, which border on the vale of Tweed. The 
same day the earl mustered his forces at Bol- Sept, e. 


It is probable that James demolisJicd Ford to revenge the 
death of his favourite, sir Robert Ker: not that William Heron 
the owner of the castle, had been the assassin : for he was at that 
moment a prisoner in Scotland (Hall, xxxix.): but that the mur- 
der had been committed by one of the family, John Heron, who, 
though pronounced an oullaw by Henry, was permitted to go at 
large, and actually fought, and was wounded in the battle wliich 
followed (Hall, xlii. Giovio, 103). Elizabeth, the wife of William 
Heron, in the absence of her husband petitioned the king to spare 
the castle; and had obtained, on that condition, from Surrey the 
liberty of the lord Johnstone, and of Alexander Home. (Seq the 
earl’s message, Hall, xxxix,) But James refused the exchange, 
and rejected the petition of the lady.* I suspect that this is the only 
foundation of the talc which is sometimes told, that James was 
captivated by the charms of Mrs. Ford, who revealed his secrets 
to Surrey; and that he spent in dalliance with her that time, which 
ought to have been employed in penetrating into England. But it 
should be recollected that the whole time allotted for the capture 
of Ford, Elall and Wark, is comprised within a short space, be- 
tween the 29th of August when Norhani surrendered, and the 3d 
of September when Surrey reached Alnwick, The king therefore 
appears to have lost but little of his time. 
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CSAF. ton in Glendale. STliey amounted to twenty-six 
. thousand men, chiefly the tenants of the gentler 
men in the northern counties, and the men of 
the borders, accustomed to Scottish warfare. 

Sept. 7 . From Bolton he advanced to Wooler haugh, 
within five miles of the enemy : whence he 
viewed with surprise, the strength of their po- 
sition, accessible only in one quarter, and that 
fortified with batteries of cannon. Rouge Croix 
was again dispatched to James, with a message, 
requiring him to descend into the large plain of 
Milfield between the two armies, and to engage 
his adversary on equal terms. The king laconi- 
cally replied, that he should M'ait for the Eng- 
lish according to their promise till Friday at 
noon. 

Surrey was disconcerted by this answer. To 
decline the battle was to break his word: to 
fight the Scots in their present position was to 
invite defeat. He was rescued from the dilemma 
by the bold counsel of his son, who advised him 
to march towards Scotland, and then return, and 

Sept. 8. assail the enemy on the rear. , The next morn- 
ing the army formed, in two grand divisions, 
each of which was subdivided into a battle and 
two wings. , The first, distinguished by the name 
of' the vanguard, obeyed the lord admiral: the 
second, called the rearguard, was led by the 
. earl himself. In this manner the English crossed 
the Till, and keeping out of the reach of the 
cannon, advanced along the right bank till the 
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evening. . At sunrise the following day they CHAP, 
again crossed the river by the bridge of Twissel, ' — J — < 
and returning by the left bank approached the 
Scottish camp. James now discovered the ob- 
ject of this movement, which at first had ap- 
peared unaccountable. He ordered his men to 
set fire to their huts, and hastened to take pos- 
session of an eminence more to the north, called 
the hill of Brankston. The smoke, which rose 
from the fiamcs, was rolled by the wind into the 
valley ; and entirely intercepted the view of the 
two armies, and their respective movements; 
so that when it cleared up, the admiral found 
himself at the foot of the hill, and beheld the 
enemy on its summit at the distance of aquai’ter 
of a mile, disposed in five large masses, some of 
which had taken the form of squares, and others 
that of wedges. Alarmed at their appearance 
and numbers he halted his division : it was soon 
joined on its left by the rearguard under his 
father : and both advanced in one line. At the 
sfune time the Scots began to descend the hill, 
in perfect order and profound silence.^ 

As the battle, from the disposition of theJJatticof 
Scottish forces, consisted of several distinct 
actions, it will be most convenient for the reader 
to travel along the English line, and notice the 
result of each conflict in succession. The right 

En bon prdre, en la niani^re que inarchcnt les Allemands, 
sans parler, ne faire aiicuD* bruit. Officisd account' apud Pink. ii. 

App. 456. 

VOL. VI. 
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CHAP, wing of the vanguard under sir Edmund Howard, 

» — could not support the ovcrwhelming^charge of 
a large body of spearmen, commanded by the 
lord Home. The English were broken; and 
their commander was unhorsed : but while he 
lay on the ground expecting to be taken or 
slain, the battle was unexpectedly restored by 
the timely arrival of the bastard Heron, with a 
numerous band of outlaws. The fugitives rallied 
at his call ; and a doubtful contest was fiercely 
maintained, till the lord Dacrc, with the reserve 
of fifteen hundred horse, charged the spearmen, 
and put them to a precipitate flight. The next 
was the lord admiral with the major part of the 
vanguai'd, opposed to the earls of Huntly, Errol, 
and Crawford, who commanded a dense mass of 
seven thousand Scots. In this part of the field 
the contest was obstinate and bloody. At length 
Errol and Crawford fell; and their followers, 
discouraged by the death of the leaders, began 
to waver, fell into confusion, and shortly after- 
wards fled in every direction. Surrey with the 
rearguard was attacked by the king himself. 

•James fought on foot, surrounded by some thou- 
sands of chosen warriors, who were cased in 
armour, and on that account less exposed to the 
destructive aim of the English archers. Ani- 
mated by the presence and the example of their 
monarch, 'they advanced steadily, and fought 
with a resolution which, if it did not win, at 
least deserved, victory. Though Surrey made 
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every effort, he could not arrest their progress : CHAP, 
thoy had penetrated within a few yards of the 
royal standard : and James, ignorant of the event 
in other parts of the field, flattered himself with 
the prospect of victory. But in the mean while 
sir Edward Stanley, who commanded the left 
wing, had defeated the earls of Argylc and Len- 
nox. The ranks of the Scots, as they descended 
the hill, were disordered by the murderous dis- 
charges of the archers : the moment they came 
into c(ose combat, the confusion was completed 
by a* sudden charge in flank from three com- 
panies of men at arms. They began to retreat : 

Stanley chased them over the summit of the 
hill i and, wheeling to the right, led his followers 
against the rear of the mass commanded, by 
James in person. In a few minutes that gallant James is 
monarch was slain by an unlmown hand, and 
fell about a spear’s length from the feet of Sur- 
rey. The battle had begun between four and 
five in the afternoon, and was decided in some- 
thing more than an hour. The pursuit con- 
tinued about four milea : but the approach of 
night, and the want of Cavalry, favoured the 
escape of the fumtives. In thef official account 
published by the lord admiral, the Scots are said 
to ' have amounted to eighty thousand men ; a 
multitude from '^hich we may Mrly deduct 
perhaps one half, as mere followers of the camp, • 
collected more for the imrpose of plunder than 
battle; Ten thousand were sfoin '; among whom 
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CHAP, \^rere the king of Scots, his illegitimate son, the 
J • archbishop of St. Andrew's, two other bishops, 
two abbots, twelve carls, thirteen barons, five 
eldest sons of barons, and fifty gentlemen of 
distinction.^ . Six thousand horses were taken, 
with the park of artillery, amounting to seven- 
teen pieces.*^ Lord Dacre recognised among 
the slain the body of the Scottish king, and con- 
veyed it to Berwick : whence it was aftenvards 
carried to London, that it might be interred 
with suitable honours.*® 

Surrender When the ncws of this important victory 
reached the king of England, he was no longer 
at Terouanne. He had demolished that city at 
the request of the emperor: by the advice of 


^ We have three contemporary and detailed accounts of this 
battle. One by Hall, xlii., ahother equally minute but much more 
elegant in the Italian historian Giovio, I. xxi. f. 102, and a third by 
the lord Thomas Howard, which is preserved in the herald’s office, 
and has been published by Mr. Pinkerton, ii. App. 456. See also 
a letter from the qiujen on this victory, in llearne’s Tit. Liv. p. 106. 

Lesquellcs, says the lord admiral, sont lea plus cleres, et lea 
plus nectes, et les mieux faconnees, et avec les moyndres pertuis k 
la touche, et les plus belles de leur grandeur et longuer, que j’ai 
viz oneques. Ibid. 458. ^ , 

^ The common people would not believe that their king had 
been slain by the English. When, however, he did not appear, 
some said that he had been murdered by traitors, others that hie 
was gone a pilgrim to Jerusalem. Henry, on the contrary, to bla- 
zon his dcaUi, obtained from pope Leo permission to bury the body 
in consecrated ground : because he died under the sentence of ex- 
• communication, lo which he had subjected himself if he broke the^ 
treaty (Hym, xiii, S85). Stow (495) tells us, that he saw it wrapped 
in lead, and lying in a lumber-roam at Shen^ after the dissolution 
of that monastery. 
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the same prince he now invested Tournay. CHAP. 
Touniay contained a population of eighty thou- ' — — » 
sand souls, and though sitiiate within the terri- 
tory of another power, had long been distin- 
guisl^ed by its attachment to the French crown. 

To the summons sent by Henry, the inhabitants 
returned a bold and chivalrous defiance: but 
their resolution evaporated amid tlie fatigues 
and dangers of a siege ; and on the eighth day Sept. 29 . 
they submitted to receive an English garrison, 
to swear fealty ^to the king, and to pay towards 
the expenses of the war fifty thousand ‘livres 
touniois in one sum, and forty thousand more 
by instalments, in the course of ten years. 

The campaign ended with ‘the fall of Tournay : 
and Henry, indul^ng his taste for ostentation 
and pleasure, spent several days in the company 
of his queen’s nephew, Charles prince of Spain, 
and of the aunt of Charles, the archdutchess 
Margaret. But while the principals seemed 
intent on nothing but parties of pleasure, their 
ministers were busily employed in framing a Oct. is. 
new treaty, by which it was stipulated that 
Maximilian, in consideration of a subsidy of 
trv^o hundred thousand crowns, should guard 
the frontiers with an army often thousand nien 
during the next half year; tliat both powers 
should be ready to renew the war by the first of 
June : and that Charles, bcfch'e the expiration * 

♦ i 


* HerBert, 4(», 41. Eym. nii. 5T7. Du Bellsy, 8. 
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CHAP, of seven months, should marry Henry’s sister 
V— Mary at Lisle, in the presence of the emperor, 
the king, and the archdutchess^*® 

A general From Flanders the king r*etumed to England, 
pcihca- Qf unimportant conquests which he 

had made, and eager to pui’sue his good fortune 
in the following campaign. The winter was 
spent in the necessary preparations. Troops 
were levied, and trained to military discipline ; 
an aid of one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds was voted by parliament ; and rewards 
and honours were deservedly bestowed on the 
officers, who had distinguished themselves dur- 
ing the last year. The earl of Surrey recovered 
the title of his father, and was created duke’ 
of Norfolk; his son the lord Tliomas, earl 
of Surrey; Brandon viscount Lisle, duke of 
l^uffolk; lord Herbert, earl of Somerset; and 
sir Edward Stanley, lord Mounteagle. But at 
the same lime Louis, humbled by a long series 
of ffisasters, had recourse to every artifice to ob- 
tain a general pacification. He appealed to the 
individual interests of the confederates ; infused 
into them suspicions of each, other’s rincerity ; 
and successively detached them one . by qne 
1314. from the league. 1”. In Leo X. he found a 
pontiff of a corresponding disposition : and, the 
moment he consented to abandon the Bentivogli 
' and his other partisans in Ital^, and dis^vsed 


*0HaU,nv. Rym, 
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the schismatical council, whicli had been trans- 
ferred from Pisa to Lyons, the pope by circular 
letters exhorted the confederates to sheathe the 
sword, and revoked all the censures which had 
been published against the king or kingdom of 
France. 2®. In the estimation of Ferdinand the 
permanent possession oi Navarre was plara- 
mount to every other object; and though he 
refused to make peace without the concurrence 
of the king of England, he cheerfully consented 
to a prolongation# of the armistice for twelve 
months.®' Henry viewed the defection of the 
pope and of Ferdinand with pmn, but 'ivithout 
surprise. Of the fidelity of Maximilian after the 
late treaty he entertained no doubt. 3®. Yet the 
virtue of Maximilian could not refuse the bait, 
which French policy held out to his ambition, 
in the proposal of a marriage between his 
grandson Charles, and Ren^e the daughter of 
Louis, with a transfer of the claim of the French 
crown to the dutchy of Milan, as the portion of 
the princess. 

' The moment it wa^ ascertained that the em- 
peror had accepted the offer, the intelligence 
was artfully communicated to the king of Eng- 
land, through the duke of Longueville, a jni- 
sdner of war. Henry at first affected to doubt : 
but the perfidy of hls ally was proved by the 

l ^ ; ■ — ' . r .ii.. I 11 - ‘ - r* ■ t i I 

Peter Martyr says that he began to grow jealous of the power 
of Henry, p. 394*, 395- — Le Grand adds that Henry in consequence 
behaved so ill to Catharine, ibat she miscarried, i, 39. ^ 
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C^AP. evasive answer returned by the council of re- 
- - gency in Flanders, when the king summoned 

them to celebrate the stipulated marriage be- 
tween Charles and Mary. From that moment 
he lent a more willing ear to the suggestions of 
Longuevillc : and Louis, encouraged by his suc- 
cess, sought not only the restoration of peace, 
but a matrimonial connexion between the two 
crowns. The death of his queen, Anne of 
Bretagne, had made him a widower: and he 
oftered his hand to the prinqess Mary, the des- 
tined consort, a little while before, of Charles. 
Mary was but sixteen, Iwouis fifty-tlu’ee years 
old: and she had already fixed her affections 
on the duke of Suffolk, the most accomplished 
nobleman in the English court : yet, whether it 
was the splendour of a crown that dazzled, or 
the command of her brother that compelled her, 
after a short struggle she signified her assent. 
Tlie king, however, dissembled ; his honour, he 
observed, was at stake : nor would his people 
allow him to renounce his inheritance in France 
without an equivalent.'*® 

The French cabinet understood the hint; a 
Aug. 7. large sum of money was granted; and three 
treaties were concluded at the same time. The 
first was a treaty of alliance between the two 
. kings, to continue in force during the terni of 
their joint lives and one year longer. It bound 


Henry’s letter to Wolsey, apud Rym. xiii. 403« 
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each to furnish an auxiliary army at the requisi- chap. 
tion of the other: but distinguished between ' — J — * 
offensive and defensive war, limiting the' aid in 
the first case to five thousand men by land, and 
two thousand five hundred by sea, and extend- 
ing it in the other to double that number. The 
second' treaty provided for the marriage of Louis 
with the princess Mary, Henry agreed to defray 
the expense of his sister’s journey, to furnish 
her wth jewels, and to fay with her a dower 
of two hundred thousand crowns: and Louis 
engaged to secure to her the same jointure, 
which had been granted to his late ^ queen the 
heiress of Bretagne, with a promise that, if she 
survived liim, she should be at liberty to reside, 
at her own option, either in England or France. 

By the third the same monarchj in consideration 
of arrears due to the English crown, on account 
of monies formerly owing to Henry VII. from 
Charles .Vlll., and to Margaret dutchess of 
Somerset, from Charles duke of Orleans, bound 
himself and his successors to pay to Henry and 
his heirs one million of crowns by thirty-eight 
half-yearly instalments.** 

Mary had already *by a public instrument Jul^’so. 
renounced the contract 'made with Charles ofi^”!? 
Spain in her nonage :®f she was now solemhly Mary. 

. married to Louis at Greenwich, where the duke Aug. is. 


” Ryra. aiii. 413—422, 423—428. 428—132. 
Ibid. 409— 411. 
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CHAP, of Longueville personated his sovereign, and 
- ^ soon a^rwards at Paris, where the earl of 

Sept. 14. Worcester appeared as her proxy.* When the 
necessary preparations were completed, the duke 
of Norfolk conducted her to Louis at Abbeville: 
and the parties in person renewed the matrimo- 
Oct. 9. nial contract in the cathedral. But the next 
day, to the surprise and disappointment of the 
new queen, the lady Guilford, whom she loved 
as a mother, and her English attendants, with 
the exception of Anne Boleyn and two others, 
were ordered to return home. It was in vain 
that Mary complained to her brother of the 
unfeeling conduct of Louis, and of the timid 
acquiescence of the duke.* Henry refused to 
inteifere: and Louis conducted her to St. Denis, 
where s^he was crowned; and to Paris where she 
was received with processions and rejoicings. 
Though the king had married through policy, 
he doated on the beauty of his youthful bride. 
But bis constitution had been enfeebled by 
And diet, hardships and indulgence : his physicians long 
marriage had warned him of. his 
danger; and within three months the amorous 
monarch sunk into the* grave.®^ The widow; 

— J — — 

Ibid. 43'2— 435. 444 — 446. See an estract/rom 

her letter in Fiddes, p. 60. As a recompense to the lady Guilford, 
Henry granted her an annuity of ao^. for life. Rym.^iiii. 4ro. 

^ ^ Le bon roi, a cause de sa femme, nvoit chang6 de tout sa 

manitTc do vivre : car ou il souloit diner heuresj it convex, 
noit <^u*il dinat k midi; et ou il souloit se cou(^ b six heures du 
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instead of . mourning her loss, sought and ob- CHAP, 
tained a second husband, her former lover, the — . 

duke of Suffolk, whom Heniy had sent to 
France, to offer his condolence, and to bring 
back his sister to her native country. 

As Louis dieB^' without male issue, Francis, 
count of Angouleme, tlic next heir, had ascended 
the throne. At the first audience which he gave Feb. s. 
to the ambassador, he told Suffolk in private 
that he was no stranger to the queen’s senti- 
ments in his favour ; advised him to mfirry her 
at Paris ; and . undertook that his presumption 
should go unpunished. It is not difficult to dis- 
cover, why Francis should wish Maiy to be mar- 
ried immediately, and to a subject. She might 
perhaps bear a child to dispute his right to the 
succession : or she might give her hand here- 
after to the archduke Charles, and thus add to 
the power of a prince, who already threatened 
to become a most formidable rival.*'® Suffolk 
wrote to Wolsey, and sought through that fa- 
vourite to sound the real disposition, or secure 


soir^ souvent se couchoit a minuit. Hist, de Bayard apud He- 
nault»493. . . . 

^ Peter Martyr givee this re^on, Nc si ad pot^ntior^m a)i- 
quandd principem deveniret, formidolDSum aliquid pariat, p, 301. 
It was knoi^n in Rome hy the midcRe ot Fehniary, that both 
Miixioiilian and Ferdinand had detenhined to make evei^ sacnfice 
to procure her for the aifehduke. Cesare,’ et il Catoiico ^arahno 
ogni cosa, perchesia moglio delP ardhiduca. Cosi viene itcritto 
da i nimtU nostri dtAlemagna et di Spajgna, Lett, de Principi^ i. 
14. See also Polydorc; ^ 
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CHAP, the consent of his sovereign; Maj^ infomaed 
^ her brother in plain terms, that she hhd married 
once to please him, and would either marry now 
to please herself, or take the religious vows in a 
convent. With the king’s answer we are not 
acquainted: but she fixed a, short term, within 
which Suffolk was assured that he must either 
March, take her, or abandon her for , ever: on the last 
day he consented, and privately celebrated the 
marriage ; and the event was communicated to 
Henry by Francis, who pleaded warmly in favour 
of the lovers, and by Mary, who, to exonerate ' 
her husband, took the whole blame upon her- 
self. To obtain their pardon was not in reality 
^ a difficult task. It is certain that Wolsey, and 
therefore probable that Heniy, was in the se- 
cret from the beginning:®* but it had been 
deemed less reprehensible in the king to forgive 
afterwards, than to consent beforehand. For 
some time he kept the lovers in suspense : after 
April, a decent interval, affecting to acquiesce, through 
necessity in that which he could not prevent, he 
sealed their pardon, and ordered them to be 
May 1 C. publicly roamed before him at Greenwich.^ In 
April 5. the mean while Francis had renewed all the cn- 

® This was also n-porled in Kooie on good authorityi'but was 
thought incredible. C'l* di Tranciiv clia Jpghilterrui.ha qtialche 
fantasia di dar la sua vedova sorella al duca di Siidblk, e che ella 
non ne h aliena. , Tal fcosa non si crede moltu, e pur Taviso vien da 
loco.assai autcntico. Lett, de f^rincipi, i. 14. 

„ On this’singular subject, see cistracts from llie original letter^' 
in Fiddes, 83— 85, fid. 
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gagements of his predecessor to the satisfaction chap. 
of the English cabinet : and both kings publicly 
boasted that they had concluded a peace and 
alliance which would endure for ever: as if, 
amid the clashing interests of states, and the 
vicissitude of unforeseen events, it were possible 
to ensure duration to the amities of neighbour- 
ing and powerful sovc.rcigns. In the course of a 
few pages, the reader will learn how egregiously 
they were deceived. 

When Henry ascended the throne, the leading Rise of 
ministers in the cabinet were Hmvard, earl of 
Surrey, lord treasurer, and Fox, bishop of Win- 
chester, lord privy seal. But among the inferior 
dependants of the court had already appeared 
one, whose aspiring views and superior talents 
rapidly enabled him to supplant every com- 
petitor. 

Thomas Wolsey,*a native of Ipswich,** and a 
clergyman, had, by the interest of sir John 
Nanfan, been appointed in' the last reign orie of 
the royal chaplains. After the death of hiS isoe. 
patron, he attached himself to the service of the 
bishop of Winchester, at whose recommenda- 
tion he was intrusted with a secret and delicate 
negociation at the . imperial court : and the ex- 
pedition and address with wluch he executed his 

There is a. tradition that he was the son of a ^utcher : but it 
is .b^anlly reconcUeable with the will of his father, whose be(|uests 
shew him to have been a burgess- of ^nsiderable opulence. See 
it to Fiddes^ Collect, p. 1. 
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CHAP commission, not only justified the discernment 
of his friend, but also raised him considerably in' 
the estimation of his sovereign. .’ore the 
1508. death of Henry "Vllt he had been collated to the 
deanciy of Lincoln, one of the most co'isiderab: .• 
preferments in the English church soon after 
the commencement of tlie present reign, we find 
him executing the office of almoner to the hio j;-, 
and thus possessing every facility of ac oss i » 
the presence of the young monarcli. Hcni y \\ as 
captivated with the elegance of his manners, and 
the gaiety of his disposition: he frc' jnently I’c- 
sorted with his favourite companio.is to the 
house of his almoner; and Wolsc y, on these oc 
casions, if we may believe the sarcastic pen of 
an adversary, threw oft' the dceer.cies of nis 
station, and sang, and daiu-CL., and caroiOLd, 
with all the levity and impetuosity t>f tlie most 
youthful among his guests. It vas ~oon dis- 
covered that the only sure and expedi*'‘< ns \''ay 
to the royal favour, was thi-ougii the rev oni- 
mendation of the almoner : and foreigners as 
trell as natives eagerly solicited, and frequently 
purchased, his patronage. Still he behaved with 
becoming humility to his former protector, the 
aged bishop of Winchester; and even united 
with that prelate in condemning the prodigality, 
with which the lord treasurer supplied money 

^ - ' % — 

Polydore Virgil (663), the pope’s subcollector in England, who 
by the order of Wolsey Imd bfcen imprboned for more than six 
monihs, Uym. xili. 515/516, • 
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♦r 


for the expensive pleasures) and thoughtless ex*« 
travagance of the king.^* 

Dari' , the war Wolsey accompanied Henry 
' ; Fi ance ; was charged with the care of the 
I'.artment for victualling the army ; and after 
cliiciioi. of Tournay, on the refusal of the 
)|) <. !ect to swear fealty, received from the 
; V. ii,!i the consent of the pope, the adminis- 
.iti' of tl .at diocese."” Preferments now poured 
ii . ]»oii iiiiii. lie jvas made deanofYodi:, then 
hishoji of Lincoln ; and, on the death of car<ihnail 
Bainbrldr' succeeded that prelate in the archi- 
piscopal . e of York. His preponderating in- 
!:■.» nee in tlic council induced foreign prmces to 
r hiir vith compliments, and to seek his 
.n h-t. 'viih presents: and during fifteen 
i.'- he goarn.c! the kingdom with more ab> 
'o!,.; , ; uMy, i!Kin had fallen to the lot of any 
. • ill '.-ficr We are not, however, obliged 
lo be) .,vc tlic talc so often repeated, that he 
ov. "i liis elevation to the address with which he 


CHAP. 

I. 


15U. 
March 4« 


Aug. 5. 


insinuated himself into the royal favour, by pro- 
mising to take all the labour on himself, that his 
master might have more leisure to indulge in 
pleasure and dissipation. The multitude of 
letters still extant, all written by Henry or to 
Henry, demonstratively shew, that the king him- 
self devoted a considerable portion of his time 



" See Fidde*, Collect, p. T. 
“■Ibid. p. 43i Bynj. xiii. SM* 
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CftAP. and attention to the cares of govtoment.® But 
Wolsey possessed the art of guiding his sove- 
reign, while he appehted to be guided by him : 
and, if ever he urged a measure of policy con- 
trary to the royal inclinations, he liad the pru- 
dence to desist before he had ^ven oftbnce, and 
entered into the opposite views of the king with 
as much industry and zeal, as if the new project 
had originated from himself.'*^ 

Affiuraof It seemed necessary to introduce this short 
Scotland. Qf j-jgg jjjjj character of a minister, 

who was destined to bear for several years a very 
prominent part in the most important transac- 
tions not only in this but in all the neighbouring 
kingdoms : we may now revert to the affairs of 
Scotland, which after the death of its king and 
the destruction of its nobility in the field of 
Flodden, presented for some time a melancholy 
scene of confusion and terror. Fortunately the 
victorious army had been hastily collected : the 
want of provisions and of military supplies, com- 
pelled Surrey to disband his forces: and though 


See Rym. xiii. 404. Fiddes, Collect, p. 15, and the collection 
of letters in the Cotton library, Cal. B. i. — ^viii. 

^ We arc also told, on the authority of Polydore (p. 646), that 
bishop Fox, unable to brook the ascendency of Surrey, recom- 
mended Wolsey to the king, and left the court. This is probably 
fiction, as the bishop retained his ofiice, and negociated treaties 
till the year 1516. Rym. xiii. 553. No more credit is due" to the 
tale, that the arrogance of Wolsey drove the duke of Norfolk from 
the cabinet. That nobleman retained his office of treasurer till a 
short time before his death, and then resigned it to his son, t)ie 
e^l of Surrey, in 15S2, Rym. xiii. 777 . 
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Henry, by repeated messages, urged the war- CHAP, 
dens of the marches to prosecute the war, their > ^ , 

efforts were confined to short though destruc- 
tiv6 incursions. By degrees the Scottish spirit 
recovered from its depression; the call for 
revenge was echoed throughout the nation ; 
several chieftains gathered their retainers ; and 
the devastation of one inroad was repaid by the 
devastation of another. The queen had been, 
permitted, in conformity with the will of her 
husband,, to assume the regency as guardian to 
her son James V., an infant not a year and a 
half old : but, when it was discovered that her 
relationship to the king of England did not re- 
strain the hostility of that monarch, the partisans 
of France proposed to intrust the reins of 
government to the hands of John, duke of Al- 
bany, the son of that Alexander, who had been 
banished by his brother James III. Six months 1514, 
had not elapsed from the death of her husband, April 30. 
when Margaret was safely delivered of a second 
son, Alexander, duke of Ross : but in less than 
three months afterwards, she displeased both 
the nation and her brother, by marrying the 
young earl of Angus, a nobleman who might 
indeed boast of a handsome person, but who 
possessed neither knowledge nor expeiience; 
and united with an insatiate ambition the most 
headstrong passions. This hasty and unequal 
union deprived her of. her moi^ powerful ad- 
herents ; and a national deputation invited the 

Voi.. VI. “ E 
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CBAF. duke of Albany to assume the government of 
^ i :the kingdom. That prince was a foreigner as 
well by affection as birth: the whole of his 
. property lay in the kingdom of France ; and he 
stood high in the confidence of the French mo- 
narch. His appointment naturally alarmed the 
king of England, whose interest it was, to sever, 
if it were possible, the ancient connexion be- 
tween Scotland and France. With this view he 
exacted both from Louis, who was at the time 
employed in soliciting the treaty of alliance, 
and afterwards from his successor, when he 
renewed it, a solemn promise that Albany should 
never be permitted to leave the shores of France. 
Each of these monarchs complied : and yet the 
. Scots had no sooner accepted the article by 
which they were comprehended in the treaty, 
1515 . than Albany appeared among them, took on him- 
self the supreme authority, and openly avowed 
his determined hostility to the queen and her 
partisans. Henry had already tampered with 
that princess to bring her children to England, 
and intrust them to the care of their uncle : but 
Albany besieged the castle of Stirling, com^ 
pelled the queen to surrender the two princes, 
and placed them under the custody of three 
lords appointed by parliament.^ 


These events are very incorrectly given in most of our histo- 
lians. The inclustxy of iMr. Pinkerton has collected them from 
the original leners. See bis hiator } vcd».ii. book aii. 
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These events had already taught the king* of CHAP. 
England to view with jealousy the conduct of ^ ^ 

his “ good brother and perpetual ally,” the 
French monarch. Orders ‘weie sent to the m>- 
Fjigli sh ambass^or to complain that the com- 
merce of the king’s subjects was interrupted by 
the French mariners, under colour of letters of 
marque issued by the late king of Scots ; that 
Albany had been permitted to leave France, 
and assume the government of Scotland in vio- 
lation of the royal promise ; and that in conse- 
quence of his arrival, the queen, the sister of 
Henry, had been deprived of her right to the 
regency of the kingdom, and the guardianship 
of her children.^ Francis, whose youth and 
accomplishments made him the idol of his 
people, had already formed the most gigantic 
projects of conquest and aggranihzement, from 
which he did not suffer himself to be diverted 
by the remonstrances of Henry. Having endea- 
voured to pacify that monarch by apolo^cs, 
denials, and promises, be put in motion the 
numerous army, which he had collected for the 
avowed purpose of chastising the hostility of 
the Helvetic cantons : but instead of following 
the direct road either into Switzerland or Italy, 
be passed unexpectedly between the maritime 
and Cottian Alps, and poured bis cavalry into 
the extensive plains of Lombardy. His real 
— m w- — 

. %» 


• .* 
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CHAP, object was now manifest. The Italian princes, 
whose jealousy had guarded to no purjiGse the 
accustomed roads over tiie Alps, were filled 
Sept. 7 . with consteraation: in a consistory at Rome, it 
was proposed to solicit the aid of Henry ; and a 
Sept. 11. few days later Leo, to SQCure the mediation of 
Wolsey, named that minister cardinal priest of 
St. Cicely beyond the Tiber.® 

Francis, -who still affected to be thought the 
' friend of the English monarch, received the first 
intelligence of this promotion; and though’ he 
■ was aware of its object, dispatched a messenger 
to offer his congratulations to Wolsey. But 
neither that prelate nor his sovereign could view 
with satisfaction the progress of the young con- 
queror ; who by the bloody but decisive victory 
of Marignano, and the subsequent reduction of 
Milan, had repaired the losses of his prede- 
Sept. 14. cessor, and restored, the ascendency of the 
French power in Italy. Was the former league 
to be renewed, or was Francis to be per- 
Conduct mitted to pursue his conquests ? ' After much 
of Henry. ju English cabinet, it was re- 

solved to follow a middle course between peace 
and war ; to avoid actual hostilities with France, 
but to animate its enemies with hopes, and to 
aid them with subsidies. Some money was . 
advanced, more was promised both to the em- 
peror and the cantons of Switzerland : an army . 

— — L4&: 

" Raytiald, xi, 102. ; ' . 
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of fifteen thousand Germans, and of an equal CHAP, 
number of Swiss, was collected: and Maxuui- - 
lian at its head forced his way to the veiy gates 
of Milan. But here his resources failed : and a 
mutiny of his trdJjps, who demanded their pay, 
compelled him to retrace his steps to the city of 
Trent. There he sent for Wyngficld the Eng- 
lish agent, and made to him the following most 
singular proposal. It Avas evident, he saidj that 
the other poAvels Avould never permit cither 
himself or Francis to retain permanent posses- 
sion of Milan. Would then the king of England 
accept the investiture of the dutchy ? In that 
case he was ready to adopt Henry for his son, 
and to resign in his favour the imperial dignity ; 
but on these conditions, that the king should 
declare war agfunst France, should cross the sea 
with an army, and should march by Tournay 
to the city of Treves, where Maximilian would 
meet him, and make the resignation with all the 
formalities required by law. Thence the two 
piinces, leaving the bulk of the English forcea 
to invade France in conjunction with an army 
of Germane, might proceed together towarda 
Italy, pass the Alps at Coire, take possession of 
Milan, and continue their journey to Borne, 
where Henry should receive the imperial crown 
from the hands of the sovereign pontiff.”" 

Tliere was much in diis dazzling and rmnanUo 


"Tiddesip. 114. 
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CHAP, scheme to captivate the youthfiirimag^nation of 
' — S — ' the king, but he had the good sense to listen to 
the advice of his council, contented himself with 
accepting the offer of adoptionijind directed his 
attention to a matter which more nearly con- 
cerned his o^vn interests, the conduct of the 
duke of Albany in Scotland. Against the regency 
of thi|t prince he had remonstrated in strong 
and tlircatcning terms. The Scottish parliament 
July 4. returned a firm, though respectful answer but 
Francis, who still dreaded the hostility of the 
king of England, advised the Scots to conclude 
Nov. 3. a perpetual peace with Henry ; refused to ratify 
the renewal of the ancient alliance between the 
two kingdoms, though it had been signed by his 
envoy at Edinburgh ; ‘ and even required the 
regent, in quality of his subject, to return to 
France. Albany, whether he disliked the task 
of governing a turbulent people, of whose very 
language he was ignorant, or was intimidated by 
the threats of Henry, and the displeasure of. his 
•own sovereign, willingly obeyed tnC eommwd : 
4Uid under the pretence of some urgent business 
obt^ed permission fromi the Scottish paiiia- 
hient to* revisit his family and estates. But be« 
ibre his departure provision was made for the 
ne^lh of Margaret, who had sought an asylum 
and a tehiporary council was ap- 
in wMih the numbers of the two parties 

** itj'tn. siiLSMf > 
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were nearly Imlanced, and under the nomintd CHAP, 
government of which Scotland passed four years > — 
of dissension and anarchy/^ 

Francis, having,^ won the dutchy. of Milan, Perpetual 
determined to seMre his conquest by disarming 
the hostility of his neighbours. With large 
sums of money he purchased the consent of the 
Helvetic states to a perpetual peace : Charles of 
Austria, who had succeeded Ferdinand on the 
throne of Spain, Avas persuaded to accept the 
hand of the princess Louise^ an infant of one 
year, with the rights of the house of Anjou to 
the crown of Naples as her dower ; and Maxi- Dw. 
milian himself, by the lure of pecuniary advan* 
tages, Avas induced to accede to the treaty be- 
tween France and Spain.’’^ Bqt, though Francis • 
was now at peace with all the powers of Europe, 
he felt alarmed at the unfriendly conduct of the. 
king of England, Avho had not only aided his 
enemies Avith money, but had lately concluded, a 
secret treaty against him with Maximilian and Oct 29 , 
Chi^es.'^ 1# chanced that at this period, Selim 
emperor of the Turks, having conquetsed Sgypt 
and Syria, had collected a.numerbus. army* and 
publicly threatened the extirpation of the. Chris- 
tian name. The princes .. on the bprde^ .of isa* 
THttkey trembled for their existence;. Maxi- 
milian in ft, jiet^er to the piontiff, p0e>^ed ,1^ deypt^ 
bis reinauung years'tp,^ comippq sei^ft;^ 

167— 166« i; 
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CHAP. Christendom, in opposing the enemies of the 
' cross: and Leo, having by his own authority 
Maylf, proclaimed a general truce of five years, dis- 
patched legates to the different powers, exhort- 
ing them to compose their private quarrels, and 
to unite their forces in their common defence.®* 
The opportunity was eagerly embraced by 
July 10. Francis : and at his proposal a league against 
Selim, to which all other princes were invited to 
Oct. 2. accede, was concluded between England and 
France. To cement the union between the two 
Oct. 4, crowns, the dauphin was affianced to Mary, the 
daughter of Henry : and, that cveiy probable 
occasion of dispute might be done away, Toumay 
with its dependencies was restored to France for 
*thc sum of six hundred thousand crowns.®® llius 
after ten years of war and negociation, of blood- 
shed and perfidy, were all the powers re-esta- 
blished in the same situation, in which they had 
stood previously to the league of Cambray, with 
the exception of the unfortunate, and perhaps un- 
offending king of Navarre, whose territories oh 
the south of the Pyrenees could not be recovered 
fi'om the unrelenting grasp of Spain. 

Wolsey’s Wolsey still retained the first place in the royal 
Fower. fevour, and continued to i;lse in power and opu- 


** Rym. xiii. 578. 603. 606. 621. 

^ Ibid, 610 — 700; As both th#daiiphjin and the princess were 
etuldren^ the king and queen of France made the contract in the 
name of their son, and the king and queen of England, by theS^ .. 
pmy tlft earl of Spinerset| in the name of their daughter. 
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lence. Archbishop Warham liad often solicited CHAP, 
permission to retire from the chancery to the • 
exercise of his episcopal functions : and tlicluug, 
having at last ac^pted his resignation, tendered 
the seals to the cardinal. iVhethcr it was through 
an affectation of modesty, or that he thought 
this office incompatible with his other duties, 

WoHey declined the offer: nor was it till after 1515. 
repeated solicitations that he acquiesced Si the 
wish of his sovereign.®^ ,IIc had, however, no 
objection to the dignity of papal legate, with 
which he was invested by L^o X. The com- uia. 
mission was originally limited to two years : but 
Wolsey procured successive prorogations from 
different popes, and, not content with the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction of the office, repeatedly solicited 
additional powers, till at length he possessed and 
exercised within the realm almost all the pre- 
rogatives of the sovereign pontiff.^ Nor was his 


Hym. xiii. 530. Some vrriters have ascribed the rebignation of 
Warham to compulsion, arising from the desire of Wolsey to 
occupy his place. It will be difficult to reconcile this supposition 
with the contemporary testimony of sir Thomas More and Am- 
monius. Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis officio* cancellarii, cujua 
onus jam aliquot, ut scis, annos mirum quam laborabat cxcutere, 
tandem exsolutus est. £p. Mori Erasino ann. 151G. Apud £rasm» 
tom. iii. p, 334. Thus Canluariensis cum bona regis venia magis- 
tratu se abdicavit : quern Eboracensis impendio rogatus siiscepit. 
Ammon, Erasmo, Feb. 17, ann. 1517, p. S21. More, in his letter 
to Warham himself, notices the same — Magistratum deponere 
(quod tua paternitas magno labore impetravit u4liceret facere), 
Apud Stapleton, Vit Mori, p, 336. 
f Rym. xMu 734. xiv. 18. ^ 
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ambition yet satisfied. We shall afterwards be» 
hold himj at the deatb of each* pope, labouring,, 
but in vain, to seat, himself in the chair of 
St. Peter. * 

His love of wealth was subordinate only to 
his love of power. As chancellor and legate 
he derived considerable emoluments from the 
pourts in which he presided. He was also arch* 
bishop of York : he farmed the revenues of 
Hereford and Worcester, sees which had beea 
granted to foreigners : he held in commendam 
the abbey of St. Alban’s, with the bishopric of 
Bath : and afterwards, as they became vacant, 
he exchanged Bath for the rich bishopric of 
Durham, and Durham for the ^dmimstration of 
the still richer church of Winchester.®® To 
these sources of wealth should be added the pre* 
sents and pensions which he received from 
foreign princes. Francis settled on him an an- 
nuity of twelve thousand livres, as a compen- 
sation for the bishopric of Tournay, and Charles 
and Leo granted him a yearly pension of seven 
thousand five hundred ducats from, the i^venues 
of the bishoprics of Toledo and Palencia in 
Spsun.®® In justice to his memory it should, 
however, be observed, that if he grasped; at 
wealth, ft was to spend, not to hoard. it 
establishment was on the most princely scale, 
comprising no fewer than eight 




RyBi. xUi. SSS^ TSO.'TSS. jnv. SS8.^< 
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vidatds. The chh^ offices were ffiled by barons CHAP, 
and knights: and among his iflainers he oum- 
bered the sons of 'n^y distiiig^iid)ed< families/ 
who ^aspired ui:^r,|ii8 patronage to dvil or 
military preferment. Oh occasions of cere*' ^ 
mony he appeared with a pomp which^ though 
it might be unbecoming in a cleigyman^ shev^ed^ 
him to be the representative of the king of J^g-, 
land, and of the sovereign pontiff. The eiraigns 
of his several dignities, as chancellor and legate, 
were borne before him : he was sunouhded by 
noblemen and prelates ; and j^as followed by a ^ 
long train of mules bearii^^ coffers on their 
backs covered with pieces of crimson doth. He 
spared no expense in his buildings : and, as soon . 
as he had finished the palace of Hampton Courts 
and furnished it to his taste, he gave tlie ivholc 
to Henry; perhaps the most: magnificent pre- 
sent, that a subject ever made to his sovereign. 

Hie character of Wolsey has beeh pourtra^ed iiu cha* 
by the pendl'of Erasmus, who had:tasted of his 
l^nty,*” and -by that of. Polydohei. whom his 
justice or policy bad thro^ 'into confin^nent. 
Neglecting the venal pnusc of jhe ohe^ anthtiie 
vehbmous slander of the other, we* imayrpani>' 
nounce him a minister of > consummate addnesa 
and commanding abilities ; greedy of wtoltii) 

■; ~ ■ ' f"« V i ' "I ., ii 

. '■ Itoimu pniscs hiiqJbighljEia mtuixf >faiKepistle» SSa 

MS; also 331* 414. 463), and yet had the meanoeas to diqHnuie 
tnaa aa soon aa he hew4 hia MetudM^ a|^ omnihua, 
aasAtMeafMioi^ A6 dicam a aemiaw Anatr tsso; p<dMr. . . 
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CHAP, and power, and glory; anxious to exalt the 
throne on which, his own greatness was built, 
and the church of ^hich he was .so disth^ished 
a member ; but capablt^ in the pursuit of these 
different objects, of.'Tstooping'.to ^pedirats, 
whicli sincerity and justice would drSavotv/and 
of adopting, through indulgence to the caprice 
and passions of thd king, measures, whieh often 
invol^d him in contradictions and difficulties, 
and ultimately occasioned his ruin. As legate, 
he is said to have exercised without delicacy his 
new superiority o^er the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and to have drawn to his court the cogni- 
zance of causes, which belonged to that primate : 
but the question of right betweep them admitted 
of much dispute, and it is acknowledged on the 
other hand, that he reformed many abuses in 
the church, and compelled the secular and re- 
gular clergy to live according to the canons* • 
Hia'office of chancellor afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of displaying the versatility and supe- 
riority of his talents. He was not, ihdeed, 

. acquainted with the subtleties and minutise of 
legal proceedings, and on that account was 
careful to avail himself of the knowledge and 
experience of others: but he always decided 
according to the dictates of his own judgpnent; 
and the equity of his decrees was universally 

admitted and applauded.*” To appease domes^o. ^ 

. 

** Princeps Cantuariensi suifecit £boracensei»| qui ita se gerit ut 
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quarrels, and reconcile families at variance with CIIAP. 
each other, he was accustomed to ofier himself 
as a friendly ari)itratotbetwi^ri''t^, j^ties: that 
the poor imght ^uraue th^t elaimrwith facility 
and , v^ithout expense, he established courts of 
requests: M' the ordinary administration of jus- 
tice he introduced improvements which were 
received with gratitude by the country ;® f^d he 
made it his peculiar care to punish with s^erity 
those offenders, who had defrauded the revenue, 
or oppressed the people. But his reputation, 
and the ease with which hie admitted suits, 
crowded the chanceiy with petitioners: he soon 
found himself bvenvhelmed with a multiplicity 
of business : and the kingj to relieve him,’ esta- 
blished four subordinate courts, of which that 
under the presidency of the master of the rolls 
is still preserved.. 

Literature found in the cardinal a constent 
and bountiful patron. ‘ On native sCholar^e 
heaped preferment, and tlie most eminent fo-' 
reigners were invited by him to teach in the 
universities. Both of these' celebrated 'aC’ade-" 


speixi qnoque omnium^ quanquatn pro reliqujis ejus virtutibus^maxi- 
mstm, longc tamen exsuperet ; et, quod cs^ difHcl)lununi^ post opti* 
ini|m praidecessorem vaide {>robetur et placeat. Mofus Krastno/ 
;Quem ;inagist]:atum£boiiacen^ piilchen^e gcrit^:; Am- 
mon. Erasmo^ p. 221. . .p. . . . ; ^ 

^ ' AHa" poiro constiluit judicia ubi paupei^um quenfno]mi|‘ W 
atiiHrcntur t multaque ordinavit in r^soiviitbus popularibm^ta, 
ac nobi^ ial^und usque quibus yirum.se pii^dit 

sapientissimum necnon pe^nblkas 14. I wi^ 
hehad particularized " 
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CHAP, mies were the objects of his care: but Cbcford 
chi^y experienced h^ munifieeace k: the en- 
July 13. dowment of seven! ieoi^Hreships, aad the foun- 
dation of Christ Ch't||^,%hich, ijiDUght he hved 
not to complete it, exists a sple^d^||^)n^ 
ment to his memory. As a nuris^iy "llr l&is 
establishment he erected another colf^ge at 
Ipswich, the place of his nativity. 

His to- . But these occupations at home did not divert 
Iks.” his eyes from the shifting scene of politics 
abroad. He was constantly informed of the 
secret history of, tlie continental courts ; and 
his dispatches, of which several are still extant, 
shew that he Was occustomsd tQ pursue every 
event through all its probable consequences'; 
to consider each measure in its several bear- 
ings; and to furnish his agents with instruc- 
tions beforehand for almost every contingency. 

great object was to preserve the balance of 
pi^er between the rival houses of France and 
Austria and to this we should refer the mu- 
table politics of the English cabinet, which first 
deserted Francis to support the cause of Charles, 
and, when Charles had obtained the ascendency, 
abandoned him to repair the broken fortunes of 
Francis. The consequence was, that as long as 
Wblsey presided in the council, the minister 
was feared and courted by princes and ponlifik, 
^ the king held the disdnguished station of arbiter 
iof’lurcpe^ - ■ ■ ■■ \ 

■ 'I ., i ; 

'** viit. 499^ Uwft lilnitcf,f , SUft. 
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0HABLS8 V, IS ELECTED EMPEROR — INTERVIEW BI^TWBEN 
BENRY AND FRANCIS — ARREST AND EXECUTION OF THE 
DUKE OF BUCKING n\M^WOLSEY 18 ARBITRATOR Bf^WEBN 
VEAN0I8 AND CnARL£S~lS DISAPPOINTED OF THE ' PAPACY 

<18 OPPOSED IN Ills ATTEMPT TO RAISE MONEY THE 

ENGLISH INVADE FRANCK — BATTLE OF PAVIA, AND CAPTI- 
VITY OF FRANCIS — HENRY DESERTS CHARLES, AND MAKES 
PEACE WITH PRANCE— TREATY OF MADRID — ORIGIN OF 

THE REFORMATION HENRY WRITES AGAINST LUTHER— 

BE IS DECLARED DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 

» 

Charles of Austria, who, in right of his father CHAP. 
Philip, had inherited the rich and populous pro- . 
vinces of the Netherlands, the ancient patrimony 
of the house of Burgundy, ascended the Spanish tween 
throne on the death of Ferdinand, as the re|&e- S^Pran- 
fientative of bis mother Juana, the daughter of ^ 
that monarch by Isabella of Castile. He was in 
tibe vigour of youth, gifted with superior talents^ 
and anxious to earn the laurels of a conquercsr: 
qualities which equally formed the character of 
ha nrighbour, the king of Frdnce. Had there 
egtisted no hereditary enmity between the two 
AlDMiies, no conflicting claims to the possessioa 
«f jtiie same territories, BtiU,ttMir commin^Bmir , 
InSon, iHid that desire w^sh each dis^lapSR'of 
htKaaaag the first amoog the princes of ebris^* 
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CHAP, tendom, would have made them rivals, and 

^ ^ adversaries. Their power was almost equally 

balanced. If the dominions of Charles were 
more e.xtcnsivc, those of Francis were more 
compact: if the one could command the ser- 
vices of a more numerous population, the other 
ruled with fewer impediments, and with more 
absolute sway. The French monarchs had suc- 
cessively annexed to the crown those fiefs which 
had formerly rendered their possessors almost 
iudependent of the sovercii^n ; and, by crushinff 
the feudal aristocracy of ancient times, had en- 
abled themselves to wield at pleasure, and 
without contradiction, the whole power of their 
empire. But in the Netherlands the measures 
of the prince were perpetually impeded by the 
opposition of the states: and CAcn in Spain, 
though the different king-doms which once di- 
vided the ])cu)usula, had been, with the excep- 
tion of Portugal, moulded by the genius of 
Ferdinand into one powerful monarchy, yet the 
exercise of the royal authority was greatly cir- 
cumscribed by the rights and immunities still 
claimed by the cortes and the nobility. 

Three years after the demise of Ferdinand, 
the rivalry bctu'ccn the young kings was called 
into full activity by the death of the emperor 
Maximilian. That prince, anxious to secure the 
succession to the imperial crown in the house 
of Austria, had in the last diet solicited the 
electors to name his grandson Charles king 




1519. 
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of the Romms. Hie. tied promised 

thdir voices: .hut from •mgegement' they 
were rdecM Ibf hisi^p!s£(ij a|nd*‘#sre now sum- 
W thoo^ a Eing of 'the Romans, 
’^einQpetW'/ ^ Clharles mnotmced himself a 
^Jkte: md the vanity of Francis imme* 
diately prompted him to. come forward as a 
competitor. The intrigues of the Frenc^and 
Spatush courts on dns occasion are forcign^m ■ 
the subject of the present woric : but the con*^ 
duct of H^iy demands the attention of *the 
reader. IRs former 'refusal of the imperial 
crown, when it was offered .by Maximilian, had 
not proceeded from 'the moderation of his de- 
sires, but from diffidence in the sincerity of his 
ally. Now that, the glitstering prize was open Henry 
to competition, he disclosed his wishes to his 
fiivourite ; and both the king and the cardinal, crown, 
reciprocally inflaming the ambition of each oth^, 
indulged in the most flattering delusions. Hln 
fancy they were already seated, the one on the 
throne of the Csesars, the ofhsr in the ^air of 
St; Peter^ and beheld the wholh Christian world, 
liuty md clergy^ prostmut Mi^ieir feet. 

Hie elecrion of^Heni^^pACH^ secure, H was 
foretold^ the.eleMion tmd Pace was 

dispatched ? ttf KSernfeity,^ vf^'^hstfucrions to 
sound the d^epositiotas’icff th^s^phtors, to mtilfe 
, them md ^ he 

sav 0 pro^^ of (Eralea|j^iidBii^ of 
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CHAP, native prince to the exclusion of both Francis 
and Charles. But experience soon taught this 
envoy that with mere promises he was no match 
for the agents of the other candidates, avIio came 
furnished with ready money: and therefore 
adhering to subsequent instructions, he threw 
Charles into the scale the whole weiglit of his influence 
emperor, ill favoui* of the king of Spain, who after a long 
June 28. (ieijatg choscn without a dissentient voice.' 
•"‘'b' 5- In this transaction Francis had great reason to 
complain of the duplicity of “ his good brother. ' 
From the very beginning he had received assur- 
ances of the most cordial support from the 
English court ; and in return had expressed his 
gratitude to the king by a letter of thanks, and 
to Wolsey by a promise of securing for him on 
the first vacancy fourteen votes in the conclave. 
Prudence, however, taught him to accept with 
seeming satisfaction the apology of the English 
cabinet, that Paco would have aided him, hud 
there appeared any chance of success, and had 
only seconded the election of Charles, because 


Francis 
isolicits an 
interview 
with 
Henry. 


it was in vain to oppose it.* 

Though the tw^o competitors during the con- 
test had professed the highest esteem for each 
other, tlie bitterest animosity already rankled 

• Lfttere ill principi, t!5. The <lay befofr, the imperial croun 
was otftired to Frederic, elector of Saxony, who not only refused 
it, but also a large sum of money, of wljith tlie imperial ambassa- 
dors wished to make him a present, as a token of the gratitude of 
Charles.' Letter of Cajetan, ibid. 

Apud Fiddes, $19—924. 
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in their hearts, and each sought to fortify him- CHAP, 
self with the support of Henry against the « — 
presumed hostility of' his rival. To Francis the 
late conduct of the king of England afforded but 
slender hopes of success : he trusted, however, , 

to his own address and eloquence; and sum- 
moned Henry to perform an article in the last 
treaty, by which it Was agreed that the two 
monarchs should meet each ot1;icr on the border 
of their respective dominions. Tlie intelligence isao. 
alarmed the jealousy of the Spanish cabinet: 
remonstrances were inade against an interview 
so pregnant with mischief to the interests of 
Charles: and Henry, while he pretended a 
readiness to fulfil the treaty, suggested diffi- 
culties, demanded explanations, and artfully 
contrived reasons to suspend or postpone the 
meeting. But his eunning was opposed with 
equal cunning : and Francis brought the ques- 
tion to an issue by signing a. commission, which 
gave full power to Wolsey to settle every point 
in debate, as he should judge most conducive 
to the joint honour of the two kings. Having 
received the permission of hi^i own sovereign, 
the cardinal decreed that the interview should 
take place dn. the last day of May, but within 
the l^glish j^e betweeiv JLfdrejs and Guisnea: 
and that, to celebrate tlte meeting,' a toumaV 
ment shdnld be held at Jhfe Sa^ ti 
the kings England ^th ei^j|jdn 

assistants, should arisweV all opponents; ar;tilt, 
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tourney, and barriers.* Still the struggle con- 
Wyl-/ tinned between the two monarchs, the one 
labouring to evade, the other to enforce this 
award. 

Among the artiflees to which Henry resorted, 
there is one which will amuse the reader. As 
a proof of his sincerity, he swore before the 
P’rench ambassador that he would never more 
cut his beard, till he had visited “ his good 
“ brother ; ” and Francis, anxious to bind him 
still faster, immediately took a similar oath. 
But the former neglected, the latter ^fulfilled his 
..promise : and w|icn long beards had in conse- 
c]iucnce become the prevailing fashion in the 
French court, sir Thomas Boleyn was com- 
pelled to apologize for the bad faith of his 
master, by alleging that the queen of England 
felt an insuperable antipathy to a bushy chin. At 
May 21 . length Henry with a numerous and splendid 
visit^im retinue left Greenwich, and proceeded by slow 
stages to Canterbury ; where, to the surprise of 
25- all who had not been admitted into the secret, 
advice was received that Charles 'mth a squadron 
of Spanish ships had, cast apehor in the harbour 
of I ly the. He had been impelled (so it was 
pretended) by the most urgent motives to visit 
his paternal dominions ini the Netherlands ; and 
hearing is he. sailed ujl'^ ^h^neV, that the 
English cqprt was hear tfii’^psistj^had laiided to 


^ See it in Half, 70.' 
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pay his respects to his uncle and aunt. This “HAP 
apparently accidental meetings was celebrated at — „ — » 
Canterbury with feasts and rejoicings : the young ’ 

emperor by his flattery and attentions rooted 
himself in the affections of Henry, and by pro- 
mises and pi’esents secured the friendship of 
Wolscy : and on the fourth day, when he sailed 
from Sandwich, the king, with his court, crossed 
the strait from Dover to Calais.* 

For several weeks a thousand workmen had interuew 
been busily employed in erecting a palace of 
frame work near the castle of Guisnes. It waS 
of a quadrangular form, and measured in com- 
pass four hundred and thirty-seven yifrds, con- 
taining a most sumptuous chapel, several apart- 
ments of state, and ample accommodations for 
the king and queen, and their numerous attend- 
ants. No expense had been spared in internal 
or external decorations. Tlie furniture was new 
and of the most costly description : the ceilings 
were covered witli silk; and the w'alls hung with 
cloth of arms. Near the town of Ardres an 
edifice of »roilar magnificence^had )b»een erected 
for the king' pf France, and'^djojlning to it a 
pavilion or^banquking room, supported from 
the 8umlql^ of. a mast standing ui ibe eenfrc;, 
and covered'i^reiy, Jhf gold. 

8oon,as the tbW'Hfesp^ptiVp 

residences, the to Fraoels 

■ 

t Ball, n. p. 9S0. , 
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CHAP, and remained Avith him two days. The result 
- M'as an additional treaty, which proves the ex- 
June r. anxiety of that monarch to secure the 

friendship, or at least the forbearance of the 
Engflish king. He was already bound to pay 
one million of crowns within a fixed period : he 
now engaged for himself and his successors to 
pay to Henry, and the heirs of Henry for ever, 
the yearly sum of one hundred thousand crowns, 
in the event of the marriage between the dau- 
phin and the princess Mary being afterwards 
solemnized, and the issue of that marriage seated 
<>. on the English throne. Moreover, as the affairs 
of Scotland had long been a source of jealousy 
and contention between the two crowns, he 
consented that they should be referred to the 
amicable determination of the cardinal of York- 
and of Louisa, his own mother.® After these 
preliminaries the monarchs rode from their 
several residences to the valley of Andeni, 
7. situate Avithin the territory of Guisues. Their 
attendants halted on the opposite declivities. 
Henry and Francis descended into the valley, 
alighted from their horses, embraced each other 
and Avalked arm in arm into a pavilion, which 
had been prepared for their reception. The next 
fortnight was consumed in feats of arms, in 
banquets, and in disguisings. ..During six days 
tlie kings and their associates tilted with spears 

I*——** ■! ■■■■!■■ H i m i . n wm rn m 

« Rtid. xiu. 719->7S3, rsd, t34. 
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against all comers : the tourney with the broad CHAi*. 
sword on horseback occupied t>ro jnore : and < — ^ 
the last was employed in fighting at the barriers 
on foot. The queens of England and France 
with their ladies and officers beheld the com- 
batants from the gaUcries : and the heralds daily 
registered the names> the arms, and the feats of 
the knights. 

On every occasion the two l|ings appeared 
with equal splendour, .and acquitted themselves 
with equal applause : their bravest antagonists 
deemed it no disgrace to yield to royal prowess : 
and Henry and Fratfeis, though, they fought five 
battles each day, invariably overcame, every 
opponent. Yet amidst this display ot friendr 
ship, a secret jealousy divided the two nations. 
Rumours of intended treachery were repeatedly 
circulated both at Ardres^ and Guisnes: the 
attendants on each side were scrupulously num- 
bered: 'both kings left their, resj^eetive resi- 
dences at the some hpur,: both visited the 
queens at the same time • l^th met at the e^apt 
spot which had been, previpudy fixed. At length 
the frank and, generous,, temper^ of iFrancis; 
spurned at Ihese p^antion?;, -and early one 
morning!: he. ro^ to pgrpH^d- Henry 

in his bedj. ahd iold, ^ pri- 

son^. Bntjiheisghthe^^lNiu^^i^ 
to imitate die, ,bf 

greater security, wh^nc^er : ftom 
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Ardres, disguised himself and his attendants 
' — that he might not be known. On the last day 
uiw ai, leave of queen Catharine, and w’as 

returning to Ardres, conducted by the cardinal 
imd the duke of Buekingham, when Ik* met a 
body of maskers, among whom was tlu* king of 
England. Henry lowered his vizor, and threw 
a eollar of jewels round the neck of the French 
king, who in return presented his English bro- 
ther with a braeelet of considerable \ abic. They 
then embraced, and bade each other farew ell.*' 
Henry If Francis flattered himself that in this intor- 
chTlcs. view he had made a favourable impression on 
the English monarch, he was quiclily undi- 
ceived. * He had remarked with surprise that, 
though the tournament had been proclaimed in 
the domimoDS of Charles, tK)t one Spanisli or 
Burgundian gentleman had been suireved to 
attend ; and imprudently betrayed his <'hagrin 
by commanding or countenancing an iii'.idious, 
though unsuccessful, attempt on the neighbour- 
ing town of St. Omer, But his jealousy was 
still more alarmed, when he had learned that, 
within a few. days after his departure, Henry had 
July 10. idsited lus imperial nephew at Wael, had accom- 
panied him to Gravelines,) and thence bad con- 
11. ducted him bock to Callus to pay his devoirs to 
his aunt Every artifice employed to dis- 
cover the* real object of this second meeting: 


; Hall, ?»-<««. Du.Bellay, S6. 
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French spies, in the disguise of maskers, in- CHAP, 
sinuated themselves into the palace: and the >-4'^ 
French ambassador. La Roche, having obtained July 13. 
an audience of the tvro monarchs, read in their 
presence the tripartite league fonnerly concluded 
between them and Francis, and required Charles 
to ratify it with his signature as emperor. That 
prince, however, eluded the demand $ and after 
a visit of three days, returned into his own do- w. 
minions. ITie result of both these interviews 
had been in his favour. The first between 
Henry and Francis had served only to confirm 
the rivalry, which had so long subsisted between . 
England and France : and the second had afforded 
him the opportunity of pleasing the nation by 
his affability and condescension, and of flatter- 
ing the ^‘anity of his uncle, by appointing him 
umpire in every subsequent difference, which 
might arise between himself and the French 
monarch.^ 

In the interview at Andem, not only the two Acrosa. 
kings, but' also their atttmdants, had sought to 
surpass each other in the magtdflcence of their 
dress, and the display .of their riches.*- Of the 
French nobility 'jt wasl'said thut many earned 
their whole estates' on their backs: mtoag the 
English' theMuke of Buddhgham 'ventured to 

— 1 ri .4 l 1 i .1 1f 1 . 

* Polydoie complaimt Uiat op 'drift occftuifti tbift £ 1 ^^ bto 
began to adopt the Ftencb riutriom, and to cidiaO|e dtejr native 
drese foronelwlieoooiittg. ' • 
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express his marked disapprobation of a visit, 
which had led to so much useless expense. By 
those writers, who are accustomed to attribute 
to the counsels of the cardinal every event, 
which occurred under his administration, it has 
been supposed that resentment for this remark 
Induced Wolscy to bring the duke, by false ac- 
cusations, to the scaffold. But more authentic 
documents refer the cause of his ruin, to the 
vanity and imprudence of Buckingham himself, 
who indulged a notion that he should one day 
ascend tlie throne ; and to the jealousy and 
caution of Henry, who was not of a temper to 
spare the man, from whose ambition he prog- 
nosticated danger to himself or his posterity. 
The duke was descended from Edward the 
third, 4)oth through John of Ghent, duke of 
Lancaster, and Tliomas of Woodstock, duke of 
Glocester ; and had the misfortune to become 
acquainted with Hopkins, prior of the chartcr- 
^h'ouse at Menton, who pretended to the gift of 
prophecy, and employed that gift to flatter the 
vanity of his benefactor. 

When the expedition sailed to lay siege to 
Terouanne, Hopkins assured the duke that 
Henry would return with, glory from Frtmce, 
but that James of Scotlwd> if .he should pass 
the borders, ^ronld not live to revisit .his do- 
minions. accomplishment ^ these {Hredic- 
tions made a deep impression on Buckingham’s 
mind : and he list^ed lyilh {demure (md credu- 
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lity to the same monk, who sometimes ex- 
pressed bis fear, diat the king wpnld leave no 
issue to inherit the throne, at ofher times affected 
to foresee something great in the destiny of 
young Stafford, the duke’s son.® How far the 
unfortunate nobleman allowed his ambition to 
be deluded by these predictions, may be uncer- 
tain : but enough had transpired.to awaken the 
suspicion of Henry, who for two years carefully 
watched and, sometimes perhaps, unfairly in- 
terpreted, his conduct. He had of late greatly 
augmented the number of his retainers ; and 
among others sir WilEam Bulmer had quitted 
the king’s service to enter into that of Bucking- 
ham. Before the last voyage to France, the 
knight was called to the star chamber, where he 
acknowledged his fault, and on his%nees begged 
for mercy. Henry replied that he pardoned 
him ; but that “ be would none of his servants 
“ should bang on another man’s sleeve: and that 
what might be thought by his depi^ing, and 
“ what nnght be supposed by - the dujee’s retain- 
“ ihg, he would not then deel^.” “ 'The mean- 
ing of this enigmatical remki^ was hot' disclosed 
till eighteen, months afterwar^, wheo;> Buck- 
ingham, who Resided on hts!!^]ta^;4f 
in Glocesti^s^e, reeeivG4f!h order 

to repur to tbe^ coia^ Ic^f^ed, and! wqs 
followed at;h/Bhort. !dih^Ce thihh. knights. 


CHAP. 

II. 


' ni9. 
Nov. 
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CH^. who had been secretly instructed not to lose 
' — ^ sight of the destined victim. His suspicions 
were first excited at Windsor, where he was 
treated with unusual ^srespeot : they Were con- 
firmed at York place, where the cardinal refused 


to see him. With a misboding heart he entered 
his barge ; and as he Safied down the river 
His arrest, towards Grcehwichj was arrested, and conveyed 
April 16 . to the Tower. The cognizance of his guilt was 
referred to the Ic^timate tribunal: and before 
the duke of Norfolk, as^igh steward, and seven- 
May 13 . teen other peers, he was charged with haring 
^ elicited the prophecies of Hopkins by messages, 
and personal interrogations : witli having sought 
to debauch by promises and presents the fidelity 
of the king’s servantsf, and of 'tlie yeomen of the 
guairi : with haring said, ‘Ufhen he was repri- 
manded for retaining' sir William Bulmcr, that 
if he had been ordered Jhto confinement, lie 


would have plunged his dagger Ihto the king’s 
hoart : and with haring avowed his dctennlna- 
lion, in the event bf Henry’s death, to cut off 
the heads of the ‘car^^ indWoche d^'ers, and 
to seize the gbverni^e^ iii:d|>fianed o)F all oppo- 
nents. : '!Phe d^je 0r8jt"dhj^tfed^t^ 
contained in ithe mdidi^eht' ^jahionh an 
ov^t 

gwlt of ti^dh/:’‘l)ut']^n^3^'rae 
repUed 1^. th^;i,^nihe 

the death of :^W1^ing^;fmd in^ght be 

satisfactory evidence eff such -^i^iihation. H? 
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next attempted tp refute the separate charges CHAP, 
with great force of elp.quence, and strppg denials « — 
of guilt; and then.dem^ded th^.the fitnesses 
might be coiifranted with lum., were 

accordingly larojight forward, Ht^ldna the 
prophet^ Delacourt his confessor, Perk his c^n- 
cellor, ahd h^evett his cousin, and formerly his 
stewar(i. The peers consulted in private respect- 
ing their verdict : and when the prisoner was 
again introduced, the duke of Norfolk in tcai-s 
informed him that he had been found guilty, 
and pronounced judgment of death. Bucking- 
ham replied with a, firm voice: /‘.My lord of 
“ Norfolk, you have said, to me as a traitor 
“ should be said unto : but 1 was never none. 

“ Still, ray lords, I nothing malign you for tliat 
you have done unto me. May the eternal 
“ God forgive you my death, as I dp. I sliall 
“ never sue to the king fpr life, howbeit he is a 
“ gracious prince, and mpre grace may come 
“ from hiin than I desire.. I desire you, my 
“ lords, and all my fellows, to piray for me.” He 
persisted in his resolution upt to solicit mercy, Andexc- 
and .wa^ teheadedr.on Tqwec-hili, amidst the 
tcairs aiid ,lao)eh^tions..of the speotatprs. “ God 
“ have ph hfs souy^saypr^^^ reporter of 


Ucri. VIH. Si'f, , 11^, 85. 

Herbert, 'J 
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^HAP. In the mean while the flames of war had been 
' — rekindled by the ambition of Francis in Spain, 
makes war Italy, and the Netherlands. The Spaniards 
Cowries dissatisfied with the conduct of their young 

sovereign. ITiey complained that their liberties 
had been infringed, that taxes had been illegally 
imposed, and that the government had been in- 
trusted to proud and rapacious foreigners, who 
had followed Charles from Belgium to the pen- 
insula. As long as they were overawed by the 
presence of the emperor, they confined them- 
selves to murmurs and remonstrances : the mo- 
ment he sailed to England, they unfurled the 
standard of insurrection. Firancis suffered him- 
self to be seduced by so favourable an oppor- 
tunity. He had summoned Charles to do jus- 
tice, according to his promise, to the injured 
queen t>f Navarre, and had received for answer 
that Spain possessed that kingdom in virtue of 
an ecclesiastical sentence,’’* the same title by 
whidi France held Nai'bonne and Toulouse, 
formerly parcels of the kingdom of An agon. 
Let Francis restore those provinces, and Charles 
would suiTcnder Navarre. But tlie Spanish 
revolt put an end to the uegociation : the French 
army burst over the Pyrenees : and in fifteen 
days NavaiTC was freed from, the yoke of 
Spain, nie insurgents beheld tlds event 

’ . ' ' • ’ ' 

TKis refers to Jho general censure published by Julius agiinst 
oil the adherents of Louis. >■ i . 
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with indifference: but the French army had chap. 
no sooner invested Logrono in Castile, than v-ij; — - 
they rallied af the call of tlidr country, repelled 
the invaders, and recovered Navarre as rapidly 
as it had been lost. At the same time, to em- 
barrass his adversary on the frontiers of Ger- 
many, Francis had encouraged De la Marque, 
duke of Bouillon, to send a defiance to his sove- 
reign, and to invade the Netherlands at the head 
of an army, which had been raised in FrUnce.' 

But while he secured the aid of this petty prince, 
he lost a more powerful ally in Leo X., who, 
unable to obtain from him the restitution of 
Placentia and Parma, accepted the more pro- Mayo. 
inising offers of Charles, and undertook to expel 
the French from the soil of Italy.* The papal 
and imperial armies had already joined at Bo- 
logna ; and forty thousand men had overrun the 
dominions of Dc la Marque, when Francis con- 
descended to accept the mediation of the king of 
England, and to, submit his pretensions to the July i. 
equity of Henry or of his deputy, prayided the 
award were not considered as binding, without 
the approbation of the French envoy.” 

The liigh dignity of arbitrator was immedi- Wolscy 
ately: conferred upon Wolsey,, who repaired in bctwceir 
great state , to Calais,' and pt^ently listened to 
the adverse pl^ of j^ejfoyo' parties. The 
Fi’cnch complain^ that C|nirl:^. had Ijroken the 

, 

Muratoii, ;Aiaid|, 10$;;' 'HyRivS^. 748. 
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CHAP, treaty of Noyon in 1516 by continuing to hold 
V ^ possession of Navarre, and that he refused to 
do homage for Flanders and Artois, fiefs of the 
French crown. The Imperialists maintained 
that the treaty of Noyon bad been extorted from 
Charles by fraud and violence, and retorted on 
their adversaries the late invasion of Spain, and 
the clandestine support which had been given to 
the duke of Bouillon. Though the cardinal 
earnestly laboured to sooth the irritation, and 
moderate the demands of the litigants, they 
grew daily more Avarm and obstinate; and at 
last Gattinara, the imperial chancellor, declared 
that it was beneath the dignity of his master to 
assent to any terras till ho had previously re- 
ceived satisfaction from Francis, and that he was 
confined by his instructions to the mere exposure 
of the injuries Avhich the emperor liad received, 
* and the demand of the aid, to which the king ol 

England •ms bound by the late treaty.'^ 

Ills award. This declaration afibrded} perhaps was meant 

to afford, .the cardinal a pretext to solicit a pri- 
vate conference with Charles, tliat he might dis- 
pose the mind of that prince to peace, and induce 
him to enlarge the powers of his arahmssadors.'" 

AuE. With a train of more than five hundred horse- 

— r — 

Pet Mert STS. 420 . 494 . Notices AISS.'du Roi, ti. 40 . 

Befure he IcR England he had determined to visit the emperor, 
and on his return frq^ Jffiugcs assurt^'the king that that prince 
would he cntir^ mleilby'tahu. Res hb'lialiets’in Burnet, iii. 
Itccords, p. 8, p. . I . ' 
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men he proceeded to Bruges, was received with CHAIV 
the most marked attention, and Spent three days « — sr—* 
in close eonsultation with the emperor. On his 
return to Calais the conferences were resumed’: 
but the obstinacy of the two parties could not 
be subdued ; and their demands were recipro- 
cally regulated not by justice, but by the oscil- 
lating success of the war. The imperialists had 
taken Mouzon,and formed the siege of Mazieres: 
but they retired at the approach of Francis, who 
in his turn was chocked in the pursuit by the 
gallantry and address of the count of Nassau. 

The cardinal at length drew up a project of 
peace, which compelled the belligerents to reeal 
their armies into their respective territories, and 
referred the fate of the fortresses, which had been 
taken, to the arbitration of Henry. It was carried 
to the emperor by the lord St. John and sir 
Thomas Boleyn, to the king of France by the 
carl of Worcester and the bishop of Ely : and 
the assent of both monarchs was confidently ex- 
pected ; when it was made knovni that Fonta- 
rabia had been taken by the admiral Bonnivet. 

The imperialists instantly demanded, the French 
as positively refused, the restoration of the place : 
and the cardinal despairing of an accommodation 
pronounced his final judgment, that Francis had Oct ii . 
been the aggressOT in the War,, and that Henry 
was bound by treaty to aid his imperial ally. 

Tlie result of the interview at'Bruges ms now 
disclosed in a le^ue signed at Calais between 

von. VI. G 
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CHAP. pope, the emperor, and the king' of Knglaml. 
' — ^ It was agreed that in order to restrain the am- 
bition of Francis, and to further the intended 
expedition against the Turks, each of these 
powers should in the following spring invade 
France with a numerous army, unless a peace 
'ivcre concluded between the belligerents within 
a limited time : and that for the common good 
of Christendom the projected marriage between 
the dauphin and Mary, the daughter of Henry, 
should be set aside for the more beneficial mar- 
riage of the 6amc princess with the emperor. 
Nov. 19. Before the signature of this treaty, Milan had 
been recovered by the combined forces in Italy : 
shortly afterwards Tournay surrendered to the 
arms of the imperialists ; and Francis was com- 
pelled to content himself with the reduction of 
the unimportant fortress of Hesdin."’ 
lie aspires The deliverance of Milan from the yoke of 
France, diffused the most extravagant joy 
throughout the Italian states. The pontiff' or- 
dered the event to be, celebrated with thanks- 
givings and games ; hastened to Rome that he 
might enjoy the triumph of his policy and arms ; 
Nov. '!4. and entered his capital in high spirits, and ap- 
parently in perfect health. Yet a sudden indis- 
position prevented him from attending a consis- 
bcc. 1. toiT, which he had summoned ; and in two or 
three days it was known that he was dead.*'" The 

"* Belrairc, xiv. Guicciard. 981. Muratori, xiv. 271. Hall, 80— 
00, Notices des MSS. ii. 00—61. ” Muratdri, xiv. 173. 
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news travelled with expedition to England, and CIIAP. 
Wolsey immediately extended his views to the ' — ^ 
papal throne. The idea of seating that minister 
in the chair of St. Peter was not new : it had 
already formed the subject of several conferences 
between the king, the emperor, and the cardinal. 

By Henry it had long been ardently desired: 

Charles through policy or inclination promised 
his aid : and Wolsey, with a decent affectation 
of humility, consented to place his shoulders 
under the burden. He acknowledged his un- 
worthiness and incapacity : it hud always been 
the first wish of his heart to live and die in the 
service of his native sovereign ; yet he felt it his 
duty to submit to the superior judgment of their 
imperial and royal majesties ; and to sacrifice, 
since they required it, his own happiness to the 
repose “ and Avelfarc of Christendom.”*® Yet 
on the intelligence of Leo’s death, all this reluc- 
tance vanished : he did not merely submit ; he 
dispatched messengers to remind the emperor 
of his promise, and secretary Pace to sound the 
disposition of the conclave. In that assembly Andisdis- 
Giulio de’ Medici possessed a majority of 
suffrages, sufficient indeed to exclude a rival, 
but not to secure the election to himself: and, 
despairing of success, unexpectedly proposed to 1525. 
his colleagues the cardinal Adrian. He was 
a native of Utrecht, who from the university of • 


*' See the oaidinal’s letters on thts subject in Fiddes, Col. C6. 
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CHAP, Louvain had been selected as preceptor to 
< ^ Charles, had been afterwards sent into honour- 

able exile by the intrigues of the favourite 
Chevres, and was at that moment bishop of 
Tortosa, and Auceroy of Spain. Cajetan, who 
admired the writings, and was acquainted with 
the virtues of the Belgian, seconded the motion 
of Giulio; the election of Adrian, though a 
foreigner and personally unknown, was carried 
by acclamation ; and within nine years from the 
time when Julius drove the barbarians out of 
Italy, a barbarian was seated as bis successor on 
the papal throne.” The envoy of Wolsey was 
instructed to congratulate the new pope on his 
accession, and to obtain for his employer the 
prorogation of his legatine authority. 

Sfcond Francis, who was aware of the league which 
thf emT formed against him, employed the win- 

jor. ter in fruitless attempts to secure the friendship 
of the king of England. He first sought to win 
him by compliments and flattery, and even con- 
descended to beg that^ if he would not aid, at 
* least he would not oppose him: he next dc- 
Pcb. 53. manded the succour? to which he was entitled 
by treaty, and postponed the payment of the 
annual pension : and at length, as an indemnity 
to himself, laid an embargo on the English 
shipping in his ports, and seized all the property 
of the English merchants. In retaliation Henry 


'* Pallavicino, 1, ii. c. 5, 
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confined the French ambassador to his house, CHAP, 
ordered all Frenchmen in London to be taken < — 
into custody, and sent to Francis a defiance by 
Clarenccaux king at arrns.^ To strengthen 
these favourable dispositions the emperor him- 
self landed at Dover; and was accompanied by May 25 . 
the king through Canterbury, London and Win- 
chester, to Southampton. Every day was marked 
by some pageant or rejoicing: but while the 
two princes appeared intent on nothing but their 
pleasures, the ministers were busily employed 
in concluding treaties, and framing plans of co- 
operation. It wa]s agreed that each power should June 19 . 
make war on Francis with forty thousand men : 
that Charles should indemnify Henry for all the 
monies which might be withheld from him in 
eonsequence of this treaty ; that the king should 
not give his daughter in maniage, nor the em- 
peror marry any other person, before the prin- 
cess Mary was of mature age : that when she 
Ij^d completed her twelfth year they should be 
mamed by proxy : and that if either party vio- 
lated this engagement he should "forfeit the sum 
of five hundred thousand crowns. At Southarap- July 1 . 
ton the emperor took leave of the king, and 
embarked on board his fieet of one hundred 
and eighty sail, the command of which, in com- 
pliment to iiis uncle, he hAd given to the earl of 

Surrey, lord adihiral of England.®! 

1 -1 ! 

Fiddes, 959—254. Rym. siii. r04. Hall, 92. 94. 

Herb. 115. 119. Go^wtfi,32, i^'S. 
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CHAP. That nobleman had succeeded the earl of 
Kildare in the government of Ireland, where by 
to*^iaisT* generosity he won tlie esteem, while by his 
money, activity he repressed the disorders, of the na- 
tives. But the reputation which he had acquired 
by his conduct iu the held of Flodden, induced 
Marcii 6 . tlie king to recal him to England, that he might 
asxsumc the command of the anny destined for 
the invasion of France. That army, however, 
existed only on paper : the money necessary for 
its support was yet to be raised : and to sujiply 
these deficiencies required all tlie art of Wolsey, 
aided by the despotic authority of tlie king. 
March £0. Commissioners were disjiatched into the dil- 
ferent shires, with instructions to inquii*e what 
was the annual rent of the lands and houses in 
each township, what the names of the owners 
and occupiers, and what.the value of each man's 
mo\’eablc property : and moreover to array in 
the maritime counties, under the pi'ctext of an 
apprehended invasion, all men bet’vren the aggs 
of sixteen and sixty, and to enrol their names, 
and the naincs of the lords, whose tenants they 
werc.'’^ As a temporary cxpcdi«it a loan of 
twenty thousand pounds was exacted from the 
Aug. 20, merchants of Jjondon : and after a decent respite 
tlic cardinal, in quality of royal Commissioner, 
called the citizens before him, and required that 
every individual supposed to be worth one 


* Stoivo, S 16 . Bym. 770. 
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hundred pounds, should certify upon oath the CHAP, 
real value of his property. They remonstrated , 
that to many men “ their credit was better than 
“ their substance and the cardinal, relaxing 
the rigour of his first demand, consented to ac- 
cept their respective returns in writing, which 
he promised should not on any pretext be after- 
wards divulged. With this preparatory know- 
ledge he was enabled to raise men, and supply 
himself with money as it was wanted. Precepts 
under tire great seal were issued at his rliscrc- 
tion, ordering some persons to levy a certain 
number of men among tlicir tenants, and others 
to advance to the king a certain sum of money, 
which generally amounted to a tenth from the 
laity, and a fourth from the clergy. It was, 
however, promised at the same time, tliat the 
lenders should be indemnified from the first sub- 
sidy, which should be granted by parliament.® 

At length the earl mustered his ai‘my under Surrey’s 
.the walls of Calais, and found himself at the 
head of twelve thousand men paid by the king, I'nu'cc. 
of four thousand volunteers, and of one thou- * 
sand German and Spanish horse. Witli this Aug. 31 . 
force he marched through the Boulonnois and 
Artois into the vicinity of Amiens, carefully 
avoiding the fortified towns, and devoting to the 
fiames every bouse and village, which fell in his 
way; while the French, who had been forbidden 


^ llstl, 101, 10s. 105. Herb, 181 , 188 . Fiddes, Collect. 98. 
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CHAP . to risk an engagement, hovered, in small bodies, 
' — round the invaders, sometimes eheeking their 
progi’css, and at other times intercepting the 
stragglers. But the season proved the most 
formidable enemy. Cold and rain introduced a 
dysentery into the camp ; and the foreigners 
Oct. i6. having retired to Bcthunc, the carl led back 
his followers to Calais. It was an expedition 
which reflected little lustre on the English 
arms : but it enriched the adventurers, and in- 
flicted a severe injury on the unfortunate in- 
habitants. 

Francis In the carly part of the summer Francis, to 
treaty w^ih employ tlic English army at home, had sought 
i iTrdanil ^^1’ encinics to Henry, both in Ireland 

and Scotland. 1". In Ireland he addressed him- 
self to the chief of the house of Desmond, u 
family which still refused to acknowledge any 
thing more than a nominal dependence on the 
English crown: and the carl of that name, 
seduced by the hopes w^hich were held out to 
him, signed a treaty by which, in return for an 
annual pension, he engaged to join the French 
anny as soon as it should land in Ireland, and 
never to lay down his arms, till he had coii- 
(lucrcd a portion of the island for himself, and 
the remainder for Richard de la Pole, the repre- 
sentative of the bouse of York. But Francis 
had obtained his object, by the very alarm which 
this treaty created. He forgot his engagement 
to Desmond: the army was never sent, the 
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pension never paid; and the misguided carl CHAP, 
liad full leisure to lament the imprudence with 
which he had listened to the suggestions and 
promises of his deceitful ally.‘'“ 2 “. In Scotland And urges 
Francis found a more able and equally willing 
associate in the duke of Albany. That prince England- 
had returned to assume the government, at the 
invitation of Margaret, the queen dowager, who 
had quarrelled with her husband on account of . 
his amours, and with her brother on account of 
his jiarsiinony. In February the truce between 
the two nations expired : and every attempt to 
renew it failed througli the obstinacy of Albany, 
who sought to include the French, and of Henry, 
who insisted on the immediate departure of the 
duke. War succeeded of course ; the carl of 
Shrewsbury was ordered to array the men of Aug. 4. 
the northern counties : and Albany, having re- 
ceived supplies and instructions from Francis, 
assembled the Scottish army at Annan. Thence ' 
he marched at the head of eighty thousand men, 
with forty-five pieces of brass ordnance : while 
the English general, without men or money, 
had no force to oppose to the invaders. But 
the storm was dispersed by the address of the 
lord Dacre, warden of the western marches. 

He assumed a tone of bold defiance ; boasted Sept. 9. 
of the numerous army hastening to his aid; 
alluded to the disaster which had befallen the 


« Du Che8ue> 1005. 
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CHAP. 



Sept. 11, 


Proccfid- 
inj^s ill 
parlia- 
ment re- 
specting a 
grant uV 
iijoncy. 


Scots at Flodden field ; and after some delmte, 
granted to the pusillanimous duke a month’s 
abstinence from war, that he might have time 
to solicit peace from the indulgence of Henry. 
Albany engaged to disband his army ; Dacre to 
forbid the advance of the English forces, which 
instead of being on their march, were not in 
reality assembled. Wolsc}’’, amazed at the re- 
sult, characterized the regent in one of his let- 
ters to Henry, as “ a coward and a Ibol.” “ 

The minister’s chief embarrassment at this 
period arose from the exhausted state of tlie 
treasury. Immense sums had been wastefully 
lavished in entertainments and presents to fo- 
reign princes: tlic king’s annual pension was 
no longer paid by Francis, nor could it be ex- 
pected from Charles during the war : and policy 
forbade him to have recourse to a forced lo^m 


after the experiment of the last summer. Henry, 
following the example of his father, had governed 
during eight years M'ithout the aid of the great 
council of the nation ; but his necessities now 
compelled him to summon a parliament to meet 
at the Black Friars ; and sir Thomas More, a 
member of the council, was bv the influence of 
tlie court, ehoseu speaker of tlie commons. 
After some days the cardinal carried to that 
house a royal message, shewing from the con- 


^ See the account compiled from the original loiters by Mr 
Pinkerton, ii. 100—210. 
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duct of Francis that the \Var was just and CHAP, 
nccessiiiy ; estimating the expenses of the in- > , 

tended armament at eight hundred thousand 


})ounds ; and proposing to raise that sum by a 
pro])erty tax of twenty per eent. The commons, 
astonished at this unprecedented demand, pre- 
served the most obstinate silence. It was in 
vain that Wolscy called on different members 
by name, and asked them for a reasonable 
answer. At length he exclaimed : “ Masters, 
“ unless it be the manner of j our house (as very 
likely it may) by your speaker only in such 
“ cases to express your mind, here is without 
“ doubt a iitost marvellous silence.” Sir Thomas 
More, bending tlie knee, replied that they felt 
abashed in the presence of so great a personage ; 
Uiat according to the ancient liberties of the 
house, tliey were not hound to return an answer; 
and that he as speaker could make no reply, 
until he had received tlieir instructions.^® Wol- 
scy retired in discontent: the debate was ad- 
journed from day to day : and a deputation was 
appointed to solicit a diminution of the demand. 
The cardinal again I'cpaired to the house ; an- 
swered the arguments which had been employed 
by the leaders of the opposition ; and begged 


** The cardinal afterwards sent for the speaker, ‘‘ Would to 
<< God/’ said lic^ ** master More, you hod been at Itotne, when I 
‘‘made you speaker.” “Your grace not offended,’’ he replied, 
“ so would 1 too, my lord.’' More’s life of «ir Ts More, p, 51, 
Koper’a, 1 1 . Stapleton’s, 285, 
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Also in 
convo- 
cation. 


April ;i0. 


[April Qi, 


that: they would reason with him on the subject. 
tThey replied, that they would hear whatever he 
might say, but would reason only among them- 
selves. After his departure they agreed to a 
tax upon every kind of jiroperty, of five per 
cent, for two years, to be continued during the 
third year on fees, pensions, and rents of land, 
and during the fourth year on moveables only. 
The king in return published a general pardon.^^ 
The grant rcquii'cd of the clergy amounted to 
fifty per cent, on the yearly income of their 
benefices ; and as the demand was higher than 
that made on the laity, so was their resistance 
proportionubly more obstinate. The convo- 
cations of the two provinces had assembled 
after the usual manner; when Wolsey, con- 
ceiving that he should possess more influence 
in an assembly under his own immediate con- 
trol, summoned them both, by his legatinc 
authority, to meet him in a national synod in 
the abbey of Westminster. The proctors how- 
ever argued, that, as the powers which they 
held were confined to grants to be made in 
convocation, no acts which they might perform 
in the synod, could legally bind their consti- 
tuents ; and the cardinal reluctantly suffered 


^ The five norihern counties, Northuniberland, Cumberland, 
Durliani, VVc.stmorelaiul, and Chc.^tcr, were ‘ exempt from the 
tax, on account of the Scolti«'h war : the cinque ports in virtue of 
their charter, and Ludlow in consequence of a. grant from Ed- 
ward I\\ confirmed by Henry VII. and Henry Vtll. Kolls, 87. 89. 
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tlicm to depart, and to vote their money accord- 
ing to the ancient method. The convocation 
of his own province awaited the determination 
of the convocation of Canterbury. In the lower 
house the opposition was led by a popular, 
preacher of the name of Philips, whose silence 
was at length purchased by the policy of the 
court : in the higher, the bishops of Winchester 
and Rochester persisted in animating the pre- 
lates to resist so exorbitant a demand. Four 
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II. 


months passed in this manner ; at last a com- Aug le. 
promise was made : the clergy voted the grant, 
the cardinal consented that it should be levied 
in five years at ten per cent, each year. lie 
held, however, his legatine council, but more 
for parade thanf utility, and to cover the dis- 
grace of the defeat which he had suftcred in the 
first attempt.-'' 

The money thus extorted from the laity and Another 
clergy, Avas lavishly expended in repelling an the^s^tH 
invasion of the Scots, in supporting an expe- 
dition into France, and in furnishing aid to the 
allies in Italy. 1, Tlie duke of Albany, after 
his inglorious negociation with lord Dacrc, had 
left Scotland : but the principal lords remained 
constant in their attachment to France ; and 
the command of the English army w^as trans- 
ferred to the earl of Surrey. Margaret, who 
now sought to be reconciled to her brother. 


" WHk. Con. uL <^98 ~70l. Strype, i. 49 , 
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CHAP, differed to conduct her son (he was only in his 
twelfth year) to the tolbooth of Edinburgh, and 
to announce by^ proclamation that he had as- 
sumed the government, provided the English 
general would march a strong force to her sup- 
poj’t. But Surrey, who placed no confidence in 
licr plans, contented himself w’ith ravaging the 
borders, and burning the large town of Jed- 
May 18. burgh and that very day Albany himself 
landed with five thousand auxiliaries, a nume- 
rous train of artillery, and a plentiful supply of 
ammunition and money. The projects of Mar- 
garet were instantly crushed : at the call of the 
parliament the whole nation rose in arms : and 
on the Burrow muir the regent saw above 
Oct. sixty thousand men arrayed round his standard. 
AVhen Surrey considered the numbers of the 
enemy and the paucity of liis own followers, he 
trembled for the result : by repeated letters he 
importuned the council for reinforcements: to 
8. the king he wrote to send to the camp all the 


or the luivoc occasioned by tliese inroads, the reader may 
judi^e fioni a letter of the caitllnal, dated August 31, in this year. 
“ I'lie carl of Surrey hath so dcvasled and destroyed all 'I'weedale 
“ and Miirch, that there i.s left neither house, fortress, village, 
“ tree, caiilc, corn or other succour for man : in.soimJch that some 
“ of the people that fled from the same, afterwards returning and ' 
flnding no sustenance, were compelled to come unto England 
“ hegging bread, which oflenlimcs when they do cat, they die in- 
“ coniincnily for tjie hunger passed. And with no iinprison- 
incnt, cutting off* iheir ears, burning them in their faces, or 
“ otherwise, can be kept away/' Apud Fiddes, Collect, p. 111. 
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younjcr lords, who wasted their time at court in 
cards, and dice, and balls ; and recommended 
his family to the royal notice^ if it should be 
his lot to fall in the approaching battle.'"'* His 
hopes were however raised by the successive 
arrival of troops, that swelled his army from 
nine to fifty thousand men : and having supplied 
Wark, Norham, and Berwick with competent 
garrisons, he hastened to Belford, to watch the 
motions of the regent. That leader fixed his 
head quarters at Ecclcs, and undertook the 
siege of Wark. Having battered the walls with 
his artillery, he ordered two thousand French- 
men to storm the breach : they obtained pos- 
session of the outer court, and penetrated into 
the interior ward, but after a long struggle were 
expelled by the exertions of the garrison. The 
next day the English were in motion : Albany 
trembled at the name of the hero of Flodden 
field: and at midnighfthc Scottish army retired 
in confusion across the borders. ‘^Undoubt- 
“ edly,” exclaims Surrey in his dispatch to the 
king, there was never man departed with 
“ more shame or more fear, than the duke has 

done to-day.” The result of this expedition, 

^ Among other things he requested to have a body of 4000 
Germans attached to his army, for two purposes, 1®. that they 
might teach the Khglish to observe the order of battle : S®. that be 
miglit be able to oppose pikemen to pikemcn. Cal. B. vi. 388, 
The reader will recollect that they were the Scottish pikemen, 
who bore down his right wing in the battle of Flodden. 

B. vi. 306, 
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CHAP, combined with the remembrance of the last, 
^ . overturned the authority of Albany ; and after 

an ineffectual attempt to retain the regency, he 
sailed for France, never more to set foot in 
Scotland. His departure enabled Margaret to 
resume the ascendency, and proclaim her son : 
but her imperious temper, and scandalous fa- 
miliarity with Henry Stuart, the son of lord 
Evandalc, alienated her friends : her application 
to Francis and Albany was received with indif- 
ference; and her husband, the carl of Angus, 
under the protection of nenr}% took upon him- 
self the office of regent. W^ith the hope of 
obtaining aid from France the war terminated : 
truce succeeded to truce : and the borders of 
the two kingdoms enjoyed a long cessation from 
hostilities during eighteen years.*^ 

Suffolk . 2. When Francis supplied Albany with troops 

Franw. money, he had flattered himself that the 

Scottish invasion would detain the English 
forces at home, and would afford him leisure to 
pursue his intended expedition into Italy, where 
of all liis former conquests he retained only the 
July, citadels of Cremona and Milan. To oppose 
him, a league for the defence of Lombardy had 
been concluded between the emperor, his bro- 
ther Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, the Vene- 
tians, and Francesco Sforza, th^ reigning duke 
Augi3. of Milan: and to this confederacy had after- 

" Fidclcs, 3 J8— 32 L Pinkertjm, . 
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wards acceded the pope, the Kings of England CH 
and ITungaiy, and the republics of Fk)i’cnce, ' — , 
Sienna, and Genoa. Ilis open enemies the 
French king feared not to oppose with open 
force ; but he Avas ignorant of the dark and 
dangei*ous conspiracy, which from the heart of 
his dominions threatened to precipitate him 
from the throne, and to dismember the mon- 
archy. Among the French nobility no one 
was more illustrious by birth, more distin- 
guished by talent, or more formidable by Avealth 
and connexions than Charles, duke of Hourbon. 
Francis had, howcA'cr, AA^ounded his feelings by 
atfronls, anil Louise, the mother of Francis, by 
the most galling proA^ocations : and the duke, 
prompted by resentment, tent a AA'illing car to 
the suggestions of the lord of Beaurain, and sir 
.John llussel, secret cnA'oys from Charles and 
Ileniy;® It Avas determined that as soon as 
F rancis should have crossed the Alps, the Eng- 
lish should invade Picardv, the Germans Bur- 
gundy, and the Spaniards Guienne ; and that at 
the same moment Bourbon' should unfurl his 
standard in the centre of the kingdom, and call 
arou!id him the friends of his family, Avhom he 
numbered at tAVo hundred gentlemen Avith their 
retainers. That he might not accompany the 
army to Italy, the duke feigned indisposition ; 


Henry aft’ect^d to con-iiler this atlcnipl as a just rclulmliou 
for the alliance between Fmneis and Dcsuiund. 
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CHAP, and was visited ^in his bed by Francis at the 
11 - . 

N — castle of Molins. The kinjf had received spine 

dark hints of the plot ; but the apparent candour 
of Bourbon dispelled his suspicions; and he 
proceeded in security to Lyons, when he was 
informed that the sick man had fled in disguise 
out of France. This intelligence disconcerted 
his former plans. Bonivet with the greater part 
of the army was ordered to enter Lombardy : 
the king remained to make head against his 
numerous enemies, who were already in motion. 

Sppt. 1, The duke of Nuftblk, the English general, had 
been joined by the imperialists under the count 
de Bure; and twenty thousand in^m were de- 
tained a month under the walls of St. Omcr, 
while it was debated in council whether they 
should open the campaign with the siege of 
Boulogne, or march through France to fonn a 
junction with the army from (Tcnnany. The 
latter plan ivas adopted; the allied generals, 
carefully watched by the duke of Vendomc, tra- 
versed Artois and Picardy, crossed the Soiiime 
Oct. 16. and the Oise, alarmed the unwarlike citizens of 
Paris, and sought their (lerman friends in the 
neighbourhood of Laon. But to the Germans 
had been ojiposed the duke of Guise, who with 
an inferior force arrested their jirogi’css, and by 
intercepting their provisions compelled them to 
evacuate the French territory. Disappointed in 
Nov. 8 . their hopes, the allies retraced their steps in the 
direction of Valenciennes : but a continuance of 
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rainy weather, succeeded by adong and intense 
frost, multiplied diseases in their camp : the men 
perished daily in considerable numbers: and 
the tw'O generals by common consent disbanded 
the army. The king, who had already sent 
orders to Suffolk to spend the winter on the 
French frontier, received the intelligence with 
strong expressions of his displeasure: and it 
required all the address of the cardinal to excuse 
the conduct of the duke, and to screen him 
from the resentment of his sovereign."’^ 

The emj^eror had not yet accomplished the Emperor 
invasion of Gniennc, to which he had bound 
himself by treaty. It was indeed long before 
he could jn’oeure from the cortes a grant of 
money to put his German auxiliaries in motion : 
thc-ir arrival was retarded by unforeseen impedi- 
ments ; and at last the Spanish lords refused to 
entangle themselves in the dangerous defiles of 
the Pyrenees during the severity of the u intcr. 

But C^harles replied that he wanted not their 
advice but their obedience ; and that he should 
consider as his personal enemy every man who 
remained behind. They accompanied him to 
the walls of Fontarabia: and at the end of a 
month that fortress opened its gates.'*"' 

3. Italy, however, became the principal thea- i 

tre, as it was the great object, of the war. From iu 


“^Compare Hall (113, 114. IJC — 1J21.) with the card inal's dis- 
patches in, Fiddes (Collect. 73. 106. 108, 109. 112), and Du 
Bellay (Memoires, 76). •• Pet. Mart. 437, 447, 

H * 
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CHAP, the foot of mount Cenis Bonivct poured his fol- 
V . lowers, consisting of Frenchmen, Germans and 
Sept. 1. Swiss, over the north of Ijombardy ; Asti, Ales- 
sandria, Novara, yielded to the torrent : nor was 
its ])rogress arrested till it had reached the walls 
of Milan. That capital, defended by the valour 
of a numerous garrison, and by the hatred of 
the inhabitants, udm had already experienced 
the tyranny of a French master, defied the 
power and intrigues of the iD\’adcrs : and Boni- 
Nov. 15. vet, after a siege of some weeks, was comjielled 
by the inclemency of the season to retire into 
winter quarters in llosatc and Biagrasso. In 
Sept. 14 . the mean time iiopc Adrian died, an event which 
susjicnded the march of the jiapal troops, and 
WoFcy rekindled the expiring hopes of the Pinglish 
cardinal. The king immediately claimed of the 
tiicpapa- emperor the execution of his former engage- 
ment in favour of Wolscy ; and the Kngli.'«h 
ministers At Rome received orders to spare 
neither money nor promises to secure tin. same 
object. They ivere, however, furnished with 
two sets of letters to be employed according to 
circumstances : the one recommending the ele- 
vation of the cardinal Ginlio de’ Medici, the other 
that of the royal favourite. The conclave lasted 
six weeks : several candidates ivcrc named and 
rejected : and the English cardinal himself ob- 
tained a considerable number of votes: but 
Nov. 13 . Giulio ivas at lengtlr chosen at the unexpected 
nomination of his chief antagonist Pompco Co- 
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lonna. lie took the name of Clement VII. For 
this disappointment Wolscy consoled himself ^ ^ 
with the belief that his ambition would have 
been gratified, had not the populace of Rome 
assembled in crowds under the windows of the 
conelav'Cj and demanded with shouts of intimi- 
dation an Italian pope. It is more jirobable that 
his exclusion was owing to the obstinacy of the 
French cardinals, who would never concur in 
the ehoiec of a man, the most dangerous oppo- 
nent of their sovereign.'"’ 

During the winter I lenry meditated the eon- Frcnrii 
quest of Normandy ; but for the execution of onuiy?'*^ 
his plan he rc(iuired the aid of Hourbon, whose 
services could not be spared from the intended 
campaign in Italy, (/harles had employed every 
resource to recruit his forces ; while the French 
army was unaccountably sulfered to dwindle 
away by disease and desertion. Ronivet soon 
found it necessary to retire from Biagrasso, 
followed and harassed by a more numerous 
gnemy. lie reached Marignano in safety: but, 
in crossing the Tessia, was defeated with the 
loss of sex'cral distinguished officers, anjl among May. 
them of the chevalier Bayard. From that hour 
the retreat was changed into a precipitate llight : 
the Fretujli garrisons surrendered at the first 
summons : and in a few jdays nolwa Frenchman 


riWes, Collect, p, C{J-r-7 lUirnet, ii. Uec* p.49'2. iii. He- 
cords p. 10 — 12. l*ttllavic. lA*Uerc di rriiitipi, 100. 
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CHAP, Ijg fontifl in arms on the soil of Italy. 

' — J—* Bourbon, urged by past success and the thirst 
of revenge, now proposed to carry the flames t)f 
war into tlie heart of his own eountiy : and 
Charle.s, though his own generals opjioscd him, 
adof)ted the plan of the exile. Henry, indeed, 
refused to create a diversion by an invasion of 
l^icardy: but he consented to ])ay one half of 
the expense, wliieh had been estimated at one 
hundred thousand crowns per month. The mar- 
quess of Pcseara took the command of the army, 
amounting to no more than seventeen thousand 
men : but they were veterans inured to war and 
victory,, and expected to be joined by tlie nu- 
merous friends and partisans of the house of 
And (he Bourbon in France. 'J'hc resentment of the 
duke was, however, disappointed by the incon- 
Marscil- staney of the imj)crial councils : and the army, 
instead of marching on Lyons, turned to the left 
19- to reduce Marseilles, that Charles, like his Eng- 
lish uncle, might possess a commodioas liarbour 
uithin tlic territory of France. But Marseilles 
was protected by the patriotism of the citizens, 
and the bravery of the garrison: a numerous 
army was hastily collected at Avignon for its 
Sept. so. relief : and at tlic expiration of forty days the 
siege was raised with ten'or and precipitation. 
In defiance o#thc entreaties of liis mother, and 
the advice of his council, Francis once more 
aspired to the conquest of Milan : and it became 
a contest of speed betu'cen the two armies. 
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wliich should be the first to obtain possession of 
that capital. The French with their accustomed ' — 
activity hastened by the beaten road over inmmt 
Ccuis : the imperialists with indefatigable per- 
severance worked their way through the ravines, 
and over the rocks of the Hivicra del Mare. 

When the former arrived at Vcreclli, the latter 
had reached Alva; thence they marched with 
rapidity to Milan ; but, finding that a pestilen- 
tial disease raged Avithin the AA^alls, they threw a 
garrison into the castle, and quitted the city by 
the porta llomana, as their pursuers entered by 
the porta Ticinese. It was thought, that if Francis 
had continued to follow the enemy, he might 
by one blow have terminated the war : but he 
turned aside to besiege the strong city of Pavia, Oct. sa. 
defended by Antonio da Leyva with a garrison 
of six thousand men. For three months the 
attack and defence of the place were conducted 
with equal obstinacy and equal confidence of 
success : but the French monarch imprudently 
divided his strength, by detaching Albany, the 
late regent of Scotland- to invade the kingdom 
of Naples. The Colonnesi opposed him on his 
road: nor was he able to proceed beyond the 
walls of Home.®’' 

We *may now revert to the transactions in Origin of 
England, and trace the origin of that dissension, sion be-"* 
which gradually led to the dissolution of the 

— 1 . t " ■ Henry. 


” Ou ipu. Uuratori, 198 — 309. 
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friendship bclwoen Heniy and diaries. In the 
' — be^'inniii'T of tlic year the archbishop of Capua 
received a commission from ('lenient to proceed 
to tile (Un'erent powers at war, and to make them 
an oiler of the papal mediation. The king of 
England replied, that he should never separate 
his intex’csts from those of his ncjihew : but 
liiat, if any negoeiation should take place before 
his holiness, it would be pro])cr that a secret but 
accredited agent from the French cabinet should 
be sent both to the imperial and the English 
May, courts. Within a few weeks an Italian, named 
(iiovnnni .loaeehino, in the service of Louise, 
regent of France during her son’s absence, ap- 
peared at IhmlogiK! in (|uality of a merchant, 
ami solieiied a pa.ssport to England. On his 
arrival M'olsey aeijuainted J.)e ITaet, the imperial 
anihassador, with the real eharacter of this pre- 
tended merchant: but at the same time promised 
to couimmiicate to that minister whatever over- 
tures might be made through his agjney. Sus- 
])ic;on, however, was excited by the frequent 
interviews between (he cardinal and .Toaeehino; 
at tlie end of eight months Dc Praet could no 
long^er conceal liis alarm : and in liis letters to 
the emperor, and to Margaret, the govcniess of 
the Netherlands, he diselo.sed his appreheflfisioiis, 
and the grounds on which he had formed them. 
Un one of these occasions his messenger was 
stojipcd on the road as a vai^’ant, jirobably by 
the contrivance of the cardinal ; and the dis- 


* Jan. a. 
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patches which he carried, ^t'cre deciphered, and CHAl*. 
read before the council. Both Charles and ^ 
Murtfarot immediately complained of the insult 
which had been ollcrod to them in the arrest of 
their servant: but AVV)lsey, to justify himself, 
attrib\ited it to accident ; declared that he had 
faitlibilly communicated to Dc Bract every ])ro- 
posal made by the French jurent; and protested 
that notliing could be further from his wi.sh 
than to foment dissensions between his sove- 
reif?n and the emperor. It must be acknow- 
ledged that the transaction wears a very suspi- 
cious appearance : but his assertion is borne 
out by the tenor of his dispatches both imme- 
diately precedinir, and immediately following 
this (puirrol.'*'' Suspecting that (Element was 
inclined to favour the cause of France, he bad 
instructed the bishop of Bath to remind the 
pontiff of his obligations to the king and the 
emperor, and to d^arn him of the evils to which 
he would expose the church of (icrmany, by 
offending the only prince w’ho could , protect it 
against the enmity of the refoi’mci*s,“* Sir John 

l iddis. 313— ;iin. iKill, 1?.'.— 

The rull'jwing p:AS«!a:;!i! dues honour to the cardinal. Herein 
to say the truih, and to acquit myself uf niy duty aiul most ten- 
der zeal towards hi.s holiiu s?, 1 cannot .sec how it may stand 
with the of Aiinijduy Ood, that the heads of the church 

should thiM invulvc and mi.\ themselves, and the stale by ctrn- 
‘ junction, iinio lemfioral princes in ihe wars: bin that, asl verily 
oppose, «since the leamies ofieiisive and del’crt^ivc, or boih, b^ve. 

‘ been ii'^etl U> be made in the i|sunc oi’ the po[»e, Ood has stricken 
'^'^iid sciit tu the holy church.^’ Fidties, rjos. 
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CHAP. Russell received orders to pay fifty thousand 
crowns as a reward to the army of the duke of 
Bourbon, with discretionary powers to add five 
or ten thousand more, if it were necessary or 
expedient: I’acc was commanded to urge the 
Vent;tians to seize the defiles of the Alps, and 
intercept the reinforcements which were on 
their march to join Francis: and sir Gregory 
(^assali was instructed to concert with Lannoy, 
the viceroy of Naples, means to protect that 
kingdom against the forces of Albany, and to 
iweserve Milan from the dominion of France.^' 
BatUe of Blit this anxiety of Wolsey was entirely su- 
perfluous. Before his dispatches could reach 
the theatre of war, Italy had been saved, and 
Francis was a*eaptivc in the hands of the empe- 
ror. Though Leyva had successfully repelled 
every assault of the besiegers, he beheld with 
dismay the rapid approach of famine ; and com- 
municated his situation to the imperial generals 
in the following laconic note : “ Either come to 
“ us, or we must cut our way to you.” The 


*** Fiddes, 308, 309. Collect. 117. I have entered into this detail 
that the reader may judge of the credit due to an assertion first 
made by the iinpcrialisis, and since taken fur granted by histo* 
rians, that the subsequent alliance between Henry and Francis, 
and the divorce of queen Catharine, were suggested by Wolsey, in 
order to revenge himself on the emperor for the disajfpointment of 
his hopes with respect to the papacy. For eighteen months after 
that di.sappointnient no traces of disaffection appear in his dis- 
patches, hut the most eager desire to promote the commofi cause 
oftheallies. ' : . ’ 
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French army lay strongly intrenched under the CHAP, 
walls of Pavia : and its rear guard was posted 
in the beautiful castle of RUrabello, situate in an 
extensive park, which had been enclosed with a 
high and solid wall. The allies having, to con- Vvh.ui. 
ceal their design, made false attacks during 
several days, inarched silently at midnight to 
the park : a body of [lionccrs began to demolish 
the wall : bclVu’e daylight the army entered 
through a breach one hundred paces in length ; 
and at dawn the castle was carried by surprise. 

Francis hastily and unadvisedly drew his troops 
out of their intrenehment, and marched to op- 
))ose the enemy. Of the battle which followed 
it is difficult to form any distinct idea from the 
confused narratives of the original -writers. But 
the French \verc harassed in the rear by the 
garrison t they ■were deprived of the use of their 
artillery by interposing themselves between their 
trenches and the allies : and their gendarmerie, 
after gaining some advantages, >vas broken by a 
strong body of Spanish musquetcers. The Swiss 
in the pay of Francis did not maintain their 
former reputation, but turned their backs at the 
first charge : and the German auxiliaries, who 
fought with the bravery of despair, were slain 
to a man. Tlic king saw the most faithful of 
his nobles fall around him : he bad received two 
slight wounds in the face, and one in the hand : 
his horse was killed under him: and still he 
refused to surrender to the Spaniards by whom 
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Iite was surrounded. Fortunately Pom|)craut, a 
French gentleman in tlje service of Bourbon, 
recognised his sovereign, and called Lannoy, 
who kneeling kissed the king's hand, received 
his sworfl, and in return gave his own, saying 
that it did not become a monarch to appear 
unarmed in the presence of a subject. AVith 
Francis were taken the nominal king of Na- 
varre, the bastard of Savoy, and many distin- 
giiished noblemen. The slain amounted to 
more than eight thousand men, among whom 
were several captains of rank, ajid, to the great 
satisfaction of Henry, Richard de la Pole, the 
pretender to the English throne." 

In London the victory f)l‘ Pavia was an- 
nounced to the citizens with every demonstra- 
tion of jo)'. A day of thanksgiving was ap- 
pointed; the cardinal ofiiciated at St. Paul’s : 
and the king assisted in state with the ambas- 
sadors of the allies. To derive every possible 
advantage from the captivity of Francis, Tunstal 
bishop of London, and Wingfield chancellor of 
the dutchy of Lancaster, were dispatched to 
the imperial court, with instructions to place 
every obstacle in their power to the liberation 
of the royal prisoner and to pi’ojiosc that 
Henry and Charles should invadp .France .i« 
concert ; that they should meet each other at 
Paris; and that the king of Kngland should 


Per, Mart. p. 481. Du Deilay, 117., Guiccrird. 108-1, 
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ascend the French throne as his lawful inheri- 
tance, while the emperor should recover those 
pix>vinces to which he laid claim as representa- 
tive of the house of Burgundy.'*^ But to execute 
this gigantic plan required a copious supply of 
money; and though the time allotted for the 
late taxes was not expired, yet their produce 
had been already anticipated. To another par- 
liament the king felt an insuperable objection ; 
for the last had not only cut down the amount 
of his demand, but had also deferred the grant 
till after the time when it \vas most wanted.’ 

He therefore res<dved to mise money by the 
toyal prerogative; a fourth was demanded of 
the clergy, a sixth of the laity ; and comrius- 
sioners were named to levy the new subsidy in 
the dillcrcnt counties. But the clergy made 
the most obstinate resistance. They replied, 
that the commission was contrary to the liber- 
ties of the realm ; that the king could take no 
man s goods, but by due order of law ; and that 
therefore they would pay nothing more than 
they had already granted in convocation. They 
everi preached these doctrines from the pulpit, 
and by words and example animated the people 
to resistance. Informed of the general feeling April ac 
by the commissioners, the king reluctantly is- 
sued a proclamation, stating that he demanded 
no' particular sum, but Would rely 6n the “ bo- 


' ' ' « riddfiii/iiat— 33?. ' ; 
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nevolencc” of liis subjects, and accept what-. 
' — J—f ever they nii^ht individually think proper to 
^ive. lint this expedient did not succeed. It 
was replied, that benevolences had been declared 
ille,£fal by act of purlianjcnt. In Ixmdon the 
citizens by their unanimity eluded the artifices, 
the ])i*aycrs, and the arguments of Wofsey ; in 
Kent the commissioners were insulted and put 
to flight : in Suftblk four thousand men took 
up arms, but were persuaded to return to their 
May 19 . homes by the duke of' Norfolk : and at length 
. Henry, by a proclamation published, as was pre- 
tended, at the earnest reipicst of the cardinal, 
remitted to his subjects all the deniands which 
he had made. Thus the spirit of the clergy and 
people triumphed over the despotism of the 
king, and the? wiles of his minister ; and this at- 
tempt to invade, served only to strengthen and 
peqietuate, the liberties of the nation.*'’ 
j)i*-st n- Before the arrival of the English envoys the 

twecu invasion of France had been debated and re- 
Charics"** in imperial cabinet, tliarles, though 

the lord of so many nations, could not raise a 
single cro^vn, without the consent of his sub- 
jects ; Rnd instead of being able to defray the 
expense of a new expedition, had not where- 
with to liquidate the arrears of his victorious 
army in Italy : while France, though humbled 
^ by the captivity of her king, and thp loss of the 


« Hall, 137—143. 
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mercenary Germans and Swiss who followed chap. 
her standard, still preserved her native strength 
nnirapaired.* On these grounds • the emperor 
preferred ncgociation to war ; forbade by pro- 
clamation any inroad into the F rench territory < 
and cheerfully consented to an armistice during 
the six following months. To the proposal oi 
the ambassadors he replied, that, as the gome 
was already enclosed in the toils, they had no- 
thing more to do than to make the most of their 
good fortune : and for tlrat purpose he requested 
both the king and the cardinal to empower the 
English agents to co-operate with the im|>erial 
ministers in settling the terms, on which Francis 
should recover his liberty From his letters 
it is plain that he had no wish to dissolve his 
alliance with FIcnry : but it is also true that Ids 
displeasure at the conduct of the English cabi- 
net, joined to the great superiority which he had 
obtained, made him less solicitous to flatter tlic 
vanity of his uncle, or to retain the friendship of 
the favourite. l“. The insult which he had 
received in the person of his ambassador, had 
sunk deep into his breast : nor was the subse- 
quent treatment of De Praet of a nature to 
sooth his resentment. That minister was be- 
come the object of Wolsey’s hati’ed: his charac- 


** Qu’il pouvoit demeurer en repos ; quVyant le cerf dans ses 
toiles, il ne faloit songer qu*apartager la nape. Ambass. de M. do 
Tarbes; apud Le Grand, Histoire du Divqtce, i. 41, Id. iii. 40» 
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CHAP, ter was publicly lampooned : liis life was even 
menaced : and at last (whether through apjirc- 
JL hension, or the orders of his court is uncertain) 
ho privately left London, and by extraordinary 
exertions reached Madrid before the ai riva'. of 
Tunstal and Wyngfield.'^' 2”. 'J'hc constant re- 
sidence of Joacchino in the ncighbomhood d 
Westminster, was another source of susp c. » 
and uneasiness : nor could Charles be persuad 1 
that more did not pass in the interviews, be . a e 
him and the cardinal, than the lalier eho'- to 
avow.'*'* 3*. By letters which had been inter- 
cepted at sea, he had IciUiied tluit the jirine-' 
Mary, though she had been contracted to ii,"i 
for years, had been secretly olli rcd in ina ■ i.i 
both to the king of Scotland and the t.’.ny of 
France. To put Henry's sineerity to the tes', . •* 
formally demanded her as his wife, lirojiii-.iuij 
that if she were conveyed to the Low ( 4 )untrlc.s, 
she should be proclaimed empre.''.^, end sbf'uitj 
receive all the honours due to that h.uh die; ity. 
But Henry professed himself nnw’illing to ]>arc 
with his only daughter at so early an age. lie 
would, however, pledge himself to deliver her, 


** Hall, 139. II Alt auflit royaume (IWnjrlcLciTf. inallrailc, r»K 
nasse, prins les lettres qu’il cscrivoit a sjuliie inajestc, et icnli s 
oiivertcs par los niinistres dudit roy rontre tens droits devin oi Ini- 
main. Charles’s memorial again.st Henry, apud Le Grand, hi. 40 . 
Rymer^s inedilcd papers. Hen, Mil. vo). iii. 43 . 

^ Le Grand, iii. 09. Fiddes, 330. 
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whenever Charle!S would enable hint' to receive €HAP- 
the crown of Fmnce in Paris, or would give him . » 
in exchange the captive monarch,* • 

If we nuiy credit the assertion of-- Henry, it Henry 
MMs tlic cold and supercilious torie now assumed peace with 
hy c.'harles. which first alienated him fixan^ his 
>'/ n]u ■' : peri’ tps if he had faithfully analyzed 
worUip.gs of his own heart, he would have 
•‘isc'i vercvl tliiif. he was envious of the elevation 
■ If!, rlu’ young eiiiporor had been raised by 
ti, liattlo td’ Pavia ; and began to fear from his 
■^apciior power that danger to the liberties of 
“ Mi-ope, which he had formerly imputed to the 
(siuffition of Francis. There was another reasrni 
111* o vcighco still more powerfully with his 
ji’inistfr. In toe present embarrassed state of 
^ !!< ft. uuv i' u'cessary to procure money 
uoij ; so.ii'fc Of other. His recent failure 
had taiigiit ’ Ini tliat iic could not extort it from 
the |)(>op’ ’nd he knew that to expect it from 
tliv ^asticc -n* tli(‘ gratitude of Charles was use> 
le>i. Fiance aU-ne presented a certain rcsdurce. 

15y a separate negociation with that power, he 
would be enabled to dictate the conchli^s of 
peace ; and, besides preventing the extraordinary 
expenses incident to a state of war^ naight insist 
on the payment of the l^ge. due tp Epg- 
iand from Franco by form^ conventions. ^ To 
the first overture, from JoaeCkitip he 4 

” Le Grand, iii. 30, Hall, ISO. Fiddes, 331. 
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€HAP. most favourable answer ; an armistice granted for 
« forty days was soon prolonged to four months : 
and during the suspension of arms, an alliance 
defensive and offensive was concluded between 

Aug, ao. the two crowns, 'llie French cabinet purchased 
this advantage with the following sacrifices. It 
consented, l“. To pay to Henry in lieu of his 
present demands, the sum of two millions of 
crowns by half-yearly instalments of fifty thou- 
sand crowns each, and, when that debt should 
be fully discharged, to pay him moreover an 
Annual ^)enslon of one hundred thousand crowns 
during the term of his natural life ; 2®. To allow 
Henry’s sister Mary, the queen dowager of 
Franccj to enjoy the full profits of her dower 
for the future, and to discharge the arrears 
already due to her by half-yearly payments of 
five thousand crowns. 3®. To pay to the cardi- 
nal, by regular instalments in the course of 
seven years and a half^ thirty thousand crowns 
due on account of bis resignation of the bishopric 
'of Tournay, and one hundred thousand mure as 
a reward for his ser\’’iccs to the royal family of 
France ; 4*. and lastly, to engage that the duke 
of Albany should never return to Scotland during 
tlie minority of the present king. To ensure the 
faithful perfonnance of these aiticles every pos- 
able formality was observed. Louise, tlie regent, 
swore to'them’: Francis ratified them both dur- 
inghis captivityj ^d again after his release : and 
Che principal of - the French^ nobHiiyi with the 
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ffreat cities of Toulouse, Lyons, ,Aimiens, Rheims, ('HAP. < 
Paris, Bourdeauje, Tours and Rouen, bound 
themselves, under the forfeiture of all their pro* 
perty not only to observe the treaty themselves, 
but to compel the king himself to observe it by 
all the means in their power.'® After this the Ocu 
reader uill perhaps learn udth surprise, that at, 
the same time the attorney and solicitor general 
of the parliament of Paris entered on the private 
register a solemn protest agtunst the whole 
transaction, that Francis might, whenever he 
thought proper, found on that protest a refusal 
to fulfil these engagements.'® 

The captive monarch was at first confined in- Francis is 
the strong fortress of Pizzighitonc ; but he 
longed to see Charles himself, in the hope of 
acquiring by his address the esteem of the young 
conqueror , and at his own petition was removed 
from Italy to Spain, from Pizzighitonc to the 
Alcazar of Madrid.'® But Ins expectations were 
disappointed. The imperial ministers were aware 
of the disposition of Charles, who seldom re- 
fused a favour : they feared that through pity or 
vanity he miglit be drawn into imprudent cmi* 
cessions; and before the arrival of Francis had 
removed him to Toledo, that he might pre- 
side at an assembly of the o<Krtes. There he 

■ ' f — V 1 

••ltyin.iNhr.Sr. 45— Its: M-i- ik; ' , 

^iroiera*, aiHH><USS> i- , * * 

** A kj:cquesW,diidHsBipe«r'1^7R»4din»ti^. BfSbsiaSOS, 
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CH^. was assailed by the importunities of the nation, 

importunities probably dictated by himself, to- 

marry» in order to preserve the succession ; and 

in consequence he instructed his ambassador in 

London to make another and formal demand of 

the princess Maiy. , Henry replied, that he could 

not yet consent to the departure of his daughter: 

and that, if circumstances prevented Cliarles 

from waiting till she was of mature age, he was 

at liberty to seek for another consort. This 

1526. answer accorded with his own wishes j and in a 

.Ian. 2. weeks he was married to Isabella, infanta of 

Portugal# who brought with her a marriage 

portion of nine hundred thousand crowns.®* 

Obtains In the mean time negociations had been 

by thc"^* opened and interrupted, resumed and adjourned 

trratyof betwccn the French and imiierial ministers. 
Madrid. ■ * 

“ Lequel aima myeiilxM'cnvoyer pouvoir a bcs ambassadeurs 
pour cbnsentir ^ aultre mariage avec aucunes conditions, que d*en<- 
voyer sadite fille par dt^a. Memorial of Charles apiid Le Grand, 
iii. 40, When the demand was made, Mary was only in her 
eleventh year. Hall says that the junta advised Charles not to 
wait till she were of age : he then adds ; they also aaid she was 
begotten of his brotlierV wife," 149.) On the authority, of 
this passage, several writers have ventured to assert that the vali- 
dity of Henry’s marriage with Catharine was disputecT iii Spain, and 
that Charles refused to marry Mary on the ground that her legiti- 
macy .wa&doubtfuU , Ainot^ these wa$, Burnet, in, hi^ first yulumc^ 
p. 376 : but having afterwards seen the instructions to^the ambas- 
sadors at Madrid) lie 'candidly abkilofwti^^S that a mistake, 
(torn. iiL p^3il.) In .reality,, had would 

not have failed to have brought it forward during tlic controversy 
respectihg the divorce, in answer to the Spanish advocates for 
Catharine. • •• . 
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Francis signified his willingness to abandon his CHAP. 

right of sovereignty over the county of Flanders, < 

and even to renounce his claim to the dutchy 
of Milsm and the kingdom of Naples: but he 
refu^scd on any consideration to sever the rich 
province of Burgundy from his crown, and 
offered in its })lace a considerable sum of money. 

Charles indignantly replied, that money was not 
his object: that he did not mean to sell the 
liberty of his captive, but to recover what was 
his own:’^ that it was not fifty years since 
Burgundy had been unjustly wrested from his 
family; and that Francis must now restore it, 
or linger out his days in a prison. It was in 
vain that the king threatened to commit suicide, 
that he neglected his health till his life appeared 
in danger, that he signed an act of abdication 
in favour of the dauphin. No argument could 
mollify the emperor, no artifice elude the pene- 
tration of his ministers. At length the reluct- iss*. 
ance of Francis was apparently overcome. He 
consented to transfer Burgundy to Charles 
within six weeks after his release ; to surrender 
his two eldest sons as hostages for the perform- 
ance of that engagement ; to renounce his pre- 
tensionSyto Miltm, Naples, and riie sovereignty 
of Flatyderp,, i^ return for wld«h,,thc emperor 
should renounce his to Boulogne, Ponthieui and 

r 

1 ^ ^ ' "T" ^ ^ ^ 

** Non libertstetn xtgi ^^Udere. , , .Md quod jure amim per 

niutuum benelSeittm redpeje. %ulreda, 1 ri. f. 181. 
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CH.AP. several tracts on both banks of tlie Somme ; to 
i>— / marry Eleonora, the sister of Charles; to^’estore 
the duke of Eourbon to all' bis former rights and 
possessions ; to guarantee the emperor against 
the demands of the king' of England for the 
arrears of his pension, which had been sus- 
pended durmg the war ; and, if he found himself 
unable to fulfil these articles, to place himself 
again a captive in the hands of the emperor 
The honour of Francis has been the theme of 
many panegyrists : it will be difficult to di.Hcover 
any traces of it in his conduct on this occasion. 
On the very morning on which he had deter- 
mined to sign the treaty, he called a few trusty 
friends around him, read to them a protest 
against the validity of the act he was about to 
perform, and then, with the resolution to violate 
his promise, wrote his signature, engaged to 
fulfil every article oh the faith of a king, and 
confirmed tliat pledge with the sacred obligation 
of an oath. 

The treaty of Madrid, called into action the 
En»;]ish diplomatic finesse, or rather the low ennning of 
cabinet, English cabinet.- As soon as the particulars 
were known, sir Thomas Cheney, and Dr. Taylor, 
.a celebrated jurist, were dispatched to prance, 
ostensibly to congratulate the king on Ids re- 
l^se from wptivitj', in Iso olftoin from 
him the ratification' of the g^kivention already 
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concluded with Henry by his mother, tod to CHAP, 
urge him to the violation, of that which he had ^ 
himself concluded with tl^ emperor. But they 
were instructed to proceed with eau^n and 
dissimulation ; to ascertain prcvionsly real 
dispositions of the French cabinet; to speak as 
from themselves, and not in the name of their 
sovereign ; to affect ignorance, and request that 
the treaty of Madrid might be communicated to 
them ; to exclaim against the severity of its 
conditions, and express their hope that the 
nation would rise in a body, and prevent the 
king from fulfilling them. Then Cheney,, who 
knew nothing of law, was to inquire of his ^1- 
Icague, if it were possible that oaths and pro- 
mises made in such circumsttoccs could be 
binding ; and Taylor, who was already furnished 
with pretended precedents^ and with the opi- 
nions of canonists and divines, was in a learned 
discourse to maintain the negative.** Wlien they 
set out, Francis had already crossed the smoll 
river Andaye, the boundary betweto his domi- 
nions and those of <Spain, on whieh he had 
been exchimged for His two eld^ soimi, tite 
dtophun’ tod the duke of Orleans, .The same M»rcb ir. 
day be rode to. wbace he tlic 

bond, for the4)aymcnt; <^) nn^ of 

orotrns,- tod tod 

wrote. .Ifimt . a ;letter 
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CHAP, for the interference of the English monarch, and 
' — J-j of his resolution to be guided by him in all his 
April 15. transactions with the emperor. At Bourdcaux 
brcdvT his received the ambassadors, and ratified with 

Uiaiics^* his signature the existing engagements between 
the two crowns.®* It soon appeared that he 
required not the invitation of Ilenry to violate 
the treaty of Madrid. lie refiiscd to surrender 
Burgundy, on the pretext, that it was contrary 
to his coronation oath, and to the "will of the 
natives ; and offered in compensation, what had 
been before rejected, a sum of money. Charles 
immediately called on him like a loyal prince to 
return into captivity: but he laughed at the 
requisition, and spent the summer in negocia- 
Aug. a tions with Henry. Francis bound himself never 
to make peace with the emperor, till full secu- 
rity were obtained for the liquidation of the 
debt due to the English king from Charles ; 
and Henry engaged not to accept of such secu- 
rity, till the French princes should be freed from 
captivity for a ransom of on6 million of crowns.*® 
Both talked loudly of war : but their finances 
forbade them to begin hostilities; and they 
hoped to intiniidate tte imperial court by the 
vehemence of their language, hnd the report of 
their prej^arations.' ' ' ' 

Hiat I might not interrupt the course of poli- 



' ' ' ' 

"Rym. \vt. 1S9— J3S, 1S4H[S4. 
**l4)id. 185— 
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tical events, I have hitherto abstained from chap. 
noticing the religious revolution, which had 
albady occuraed in Germany ; |ind whifsh gra- 
dually new modelled the clergy, subverted the n‘»tiou. 
established creed, and abolished the papal autho- . 
rity in several of the states of Europe. As in a 
few years it penetrated into this island, and pro- 
duced the most important innovations in our 
religious polity, it cannot, though of foreign 
origin, be deemed foreign to the histoiy of Eng- 
land nor will jthe reader be displeased, if I have 
reserved for. the conclusion of this chapter a 
more , detailed account of the causes which led 
to its commencement, and aided its progress. 

It is well known, that the primitive church 
visited with peculiar severity the more flagrant 
violations of the divine law; and that such 
punishments were occasionally mitigated by the 
" indulgence ” of , the bishQps, who> ih favour of 
particular penitents, were accustomed, to, abridge 
the austcrilics enjoined, l)y the canons, ;;;or to 
commute ^em fnrworkS; of charity, and Cltcr- 
ciseg of piety. When,, Urban il. jn thc 'council 
ofCletmont, called. upon..:the Chr^^n .dations 
to emanmp^ '^erusalemrfrom.> jthc yok.e .of: the 
infidels,-' be , ,to, , jthc^n4yc^^t»,^?c^a, a* ; ple- 

“ nary indulgence,: ” that is, ^^cnacted that all 
who, iha?i^,fOWifcS|Cd re- 

pentance of hearty .shonld engi^ in the expedi- 
tion, should be exemjded, in consequence of the 
laboui^ and* voluntarily 
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CHAP, exposed themselves, from the canonical penance 
> > to which they were otherwise liable.*^ Two cen- 

turies later, in the council of Lyons, the san&c 
mdiil^'-ence w’as extended to those who, unable 
to join the crusade in person, ^should by volun- 
tary donations contribute to its success.^ From 
that period indulgences began to be multiplied. 
As often as money uns required for an object 
really or apparently connected with the interests 
of religion, they were olFcred to the pet)ple : and, 
as men give with less reluctance, when they are 
left to their own option, than when they are 
compelled by force, the expedient generally 
succeeded. But abuses of two kinds grew out 
of the practice. 1®. The money was frequently 
diverted from its original destination ; and found 
its "way into the private colfers of the pontifij 
or into the treasuries of the secular princes.’'* 
2”. The office of collecting the contributions was 
, eommitted to inferior agents called questors: 
whose interest it was, as they received a per 
eentage on the amount, to exaggerate the adr 
yantages of the indulgence, and to impose on 
the siiftplicity and credulity of the people. It is 


Cone. Claremont, can. 2. . Coi]C.XiigduQ. 1. cap. xvii, 

^ Thus aliout six j^ears liefore the.xiiSC of .Lulber an indulgence 
had been preached in Saxony, to raise money for th& war against 
the Turks. But .tbe whale suni was divided l^twecw the emperor 
and the elector^ who afterwards patronized Xuther. As some 
reparation lia gave 2Q0 flcariBa to the of: W 

Schmidt, 1. vhi* Ctiiu 
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indeed true that, to prevent such abuses, severe 
constitutions had been enacted by several 
popes : ^ but these laws tvere either not en- 
forced, or had falleniinto disuse : and those who 
bewailed the evil, saw little hope of a remedy 
from pontiffs, who seemed to have forgotten 
their spiritual character, in their ardour to free 
Italy from the dominion of strangers/ and to 
aggrandize at the same time tlieir respective 
families. 

Among the diffel’ent projects which occupied 
the restless mind of Julius IL, was that of 
erecting a temple worthy of the capital of the 
Christian world, of enormous dimensions and 
unrivalled magnificence. To raise money for 
this purpose, he had pjiblished an indulgence in 
Poland and Prance ; which his successor Leo X. 
had with the same view extended to the northern 
provinces of Germany.® The papal commission 
was directed to Albert, elector of Mentz, and 
archbishop of Magdeburgh: and that prelate 
employed as his delegate Tetzcl, a domkiitmn 
friar, who had already executed the 'same office 
under the Teutonic knights* The brethren 
Tetzel r^idly spread themselves over Saxony : 

. **Certus miht'Vfdebcr me habiturum (iatronum ; .quiki 
MBS deen^ eUtr^ime diKhmit iinmi^tmni. Lutli. 

Op. i.-Pnef/*'-" . 

biti''hBd'«aig^, aew ofteft said, a 
pMUottiof tim prafits Bfsddideat^ is shewn to te fidsc 

Itf Pa^tndno, S4V, tte-weaey'/n^ 

Ssneti Petii.- Op. Ul. tl. . ' - • 
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C^P. some, not content with their sermons from the 
' — J—* pulpit, offered indulgences in the streets and 
markets, in taverns and private houses; they 
even taught, if we may credit the interested 
declamation of their adversary, that every con- 
tributor, if he paid on his own account, infallibly 
ojicncd to himself the gates of heaven, if on 
account of the dead, instantly liberated a soul 
from the prison of purgatory.*” 

Luther Tlie Origin of the revolution which folloAved, 
tii'niTdii!- may with probability be attributed to the coun- 
KBDces. pjjjj jitaupitz, vicar of the friars of St. Augus- 
tine. It has been generally supposed that he 
was actuated by a spirit of opposition to the do- 
minicans ; whether that opposition sprung from 
any previous rivalry between the tw’o institutes, 
or from resentment, that the lucrative office of 
collecting the contributions had been bestowed 
on Teazel instead of himself.® For his osten- 
sible agent he selected a young friar of his own 
order, Martin Luther, a man of an ardent mind, 

•^Luther, i. 1. 157. — Erasmus says,de indulgentiis sic loque- 
baniur, iit ncc idiotic fdrre possent. . • opinor, moverimt 
aiiinium laithcri, ut primum auderet se qiiorumdani iniolerabili 
impudentia: opponere, Ep. ad Alb^ Mag. Archiep. p. 

** Compare the letter of Ltuher to Sltaupitz; with that of Statipitz 
to Spalatin. Lmh. Oper. i. 64. 6^3. < Fallav. u 8^. , Spptxdaiu ad 
ann. 151f. , That the pQice was taken fro^q the, aujpisfipians and 
given to the duminicans, is nut true, ft haefbefore been executed 
by the latter, and the friars minors. Pallay, 512^57; But many 
attributed the controversy to the jealousy between tlie two orders, 
as l/jo himself (Bandellu, par. Ui. hovet ^S)^^'^aldea (apud Pet. 
Mart. SCO), and CoOblxus (apCid lUynalcL' vBl? p. 237), 
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of unimpcached mQraJ.8, and of strong prejudices 
against the court of j^me. Wlji^n Frederic, 
elector of Saxony, founded the, university of 
Wittemberg,,. obtained a professor- 
ship at the Staupifz: and 

soon attracted, notice, l^y ; tte peculiar bol^ess 
of hl^ assertions, and his constant preference of 
the opinions of Plato to the . doctrines of Aris- 
totle. He was now in his thirty-fifth year, vtun 
of his talents for disputation, and fearless of op- 
position; and cag^ly undertook the task as- 
signed to him by the zeal or ithc envy of his 
superior.'*^ His first essay was tlje composition 
of pinety-five short theses on . the nature of in- 
dulgences and the errors of the questors; whicji 
he enclosed in a letter to -tlic archbishop, with 
a significant hint, that unless he interposed to 
remedy the abuse, some orthodox writer would 
reluctantly come forwaM to expose the fidse- 
hood of the doctrines putdicly taught under the 
sanction of his authority. . But his apdopr in tke 
cause did not allow him to wait for the answer 
of tl^e prelate. The same day or the next morn- 
ing he affixed his theses to the great door of tlic 
church of Wittemberg'; then maintaitied them 
publicly from the, ^wlplt ^,ahd, nftc^^^ 


persed them in printed^coptes through the chief 
cities ! 1?hesSC‘”cifel^d)rjtted ptopo- 

•• •; LiiUicr in .hii'Ieiter to to 

teai, or. the wariB^’ ofjou^ ’f '^o' ro^ji vjde^r, 
aut, u ito ansii»f. ]t,ath.> W. 


CHAP. 
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i5ir. ' 
Oct. 31. 
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CHAP, sitions had been selected with mach care and 
ingenuity. Though in most points tliey receded, 
from the more common opinions, there were 
few among them which could not claim the pa* 
tronage of some orthodox writer: and for greater 
security they were brought forward not as in- 
contestable doctrines, but as mere doubts, which 
had suggested themselves to the mind the 
prdessoT, and which he submitted to discussion 
for the sole purpose of discovering and esta- 
blishing the truth- They noreover possessed 
another recommendation to popularity: they 
were seasoned with bold and repeated sarcasms 
against the insatiate rapacity of the court of 
Rome, and the personal avarice of the col- 
lectors.® 

The dominican friars were alarmed and ex- 
asperated at the opposition of loither. Tliey 
refuted his theses with* warmth, and were an- 
swered by him with greater warmth. The con- 
troversy soon attracted the public notice through- 
out Germany, and the neighbouring countries. 
Some hailed the attempt of Luther as the pre- 


^ A more et studio elucidandas veritatts base stibscripta themuta^ 
dispiitabuntui- W’ittemy)erg^y pnesidente R. P. Martioo Luchero, 
Eremitano Aiigustano anium et $. Theologls Magtstro, ejiisdem 
ibidem ordinario )«ctore, Lbth^ i. Whoever . exAiinfnes 
these pro}fosiuonsy or the <U$pute to ivfalch they.:gaye-birthyi¥ill 
plaifiij see that na divines tao^t^ as^theyareapme^es mipposed 
to have done, that indulgences were remts^ipiukof siti^; on pay* 
<Vfnent of a sinn of money a^rding toh a laed^fesble of rates/' 
much less that dxey were ^ remisaions of am^notfetoemmitted.^ 
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lude to a reformation of abuses ; many began CHAP. 
^ tremble for the unity of the church: and 
others amused themselves with observing the 
arts and the vehemence of the, contending par- 
ties. In the latter class was pope Leo himself ; 
who, when Silvestro Prierio called his attention 
to the ninety-five propositions, replied that 
brother Martin was a man of talent, and tlmt the 
whole dispute was nothing nacre than a squabble 
among friars.® 

Luther, . howevel^aware of the offence which 
lie had g^ven, and apprehensive of the resent- Rome, 
ment of the pontiff, thought it prudent to ad- 
dress him in a most submissive letter, conclude 
ing with these words: “Wherefore, most holy 
“ father, I throw myself prostrate at your feet 
“ with all that I have or am. My life and death 
“ are in your hands. Call or recal me, approve 
“ or condemn me as you please. I shall acknow- 
“ ledge your voice . as the voice of Christ, who 
“ presides and ^eaks in your person.””^ He 
may have been sincere in these jH'ofessions : but 
they were only the passing effusions of the mo- 
ment. The new apostle soon reverted to his 
former course v extended his researches from 
indulgences to other articles of the established 

■ ■ - ‘ ^ ^ ■ ■ i — - ■ 

^ Che fra iMartitio av^va beltishima ingegno; et che leoteste eiano 
fifvidie fniCeeobe. ’B^ndetio» pari iu. i>ovd;'e5. 

^’Kiuarcvbeatifisimefmlervproatiieuii^^^ ttiaelieatiittw 

dtttn oiibro cum omnlm at.habedi Y ivi&ea^ /occule : 

voca;'^revoca.« f4»p«oba^ teprcllai iitplaciie^ 

Chpbti in te^pn^entia^ci lu^m^vagnoseano* laitlt, Op; i. UU* 
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CHAP, creed; and displayed a marked partiality for 
^ .. such opinions as were most calculated to shock 

the feelings, and eonfound the notions of men. 
At Heidelberg hq maintained both in word and 
writing, that by the fall of Adam man has been 
depriAX'd of tlie use of free will ; that faith alone 
is sufficient for salvation ; and that the best of 
our actions are of their OAvn nature grievous 
jjifi. offences.®* The auditor of the papal eourt, the 
bishop of Ascula, had already cited him to ap- 
pear at Home within sixty^flliys : but when he 
heard of Luther’s conduct at Heidelberg, he 
pronounced him a heretic Avithout waiting for 
the expiration of that term. Tommaso di Vio, 
commonly called cardinal Cajetan, the legate in 
Aiig. S3 Germany, aa'us ordered at the same time to sum- 
mon the new preacher before his tribunal; and 
to absolve him if he shewed signs of repentance, 
but othenvise to keep him in safe custody, till 
instructions should arrive froin Rome.®* 

Heap- ' Luther now began to betray symptoms of 
^ethe' terror. He petitioned that liis cause might be 
legate. heard in Germany and not at .Rome; he pro- 
cured a testimonial in favour ■ of his morals and 
orthodoxy from the universi^ of Wittembefg; 


** Liith. Op.i. 34r-27. , , 

Luther complains that sentence liad been protioiuic^d before 
the expiration of the sixty days: but hd se^iiis'to have forgotten 
tliat in the* meanwhile he had main tainedv^tdftidr doctrines at Ilei* 
delherg, which had been alr^y deebn^S weticaL To, these 
Leo alludes in his letter* Ibid. X6 1. 
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and be earnestly solicited the elector to antedate CI^P. 
and sign a paper, containing a fictitious refusal > — 
of a passport, that the professor might exhibit it 
as a proof of his wllingness to obey the citation, 
had he not been prohibited by his sovereign.’'® 

Hut the sophisms, with which he laboured to 
justify the falsehood, did not satisfy the con- 
science of Frederic; who, at the conclusion of 
the diet, compelled Luther to proceed to Augs- oct-s. 
burgh. Contrary tg^his expectation he was re- 
ceived with kindness, almost with respect:^' but 
all his artifices to inveigle the cardinal into a oct. i3. 
verbal controversy, were useless. Cajetan re- 
plied that he had no commission to dispute. As 
a friend he would admonish Luther to retract 
his errors, as a father he was ready to receive a 
repentant son. At the close of their third meet- Out. is. 
ing, Cajetan, Staupitz the vicar, Lintz, the con- 
fidential friend of Luther,^ and Urbano, the en- 
voy from Montserrat, spent some hours in pri- 
vate consultation ; and at length concluded an 
arrangemenf, which it was presumed would 
“putan end to the scandal, without compro- 
“ mising the honour of the hdly sw, pv the 
“ character of the professor.” Hut^^tlic credulity 
of the cardinal was deceived by the insincerity 
of the opposite piirty. Though ;*Lintz returned 

to announce tliftt the arra^^^eht was.s^^^ 

— ^ — , 

JAith. Ep. i, 6^. Apuil P^illav. i. 68.,: : 

Suscopiub tui s*avl» clemeiUer^ ac.fropc revereiuius. 

Op. i. 164. 

VOIj. VI. \ K 
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CHAP, tory to Luther, though Luther himself wrote a 
> . letter expressing his regret for the offence which 

()ci. 17. given, promising to remain silent, if his 

enemies would permit him, and requesting that 
the points in dispute might be referred to the 
judgment of the pontiff ; yet a eontrary resolu- 
Oci. jn. tioinvas soon afterwards taken : Staupitz secretly 
departed from Augsburgh in’ the evening ; and 
Oct. yo. the professor folloivcd the next morning, leaving 
a second letter for the cardial, in which he l e- 
fused to make any recantation, but still avowed 
his readiness to submit to the decision of the 
holy see.” 

Is protect- The partisans of Luther had awaited with 
di cior'*" anxiety the issue of the meeting : they hailed as 
I’rodoiic. a triimiph his safe and speedy return to Wit- 
temberg. Cajetan complained in vain of the 
deception which had been practised upon him, 
Oct. 25. and .solicited tlxc elector to send the refractory 
professor to Rome, or at lea.st to banish him 
Dec. 8. from his temtories. Frederic replied, that jus- 
tice forbad him to punish before conviction, and 
that his regard for the university would not 
allow him to deprive Wittemberg of its bright- 
est ornament. It has been thought that the 



Wo have two accounts of the transactions at, Augsburgh, one 
by Luther, who labours to justify himself (Op. i. et seq.), and 
another by the ♦Cardinal in « letter or..(wmpkint to the elrcfur. 
Jacils bis fundamentis, cum bcnc sperntem orariia, inilii, iino sibi, 
pnbrllo jlluscrunt. Iraiiduk'iuum Martini et saptiiciuin consi- 
lium obstupiii. ibid. 173,, . 1 . ‘ 
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last reason weighed more with the elector, than chap 
he was willing to admit. That school of learn- 
ing had been founded by his care mid mu- 
nificence : he had established the laws by which 
it was governed : the'professors were of his own 
choice: and by the union of polite literature 
with the study of law, philosophy and theology, 
it had already acquired a superiority over the 
more ancient universities. The novelties of 
Luther, instead of r^elling, attracted students : 
and Frederic was proud of the man, whose repu- 
tation added to the prosperity of his favourite 
establishment.* In this disposition of mind he 
was easily led to believe, that the opposition to 
the professor sprung not from any zeal for truth, 
but from resentment for the loss of those gains, 
which had formerly enriched kis adversaries.” 

By this time Leo had published a bull decla- Nov. 9. 
ratory of the doctrine of the Roman church 
respecting indulgences, the original subject of 
the controversy. Though it does not mention 


PellerfCtlur enim incommode! nostnc universitatis.. . . ^ISxcq^itis 
nonnullis, quorum ret privata: et utilltati peciiniari^ eruditio ejus 
non proficit, qui, ut propria; commoditati cottsulerent, iMartino scse 
adversaries opposuerunt, buo tatnen proposito cont^ Mariimnu non- 
duni probato. Op. i. JC9. It is al^io observed by Valdez (Pet. 
Mart. Ep. p. 381), that Frederic' was the. per^ne^ [^Ociny of the 
archbishop^ and^tbei;^ove bad forbiddeftftfae'prod^vo^ the indul- 
gences to be fojTM^fid to lum«v Hea^^it .was by idany, 

and asserted by the duke of that Jirad been ori- 

ginally selt^ted DO oppbae^b^ iiidulgoncos by the ministerK 0 f Fre- 
deric. The assertion is dl^hiod^by lilckncthou in llio prefate lo 
Liiilicrb woilis^ tom. ii. .p- (ir . 
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CHAP. Jjuthcr by name, it is evidently pointed against 
^ his assertions. It teaches that the pope, as suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, and the vicar of Christ upon 
earth, possesses the power of jp*anting for rca- 
.souablc causes certain indulgences in favour of 
.such of the faitliful, as are in a state of grace, 
wlicthcr they be alive or dead, tor the remission 
of the tcm])oral punishment due on account of 
actual sin. This bull, which probably was issued 
in consequence of the arrangement concluded at . 
Augsburgh, probed the sincerity of Luther to 
the quick. He had promised to accept the dp- 
cision of the pontiff, whether it approved or con- 
demned his doctrine. That prelate had now 
spoken, and the decision was unfiivourablc : but 
the professor, forgetful of his fonner protesta- 
Nov. 28 . tions, instead of submitting, appealed by a for- 
mal instiniment, from the pope ill-informed, to 
a general council.'* 

Circuin- Hc had hitherto been checked in his career by 
ids apprehensions of the emperor Maximilian: the 
his views, timely but unexpected death of that priiice added 

K\p<'ctans, Tioct*j»uini'*qiie quidqiiid bivciliimnanti sivo appro- 
Imnti visum I’ucnt. Uct, 18, Oper. i. 170, Yet it is plain that his 
many and strong asseverations of rcspcc): and obedience were feigned ^ 
to srcrve his present purpose* For at the same time he wrote from 
Augsimrgh to Mehinctlion :* Italia est in Egypti tenebras palpa- 
bilcs projccia: ad ci' ignorant omnes Christuot ct ca qun^ Cbristi 
snnt. Hoff tamcn dominos rt inagis ro habeimis fulei et moriiin ! 
Sic implotur ira Dei super no?. Oct'. JdS. ' Ue’arttrwanl.s 

apologized to his disciples for having n'^ stWh iet>pf‘elfu] e.Npics- 
sions, atiributing them partly to civilny and jafliy to his false per- 
suasion of tlie papal supremacy* -t ' - 
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to his security, and encoiira.^ed his confidence. 
During’ the vacancy, his patron, the elector, ex- 
orcised, as hcreditiu’y vicar, the imperial aXitho- 
rity. Under his protection the Wittemberg 
professor continue^ to make discoveries: he 
phuiged fearlessly into the fathomless abyss of 
grace, free will, and predestination: as if he 
sought to perpetuate divisuui, he invented new 
terms for his doctrines, in opposition to those 
which had been consecrated by the use of ages ; 
and he evidently laboured to subvert the foun- 
dations of the existing chui’oli, that he might 
raise another on its ruins. Nor will the project 
appear extravagant, if we consider the causes 
which conciuTed to give encouragement to' his 
views, and to swell the number of his well- 
wishers. 

I”. There existed in Gerraai^ a very preva- 
lent feeling of disatfection to the see of Home.* 
I’he violent contests between the popes, and the 
emperors in fonner times had left a germ of 
discontent, which required but little aid to shoot 
into open hostility : and the minds of men had 
of late years been embittered by frequent but 
useless complaints of the expedients devised by 
the papal court to fill its treasury at the expense 
of the natives. 

2". The chief of the German prelates were at 
the same time secular princes : and, as they had 
been promoted more on account of their birth 
than of their merit, they frequently seemed to 
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CHAP, merge their spiritual in their temporal character. 

> Hence they neglected the episcopal functions : 
the clergy, almost free from restraint, became 
illiterate and immoral : and the people, ceasing 
to rcs])cct those whom they could not esteem, 
inveighed against the riches of the church, com- 
])laincd of the severity with which the clerical 
dues were exacted in the spiritual courts, and 
loudly called for the removal of many real or 
imaginary grievances, which arose fi’Om the 
demands of the popes, and the exercise of the 
episcopal jurisdiction, and which for years had 
been the subject of consultations, of remon- 
strances, and even of menaces. These attempts 
had indeed failed : but the success of Luther 
revived the hopes of the discontented : and 
thousands ranged themselves under the banner 
of the innovatoy, without any idea of trenching 
•on the ancient faitli, and led solely by the hope 
of reforming abuses.*^® 

3“. The recent invention of printing, by multi- 
plying the copies of books and the number of 
readers, had given a new and extraordinary im- 
pulse to the powers and passions of men, who 
began to conceive that their ancestors had been 
kept not only in intellectual but also in civil 
thraldom. \^prks, desenptive of their rights. 


Visus €st Lutheitis etiam plerisque viris gravibiis ct eniditis 
lion pessimo zelo moveri ; planeque nibil spcctare aliud qiiaai 
ecclesia: rcformationeiQ, Sur. Coimnentiad aon. 1517. 
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Avcre circulated and read with a\’idity : the op- chap. 
l)iessiou exercised by their rulers, and the re- 
di*ess of their grievapees, became the ordinary 
topics of conversation : and the inferior nobles 
in eaeh state, laboured to emancipate themselves 
from the control of tlieir princes, and to esta- 
blish their depcndancc on the empire alone. All 
Germany was in a ferment: aud Luthen* con- 
verted the general feeling to his own purpose 
with admirable address.. They contended for 
civil, he for religious liberty. Both had a similar 
object in view ; both ought to support each 
other. The titles which he gave to his works, 
aided his purpose. He wrote of “ Christian 
“ freedom,” and against the “ Bondage of Ba- 
“ bylon liberty was constantly in his mouth 
and in his writings : and he solemnly protested, 
that his only object Vl?as to free mankind from 
the intolerable despotism of the church of' 
liome.^® These arts wrought the desired effect : • 
and, though at first few of the princes became 
proselytes, the gi’eat body of the German nobles 
applauded and seconded his attempts. 

4". Since the revival of letters, there had arisen 
in Germany a numerous body of scholars, cal- 
led humanists, who devoted themselves to the 
study of the (daisies, and exercised an exten- 
sive sway oyelc the public mind. * The bitterest 
enmity liad Ibr some years ousted between 
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CHAP, them and the theologians : and the opprobrious 
terms of “ barbarian and infidel,” wci’c the a[)pel- 
■ ■ lations by which the combatants usually distiu- 
gui.shed each other. But of all the theologians, 
the dominiean friars were peculiar objects of 
hatred and ridicule to the humanists, because the 
former, as censors of books, frequently suppressed 
or eotrccted the works of the latter. I lence these, 
almost without exception, professed themselves 
the admirers of Luther, and enjoyed the distress 
to which the new preacher often reduced his 
antagonists. As the humanists alone possessed 
the charms of style, their works in his favour 
were generally read ; while the writings of the 
theologians, compospd in the uninviting lan- 
guage of the schools, were seldom perused, and 
still more rarely understood. Moreover the press 
was entirely at their cointnand : and we are as- 
sured that it was with difficulty the opponents 
of Luther could find a printer to publish their 
works.’^ Even the great scholars, who were 
cherished by the patronage of Leo, remained for 
years indiflferent spectators of the dispute : nor 
was it till experience had convinced them of 
their own imprudence, that tliey condescended 
to engage in the contest, when it was too late to 
arrest the progress of their adversary. 

Lastly, the politicians at Rome accused the 
tardiness and irresolution of Leo himself, who 

” Erasmi £p. p. 128. 334. 360. 642. 774, CocMseus, (ie Act. ct 
Scrip. Lutheri, c. iii. Fallav, i. ISO, 131. 
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for hvo years had suffered the innovator to brave 
the papal authority, without takinaf any decisive 
step to punish his presumption.’ Even after the 
departure of Cajotan, when all hopes of an ae- 
eoininodation had vanished, the pope, whether 
he listened to the timi<3ity of his temper, or 
thought that the storm might be allayed by 
gentleness, commissioned Miltitz, a Saxon noble- 
man, to bring Luther back to his duty by per- 
suasion and promises. Miltitz exhorted and 
advised : but his arguments seemed to confirm 
the obstinacy of the friar ; and the frequency of 
their convivial meetings provoked a suspicion 
that the enVoy betrayed the trust, which had 
been reposed in him by the pontiff. At length, 
by orders from Rome, he summoned the supe- 
riors of the augustinian friars to reclaim or 
coerce their disobedient brother: and Luther 
pretending to yield to their remonstrances, wrote 
a long letter to the pontiff. - Never perhaps was 
there a more sarcastic or more insulting compo- 
sition. Affecting to commiserate the condition 
of Leo, wliom he describes as seated in the 
midst of the abominations of Babylon, he takes 
occasion to hurl in his face every irritating 
charge, whether founded or unfounded, that had 
ever been invented by the eueii^bs of the holy 
see.^** After tWs d^nce, to tem^rizc had 
been to confess weakness'; ond Leo published a 
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(. IIAP. bull in wliicli he stigmatized forty-one proposi- 
v— tions a.s lalse, seandalous or heretical ; asserted 
lion^i^'iir that tliesc propositions were contained in the 
deinned by works latclv Written by Luther : allowed him 

pone Leo. . ^ ^ ^ i i 

June 15. sixty days to retract Ins errors : and pronounced 
him excommunicate, if he continued obstinate 
after the expiration of that term. But success 
and impunity had taught the reformer to deride 
the authority, before which he had formerly 
Nov. ir. trembled. He appealed from “ the impious 
“judge, the apostate, the antichrist, the blas- 
“ phemer of the divine word,” to the more 
equitable decision of a general council: and 
having called an assembly of the inhabitants of 
Wittemberg, led them to a funeral pile erected 
Dec. JO. without the walls, and wth much solenmity cast 
into the flames the books of the canon law, the 
works of Eccius andBmser, his chief antagonists, 
and flic bull of pope Leo against himself, ex- 
claiming in a tone of fanaticism, “ Because ye 
“ have troubled the holy of the Lord, yc shall 
“ be burnt with everlasting fire.”'"® 
lie is pro- War was now openly declared: and each 
the tiTotrf party, laboured to secure, the friendship of the 
Worms, jjew empcroi*. The elector Frederic, to whom 
that prince lay under the greatest obligations, 
exerted all his influence in favour of his friend ; 
and Luther himself, to.' ^ienate i the inex- 
perienced mind of Charles front . flie sec of 

Lutb, Op. i. 316. 330. 433. Sleidao, eS; S3. Argentor. 
1556. • 
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Jlorae, addressed to him an historical treatise, 
in which he artfully exaggerated the many in- 
juries which the different pontiffs had inflieted 
on the empire, and exhorted him to vindicate 
the honour of the imperial crown from the 
usurpations of a foreign priest. Erasmus, the 
leader of the humanists, was employed to sound 
and prepare the emperor’s ad\dsers : and Hutten 
by .successive satires and caricatures was care- 
ful to entertain and quicken the ferment of the 
j)ublic mind. On the other side Leo sent to 
the court, as nuntio for religious matters, Giro- 
lamo Alcandri, prefect of the Vatican library, a 
minister of eminent talents, and indefatigable 
industry. Threats, and 'insults^ and violence 
wdte employed in vain to deter him from the 
performance of his duty. He followed Chaiies 
to iBe diet at Worms ; observed to the princes 
that they were deceived, if they thought the 
present a mere contest for jurisdiction and privi- 
leges : read from the works of Luther the most 
objectionable passages ; and shewed that they 
were contrary to the decisions of the council of 
Constance, a c6uncil held in the highest vene- 
ration by the national partiality of the Germans.^ 
Tliis speech made a deep and powerful impres- 
*sion: but the reformer was preserved from 
immediate condemnation by address of his 
patron the elector, whb tnqved that he might 


*• Pflllnr. L 
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CHAP, be examined in person, not as to the truth or 
^ y fal.sehooil of his doctrine, but as to tiie fact of 
his being the real author of the works publisliod 
April 10. under his name. At his first appearance he 
acknowledged. the passages objected to him, 
but was not prepared to say, whether he still 
maintained the same doctrines. At his second, 
he first employed evasions, then burst into in- 
temperate sallies against his j)olemical adver- 
saries and the court of Home, and at last retired 
within his favourite asylum, the assertion that 
conscience forbade him to retract, till he were 
convinced that his opinion was contrary to the 
word of God. Charles eyed him with eagerness 
during the conference : there was something in 
the cast of his features, and the vehcincncd of 
his manner, which created a strong prejudice 
against him : and the young emperor, turning 
to his confidants, whispered, that “ such a man 
“ would never seduce him from the faith of his 
“ fathers.” 

During some days attempts were made to 
April 26. mollify the obstinacy of Luther : at length he 
was ordered to quit the city under a safe-conduct 
for the space of three weeks: and after some 
May '.>6. delay a decree was published against him, 
banishing him from tiie territory of the empire* 
' under pain of imprisonment, ordering his works 
to be burnt, and forbidding the publication of 
writings on doctrinal matters without the pre- 
vious approbation of the oi^nary. But the 
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reformer had already provided for his own sc- ciiAi*. 
curity. On the third day after his departure ' — ^1-/ 
from Worms he returned the safe-conduct to 
the imperial messenger at Friedberg ; and pro- 
ceeded to Eisenach under the protection of a 
party of his own friends on hoi’scback. There 
he dismissed the greater number, and at the 
entrance of the Thuring^an forest near Altcn- 
stein ordered the remainder to go before, and 
prepare lodgings. In a few minutes two noble- 
men in the confidence of the elector, rode up to 
the carriage in masks; took him out, as it were, 
by force ; disguised him as a soldier; and led him 
on horseback to Wartbui’g, a solitary castle situ- 
ate at a distance in the mountains. . The place 
of his concealment "was kept a profound secret 
both from his friends and his enemies: but he 
continued to animale the former by his writings ; 
while the latter found themselves repeatedly 
assailed by their indefatigable but invisible ad- 
versary.®* 

Detailed accounts of all these transiictions iicury 
had been carefully transmitted to England by a|ralnlt 
the royal agents. Wolsey, by his office of Ic- 
gate, Avas bound to oppose the new doctrines : 

.and Henry, who had applied to the school di- 
vinity, attributed their diffusion in Germany to 
the supine ignbranec of the native prihee.'!. Dy 


LuiU, 0|>. ji. 411—110. SK'id. 59. 31, I'ailav. i. iVi— 
171. Raynald. viii, 3?1.' ' 
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a letter to Charles he had already evinced his 
' — ^ hostility to doctrinal innovation: but it Was 
deemed prudent to abstain from any public de- 
claration, till the future decision of the diet 
could be conjectured with son^c degree of cer- 
May 12. tainty. Then the legate, attended by the other 
prelates, and the papal and iitipeinal ambassa- 
dors, proceeded to St. Paul’s: the bishop of 
Rochester preached from the cross; and the 
works of Luthei*, condemned by the pontitf, 
were burnt in the presence of the multitude.®* 
Bver since the middle of the last reign classical 
learning had become the favourite pursuit of the 
English scholars, who naturally leagued with 
their brother humanists on the continent, and 
read with eagerness the writings, if they did not 
adopt the Opinions, of the reformer and his dis- 
play H. ciples. But the cardinal now ordered every 
obnoxious publication to be delivered uj) witliin 
a fortnight, and commissioned the bishops to 
punish the refractory with the sentence of ex- 
communication.*' Henry himself was anxious 
to enter the lists against the German : nor did 
Wolsey discourage the attempt, under the idea 
that pride no less than conviction would after- 
wards bind the royal polemic to the support of 
tlie ancient creed. Tliat the treatise in defence 
of the s^ven saemments, which the king pub- 
lished, wait his OAvn composition, is forcibly 


“ Viti'll. B. 4. p. 9, 


»’ WUk. Con. Ill (,oo. 
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asserted by himself: that if. was revised and f'HAP. 
improved by the superior judgment of the car- ' — J—) 
dinal and the bishop of Rochester, was the 
opinion of the’public. Clarke, dean of Windsor, 
carried the royal production to Rome, and in a 
full consistory submitted it to the Inspection Oct.2. 
and approbation of the pontiff, with an assur- 
ance, tliat as his master had refuted tlic errors 
of Luther with his pen, so was he ready to op- 
pose the disciples of the hercsiarch, with his 
sword, and to array against them the whole 
strength of his kingdom. Clement accepted 
the present with many expressions of admira- 
tion and gratitude : but Henry looked for some- 
thing more pleasing to his vanity than mere 
acknowledgments. The kings of France had And is de- 
long been distinguished by the appellation of lemfeV<>r' 
“ most Christian,” those of Spain , by that of 
‘‘ Catholic.” When Louis XII. set up the schis- 
matical synod of Pisa, it- was contended tliat he 
had forfeited his right to the former of these 
titles ; and Julius 11. transferred it to Henry, 
but ivith the understanding that the transfer 
should be kept secret, till the services of the 
king miglit justify in the eyes of men. the par- 
tiality of the ponriff Aftar flie. victory at Guine- 
gate, Henry demanded ibe jRiblicataon of the 
grant : but Julius was deadi . Leo declared him- 
self ignorant of tbe tranfsaetioii; and means 
were found to pacify the king with the promise 
of some other, but equivalent distinction. Wol- 
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CHAP, scy had lately recalled the subject to the atten- 
tion of the papal court : and Clarke, when he 
June 10. presented tlic king’s work, demanded for him 
the title of “ defender of the faith.” This ncAV 
denomination experienced some opposition : but 
it could not be refused with decency; and Leo 
Oci. 11. conferred it by a formal bull on Henry, who 
j’lrocnred a confirmation of the grant from the 
successor of Leo, Clement 

Lnthcr're- Whatever knowledge the German reformer 
apologizes might possess of the doctrines, his writhigs dis- 
repiy* playcd little of the mild spiiit of the gospel. 
u>22. Ill his answer to the king of England the in- 
‘ ^ temperance of his declamation scandaKzcd his 
friends, while it gave joy to his enemies. To 
the king he allotted no other praise than that 
of writing elegant language : in all other re- 
spects he Avas a fool and an ass, a blasphemer 
and a liar.'*^^ Henry complained to his patron 

See Assertio septem Sacramentorum ad versus Martinum Lu- 
thcrum, edila ab inviclissimo Angliae et Fraucifc regc, cl domino 
Hibernia*, Hlmrico cjus nominls octavo. It was published in Lon- 
don, 1521 ; Antwerp, 1522; and Roirie, 1543v And tor the King’s 
title, Pallavlcino, 177, and Hyiner, xiii. 756. xiv, 13. It should be 
observed, lliat in neither of the bulls is tlicre any grant of in- 
heritance. The title belonged to the king pcTsorially, not U> Ins 
successors. Tibi perpetiuiin el proprium.. Ibid, But II cm y re- 
tained it after his separation from liio comniiinion of'Konic, and 
ill 1543, it was annexed to the crown by act of parliament, 35 
Hen. VIII. 3. Thus ithcrame heredilable by his successor.'? ; ami 
I »)bs(Tvc that it was ictained even by Pliilip 'anil Mary, tliou;'li 
llir statute had been repealed. 

Lulli. Oj). ii. 517 — 53L Mdaucihon was asliainerl of ihc 
violence of Luther’s writings, Quciu quideiii viruin ego nu l iorem 
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the elector: the German princes considered the ciiAi*. 
work as an insult to qrowned heads : and at the ' — 
earnest entreaty of Christian, king of Denmark, 

Luther condescended to write an apology. In j 
it he supposes that the “ defence of the seven 
“ sacraments” had been falsely attributed to 
Henry ; offers to acknowledge his error, and to 
publish a book in the king’s praise ; paints in 
seductive colours the purity and holiness of his 
own doctrine; and takes occasion to inveigh 
against the tyranny of the popes, and against 
that bane of England, the cardinal of York.** 


Such an apology was not likely to appease the 
mind df^Jicnry, who was proud of his work. 


and attached to his minister : and the assertion 


that the king began to favour the new gospel, 
provoked him to publish a severc but dignified 
answer. In it he openly avows himself to be 
the author of the tract printed with his name, 
and expresses his esteem for Wolsey, whom he 
always loved/ but wlyom he shall now love 


esse jiirlico, quam qualis videttir facirnti rle co judicium ex illis 
viuleniis scriptionibns ipsius. Kp< ad Camcr. p. f>0. Sir Thoiiia.s 
A! ore wrote an answer to Luther, under the iictilious name of 
^ViHianl Uoss. Lruditissimi viri Giilielini • Uos!:>ei opus elcgan.s, 
doctuni, festivum, &c. In it he endeavours tq equal the abuse of 
the reformer ; while Fisher, hisbop of Rochester, in u wore argu- 
mentative style, undertook the defence of tlie king in his work, 
eniitled Defensio asscrtioniim regis Axighoe dc fide Caliiolica ad* 
versus Lulheri captivitateni BuViylonlcam* 

•® It is printed at the end of the Paris edition of the king's work, 
p. 102. Luther terms. the cardinal illud monstrum et publi- 
cum odium Dei ct hoiuinum^ pestis ilia regui tui. Op. ii. 517— 
VOL. Vf. L 
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CHAP, much more, since he has been honoured with 
> ^ the abuse of one, who never spared exalted 

worth eitlicr in the living or tlic dead. He 
then argues that, if th6 tree may be known 
by its fruits, the pride and passion, the lust and 
debauchery of the new apostle, prove that he 
had received no commission from (jod: and 
concludes with maintaining that the favourite 
doctrines of his antagonist, respecting the suf- 
ficiency of faith and the non-existence of free 
will, were subversive of all morality, and repug- 
nant to the first principles of religion.*^ The 
publication of this letter rekindled the anger, 
and exaspemted the venom of the reformer. 
He mmounced his regret that he had descended 
to the meanness of making an apology ; and 
condemned his own folly in supposing, “ that 
“ virtue could exist in a court, or that Christ 
might be found in a place where Satan reign- 
ed.” But thenceforth let his enemies tremble. 
He would no more attempt to allure them by 
mildness : but wonjd apply the mented lash to 
their backs.*® 

Pj o"rf*;s The edict of Worms had become a dead 
hlrmatloi), letter at the expiration of a few months : and 


Op, ii. 104 — 130, The inveotive against Luther's untoti with 
Catharine Boren^ a nun, is written with an «)eg^Qce and eloquence, 
far beyond the powers of Henry, p, l lO, I know not who was the 
real author, * ♦ 

Slcidan, 49. CT, d8. liaynald. viih 486. Collier, ii. Records, 
p* 3* / 
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Luther, returning to Witteihherg,'had published CHAP, 
his German translation of the scriptures. It 
Ti'as preposterous to imagine that: from the 
perusal of the sacred volumes the common 
people could be' enabled to decide those <|ues- 
tions which dirided the most leatued : but tlie 
present flattered their pride: they felt their 
obligations ^ the man, who had rendered them 
the judges of their own belief : and when they 
did n'ot understand his arguments, were still 
convinced by the attraction of novelty, the pro- 
mise of freedom, and the hope of sharing in the 
spoils of the church.® The increase of new 
teachers kept equal pace Wilh the increase of 
new religionists. Tlie country curate, who was 
unknown beyond the precincts of his village, 
the friar who had hitherto vegetated in the 

” Germany at this period abound^ with miiitary adventurers. 

As the institution pf standing armies was yet in its infancy, when 
any prince began a war, he sent to hire soldiers in Germany or 
Switzerland, and these at the end of their engagement, wliich sel- 
dom lasted more tliun six months, tetitjned ^home Kve on the 
plunder which tliey hod made, till tiiey should J^cseive another 
oiler of service. It was phserved ibal roost, of these, both officers 
and men, at&chcd themselves to Luther. But the most celebrated 
was Sickingen/ of kn ancient family Sitnat^ hear the Rhine. He 
Hot only iiiVited the reformer to live with Mro, but prbmised to 
protect him against the whole world. Under pretext of a commis- 
sion from Charl^ he’ levied 10,000 !bplfand^«9(X)0 horse, 
the electorate of Trovesi and laid si^ ib^tbe idty* was 

m employ the r^igimis fedfngs o# bis ilbop^ foxing a prinei- 
pality for himseif out of tl^' Blit the 

German piinces, aware of iiii%Tiimbht0nr% agnihst him, 
and made him prisoner. Schmidt; 1. Vifi. c* 7. 
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CHAP, scurity of his convent, saw the way to riches 
and celebrity suddenly opened before them. 
They had only to ascend their pulpits, to dis- 
play the new light,' which bad lately burst upon 
them, to declaim against the wealth of the 
clergy and the tyranny of the popes ; and they 
were immediately followed by crowds of dis- 
ciples, whose gratitude supplied their wants, 
and whose approbation secured th them im- 
portance in the new church. But these teachers 
soon discovered that they had as good a claim 
to infallibility as Luther : they began to dispute 
many of his doctrines, and to reform the re- 
former himself. Zivinglius declared against 
him in Switzerland, and severed from his em- - 
pire the four cities of Strasburg,’Lindau, Con- 
stance, and Memmingen.. Muncer, driven from 
Saxony, erected his hostile standard at 'Mul- 
hausen in Thuringia. He taught the natural 
equality of men, the I'ight of each to his share 
in the common property of all, the abolition of 
every authority not founded on the gospel, and 
the formation of a new kingdom upon earth, to 
consist entirely of the saints. The peasants, 

1585 . allured by his doctrines, were soon in anns, 
and the princes of tlie empire began to tremble 
for their political existence. Luther was over- 
whelmed with reproaches ; the evil, it was said, 
had sprung from the tendency of his doctrines : 
and, to justify Itself, he declared that Muncer 
was inspired and aided by the deril, and that 
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the only remedy was to extirpate with fire and cilAl*. 
sword botli the teacher and his disciples. After « — 
many a bloody field in different parts of the 
empire, the Catholics and Lutherans by their 
united efforts suppressed the insurrection.*® But 
the moment the common enemy was removed, 
their mutual diffidence revived: the catholic 
princes requested the presence of the emperor 
to protect them from the machinntious of their 
enemies : and the jirotestant jiriuccs concluded Confodc- 
at Torgau a league for their common defence. 

It was afterwards strengthened by the accession isao. 
of new members ; and in the course of a few 
pages we shall sec this confederacy, avowedly 
formed to support and propagate the new doc- 
trines, in active correspondence with the king 
of England, the enemy of religious innovation, 
and the defender of the orthodox faith. 


•* Sleid 34. 66^-M. 
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ANNK BULUyS^ORiaW OF THE D1V0KC£— NKGOGIATIOXS WITJH 
THE PONTIFF’— SWEATING SICKNESS— ARRIVAL OF CARDINAL 

CAM PKOniO— DELAYS AND EXPEDIENTS LKCATINE COURT 

—DEPARTURE OF (JAM PEO<!i 10— DISGRACE AND DEATH OF 
WOLSEY— POWER OF ANNE ROLBYN— TKR NEW MINUTRY-*- 
RISE OF CROMWELL— CONCESSIONS EXTORTED FROM TU||: 

rLicnqv — the king marries annb bolbyn — * cranmkr 

MADE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY — HK PRONOUNCES A 
DIVORCE BETWEEN HENRY AND CATHARINE — THE KING AS- 
SUMES THE TITLE OP HEAD OF THE CHURCH— NEW TREA- 
SONS CREATED— KXEOUTIONS— PAPAL DULL AGAINR^T HKNRt. 

Whb?« Henry manied the princess Catliarine^ 
' — ^ she was in her twenty-sixth yeor. The graces 
of her, person derived additional lustre from the 
amiable qualities of her heart: and the prppricty 
of her conduet during a long periqd of trial and 
suspense, had deserved and obtained the ap- 
plause of the whole court. She bore him three 
sons and two daughters! : all of whom died in 
their infancy, except the princess Mary, %vho 
survived both her parents,* and afterwards 
ascended the tlirone.* For several -years the 

■■ ■ pi . i i Ml 

' ' Notwithstanding tha prohibition o(f I.'hdiibve that Ca- 

tharine had five ^iliirsn, on the anduniiy oi^fiaoders (p. 5 . Cul. 
Agrip. 1610 ), eonfirmed by the testhneoy af Mason (Do Miuibi. 
Ang. p. 147), and of cardinal Pole; Libom plures cx ca suscepit. 
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kingr boasted of his happiness^ in possessing CHAP, 
so accomplished and virtuous a consort:’ but 
Catharine was older than her husband, and sub- 
ject to frequent infirmities : the ardour of his 
attachment gradually evaporated: and at last 
his inconstancy or superstition attributed to tlic 
curse of heaven the death of het children, and 
her subsequent miscarriages. Yet even whil^ 
she suffered from liis bad usage, he was corn- 
pelled to admire the meekness with which she 
bore her afflictions, and the constancy with which 
she maintained her riglits. The queen had lost 
bis heart : she never forfeited his esteem. 

As long as he was attached to C^thanne, he Thetinj^v 
was ctueful to confine bis passions within the 
bounds of public decency : and, though he might 
indulga in occasional amours, he refrained from 
open and scandalous excesses. The first of tlm 
royal mistresses, whose name has been pre- 
served in history, was Elizabeth, the daughter of 
sir John Blount, and rcliet of sir Gilbert Tail- 
bois. By her be had a son, named in baptism 
Henry Ktzroy, ^vhom he sueeesttvfely created 
earl of Nottingham, duke of Richmond, admiral 
of Englabd, warden of the Scottish marches, imd 
lieutenant of Trelandt ’ His excestnve partiality 

Tf . - - • - I 1^* 1 * ">J ‘ I A....,!.... I ifH laA 

SiveroidiqiMdeseiaeriittjgtvaHRrtiwHnt P(d[l<A]p(^ a4 Car. V. 
Can.p.Ui Seet)at;a(A>act||gea^tb«T(>I>^ 

* Quana m initio regni an)(Nl» aetw vir ^carwriiaiam 
eoiyngciA n^ifeSi osteadeg^ Jtid. also chap. i. 

not. s. 
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CHAP, to the boy provoked a suspicicm, that he intended 
to name him his successor) to the prejudice of 
his legitimate daughter : hut, to the grief and 
disappointment of the father, the young Fitzroy 
issc. (lied in London, before he had completed his 
eighteenth year.* To Elizabeth Tailbois suc- 
ceeded in the king’s affections Mary Bolcyn. 
Her father, sir Thomas Boleyn, was sprung from 
a lord mayor of London, whose descendants had 
married into several noble families: her mother, 
Elizabeth, was daughter of Thomas, duke of 
Norfolk. Hoav long Mary retained her ascen- 
dency over the fickle heart of the king, is un- 
certain. She was insensibly supplanted by the 
more powerful attractions of her younger sister, 
the gay and accomplished Anne Boleyn.* 

Anne Bo- Tlicrc arc eircuinstances in the history of 
• Anne, which shew that from her childhood she 
had been the peculiar object of the royal favour. 
At the early age of seven she was appointed maid 


, 3 SaDdford, 490, Giovanni Joacdiino^.vvboin the king bad in- 
troduced IP tlie Fitzroy^says of him, April 11, 15S0, £ 

bellssimo, e costumatbbUno anche literate figliulo* Apud J.e 
Grand,, iir* 41(5* ^ * 

* The reluctance pf Burnet to apknow^dge Mary as one, of the 
king's mistresses, must yield to the repeated assonions of Pole, in 
h\^ private lelter to Henry, >vrUtcn in .1535. Pidicerat^(Amie 
Boleyn), pptnor, si nujla alia ex ro,.vel fororis ni».exQinplo,:quaiii 
cito te conciibinaruni tuarum satietas caperet<^Soror ejus est, 
qiiam tu violasri primuin^et diu ppstoa -cononhiiitt. loco upud te 
liubiiistu. Ab.eodem p^ntificc magtia vi contendebas^ ut tibi liceret 
duccrie. mrorem ejns^.qute ooncubina tuaifui^et*. .Pol. f. hxvi. 
Ixxvii. • ' -r . ^ , ■ • 
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of honour to Mary, the king’s sister, who had CHAP, 
lately been contracted to Louis XIL® She ac- 
companicd her royal mistress to France ; and by oct! lo. 
an honomuble distinction was excepted liom the 
order, which compelled the other femalic. attend- 
ants of the new queen to return to England.^ 

The reader is aware that mtliin the course of a 
Icwnlonths Mary becatne .queen of France, a 
widow, and then wife to the duke of Suffolk: 
but when she revisited her own country, she left 
her English maid behind her, under the protec- 
tion of Claude, the queen of Francis I., in whose 
court Anne I’cmained till the subsequent rapture 
between the two kingdoms. Before, however, 

Henry would declare war, he required the return 
of the young Boleyn ; ^ to whom he allotted the 

* JShc WHS born in 1507. See Camden’s Elizabeth by llcarne^ 
p, 2. and preface, p. xvii. 

^Tidde.% 233. I Conceive tliat the extraordinary distinction 
shewn to Anue ]^oieyn while a child, gave rise to the tale that she 
was in reality Henry’s own daughter by lady Boleyn. It was pub- 
lished by Sanders in 1383 on the authority of Rastal : and an 
attempt to refute it was made in the Anti-Sanderus, prints at 
Cambridge in 1393. DurOet in his history Reforraation trans- 
cribed :thc arguments in the Anti-Sanderus: and Le Grand in his 
Defense de Sanders, without maintaining the trujh of the hypo- 
thesis, mtdertooM repel the observations of Burnet. Probably 
the best* refiitatioti of the tale^ as cai^inul has observed, 

(Poli Ep.. toms i. p. 137.) Is to be ibund inthe silence of Pole^ who ' 
would ciM^taifily 4iave mentioned it, if, it had been known in hb 

7 Cavendish she^retoiriied e death 

Claude, whwli' happened on Jiily,' Spelman <p. 9) 

makeahel* remain in thef&mily of Rto -dutchess of Alenin, wlio 
quitted France, in September^ 1323, and married soon afterwards 
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CHAP. saAic ’situatioii in the court of Catharine, which 

' — she had previously held in that of Claude. Ilct 
French ed^ation gave her a superiority over 
her companions : she played, and danced, and 
sang with more grace than any other lady at 
court ; and the gmety of her conversation, with 
tlie vivacity of her disposition, attracted a crowd 
of admirers. Among them were Percy, ‘ion to 
the carl of Northumberland, and, unknown to 
Percy, even Henry himself. The young noble- 
man made her an offer of marriage. But though 
he concealed his secret from the knowledge of 
his father, and of Wolscy,' in whose household 
he was employed, he could not elude the pene- 
tration or the jealousy of the king. The cardi- 
nal was ordered to separate the lovers; and 
Nortliumberland, having severely chided the 
presumption of his son, compelled him to marry 
Mary, a daughter of the carl of Shrewsbury." 
This was probably the first hint wliich Anne re- 
ceived of the impression that she had made on 
the king’s heart: a valuable presenc of jewels 
revealed to herll^iore fully the influence of her 
charms,** to’ which she might also attribute the 

i'm. elevation of her father to the rank of viscount 

June 18. 

r ■ L -i 

the nominal king of Navarre. 1 tlrifxk It most {irtA»ahle that she 
obeyed tlii ord^ 9 ^nt her^ in Ftanclki^dld dbt^ject to hgr 
return, but of the ov^r aah alienation 

from him. ^ ^ 

* Cavendish (In Wordsworth’s £cclesia9(icai iBKography), 3G3~ 
M8. Ileylin’b llefiurmation, j • Id. 309. 
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Rociiford. When, however, Henry ventured to 
disclose to her lus real object, intf gnantly ' — 

replied, that though she might he l^ppy to bo 
his wife, she would nevcfeondcsceua to-becomo 
liis mistress.'** 

This answei^ instead of checking, served only 
to irritate the passion of the king, who for more vorce. 
than a twelvemonth persisted in urging his suit 
with protestations of the most ardent attach-' 
ment. But Anne had derived a useful lesson 
from the fate of her sister Mary. She artfuHy 
kept her lover in suspense : but tempered her 
resistance with so many blandishmentfs, tliat his 
hopes, though repeatedly disappointed, were 
never totally extinguished." Henry was aware 
that some objections had been been formerly 
raised to his marriage with Catliarine ; but the 
question had been sot at rest by the unanunoua 


** Concvlihia enlqj tua fieri pn^ca njulier nelebat, ujcOr rolebat. 
Pol. ibid. Jlla cuju» amore rex deperibst, pertipaet^eitne poisalnt 
sui coiporis potestatem, ni«!i roatrimonio cpujiinctani, se ilh un- 
qiiam facturam. Pel. ad regem Scotue, p. 116. Spelman (Anna), 
rei^nnte EU<sab. L 8) date* Henry’s passim for Anne from the 
year 1549. But it must Ijavp begun during tb'a Ufs of t^ei Old earl 
vf Nortbumbtrlaiid, who died in the year 1580. 

■' Misere a^elw$, bpmo hoc qrtaus et isto rcrum usu, puelW 
amore— Ula sotoram vinemre contendebat te amatoro retinemlo. 

Pol. f. kwi. Ayaitti^pluftq’Mi)g 80 t^.«l?«yntodHdartd’emoors, 
non eetant 8$»W6 ijo ^ vWrp ceur et affeo 

JtW|8llK«nt»p. pd|tJBn that this J#tter 

Amn Henry to Anne could not ee written at a, later period tljan 
Midsutgmer, ISM; A«re it )|he highest* probaUtlily fhat it was 
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CHAP, decision of his council; and seventeen years had 
> i.y ' — > elapsed without a suspicion of the unlawfulness 
of their union. Kow, however, his increasincf 
passion forthedaughtef of lady Boleyn, indueed 
him to reconsider the subject: and in the com- 
pany bfhis confidants he affected to fear, that he 
was living in a’sfate of incest with the relict of 
his brother.'® Whether the idea of a divorce 
arose spontarieously in his mind, or was sug- 
gested by the officiousness -of others, may be 
uncertain:"* but the royal Avish was lio sooner 

'*Satan» eftpit auscultare cjiid conciipiscentiam stimiilanti, ut 
ilium aniarct, qus siu corporis potestatein factiiram pernegabat ; 
nisi reniQta ilia, &c. hoc igitur initio, &c. Toll ApoL ad Cies. 
115, llrf. Efllictiin dcpcHit, Quutn vero pudiciliam cxpiignare 
non potiiisset, in nxorerh spe prolis masciihv ambivit. Camd. 3. 

The first suggestion of the divorce has been attributed to dif- 
ferent i|ji!r.son9. 1®. IJy the pubKc the credit or infamy of it was 
given to Wolscy (Insligatof et auctor const lii exi&tiniabatur. Poll 
• Apol;ibid.): and ; the emperor, in his answer to Henry's defiance, 
o[^ienly^ charges the cardinal with .(Apud ,Le. <?rand,,.iih 46.) 
S!®. Wolsey denied or adiiuited it, as best suited his purpose. He 
denied it in presence of the king in the legatine Court (Cavendish, 
4 *j 8), and repeatedly l>ea3ted of it to the Trench ambassador. 
(Apud JLe Grand, iii. 186, n0p,.318, 5?. Henry himself de- 

clared that the idea originated not with the cardinal, but with 
himself; and that his scruples Were confirmed by the bishop of 
Tarbes (Cavendish, ibid. Le branch iii. ni8. ' . 11^11, lao) s . and 
Lungland, the king's, confesapri agrjces wiih .hvh to^.say ^ 

that he derived his first information respecting it from il^enry. 
(Burnet, iii. App. p. 40*.).) But mdinail Pole, who, wrid^ig to the 
king on such a subject would Iwdijr ventiit^ V if it 

were not true, Henry muslhaye.khdwn lis that 

it was first mentionj^d to the lUng bjr ceruilh^jlttdfi^; whom Anne 
Buleyn sent to Ifiim for that phiposc,' 
graves tlicologos, quasi pignora prompt^ y6l£iiifatis'inisit, qui non 
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communicated to Wolsey, than he offered his 
aid, and ventured to pmmisc complete success. < — 
IJis views, however, were very different from 
those of his sovereign. Either unapprized 
Henry’s intentions in favour of Anne,,or. per-; 
suading himself that the present amour would 
terminate like so many others, he looked forr , 
ward to the political consequences of the di-; 
vorce ; and. that he might “ perpptuate” the al- , 
liance between England and France, had already 
selecte’d, for the successor of Catharine, Ren^c,, 
daughter of the late king, Louis XII.“ The 
public had fixed on Margaret, dutchess ofAlcn- 
f on, but the letters to which I have referred 
shew, that, if he ever thought of her, lie soon 
renounced tliat idea in favour of Renee. 


Refore we proceed, it will be necessary to Event* in 
direct the reader’s attention to the events, which, 
during the interval, had shaken the papal power ' 
in Italy.’ By, the defeat of Francis at Pavia, 
Clement foiind himself placed in a most delicate 
situation ; the ' embarrasments of which .were, 
multiplied by the' irresolution of his own mind, 
and the insmehjity Voth'pf fe attieV' and of his' 
enemies. He saw himself abandoned, to the re- 
sentment of the impCrialiitts;' whttse victorious^ 


niodo hbi jicere aitirmarfi^t uxigifeni di^ij^lreVs^ j^'raviter cUiiin 
pweare iiicf mtti i' 

rent. . Uic.nriiupstoai^^s iapulf^tonnswt. Pole, T, VI. . ' 
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^ nr** Naples on the south, and Lombardy 

on the north, could at any moment overrun his 
dominions : and hastened to conclude a treaty 
with their commanders, which Charles refused 
to ratify without the addition of other and more 
humiliating; articles. Floating between hope 
and fear he sometimes courted the friendship, 
at other times provoked the hostility, of that 
prince: their, correspondence was embittered 
by mutual reproaches; and the charges of in- 
gratitude and breach of faith were repelled by 
Clement with complaints of insatiate rapacity 
and ambition.'® After the liberation of Pmneis, 
the pontiff eagerly formed a confederacy with 
that monarch, with Sforza, duke of Milan, and 
my%. with the republics of Venice and Florence. Its 
object was to pmserve the independence of the 
Italian states : Henry was named its protector : 
but he refused the honour on the ground that it 
contained articles with which he liad no con- 
cern, and contented himself with making a 
, collateral alliance witli Francis. The Italians 
collected an army : bufr the French monarch, 
though he promised much, performed nothing : 
and Clement was reduced to the necessity of 
A«g.22. again soliciting a peace, His request was granted 
by Molioada,' tiie' governor of Naples: and. yet 
that ofScer,' under pretenoe * of - revenging the 
wrongs of the Colonnesi, -end of four 

■ - ■ ‘ ' - - * - ■ ■ ■ n ; i r i .r i - 

** See FalUvicino, i . ' 
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T;<reeks, advanced in secjecy to th;e walls of Rome, c!hap. 
seized one of the gates, compelled jflie pontiff to » 
take refuge in the castle of St., Aftg^tOA -and 
pliindered thn rich palace of tlie V^tic^n. A 
second treaty, was concluded: new outr^S fol- 
lowed on both sides: the allies again took ^tlie 
held : apd a taint gleam of success gave a tt^an- 
sient lustre to their ai'ms. 

To reinforee the imperialists FreUndsberg, a Sack of 
Gemian. partisan, had raised a body of his coiin- 
trymdi, amounting to fourteen thousand men*, 
and these , were joined at Fiorenzuola by Bour- 
bon wth ten thousand needy adventurers* partly 
Spaniards* and partly*Italians. llus formidable 
aiTuy had neither pay nor provisions : but the 
leaders undertook to enrich themselves and their 
followers With the plunder of Florence and 
Rome ; and though the allies carefully watched 
their steps, though they occasionally interrupted 
their progress, still the adventurers, stimulated 
■by hope and necessity, continued, to hasten to- 
wards their, prey. ; )Qlement in his consternation 
submitted ito articles of peace diietat^d by. Lau- 


1527. 
Juil. 15. 


noy, ; the vic^y of Naples :.,bnt the^ impe^alists 
despised the authority of, tii^t general: his orders 
to ,.ret!ara ' wsere 4 isdbeyed;x^and ■ his life was April 20. 
threatened^, tifheh he ventui^ Jhto.',their camp. 
Florenej^*o^d^ th? rMd »bd 

the adversers p^o^itaied their march upon 
Rohafe.; *nid;m of May inched May 5, 
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May C, 


May 10, 


Negocia- 

tioiis. 
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the walls of that capital. The next day Bourbon 
(Freundsberg lay sick at Ferrara) led them to 
the assault: andi, though he fell by a musket 
ball, as he was mounting a ladder, the city was 
taken, and was abandoned during five days to 
the mercy of a licentious and infuriate soldiery. 
The Spaniards and Italians chiefly confined 
themselves tb the plunder of the houses and 
palaces : the Germans, who had embraced the 
doctrines of Luther, ransacked the churches 
and convents. Every species of torture was 
employed to draw from the captives the disclo- 
sure of their hidden wealth: and women of 
every rank were promiscuously subjected to the 
brutality of the conquerors. If wc may believe 
the contemporary writers, the horrors which 
attended the sack of Rome exceeded whatever 
the imagination can picture : and the eternal city 
suffered more from the ravages of a Christian 
ariuy, than it had ever done from the hostility of 
pagan barbarians. At length Moncada arrived, 
and by his presence checked the licentiousness 
of the soldiers : Clement, who bad fled into the 
castle of St. Angelo; was carefully ourrpunded, 
and besieged by his enemies.'® - 
While Bourbon, led his hungiy followers to 
the sack of Rome, the kings of England and 
France wfere idly employed % devising offeUsive 


'• Paltavicino, t4a~«4G. Guicciard, Mtiratori, xiv. 254 — 
235. Du Bellay, 113. ' 
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leagues, and matrimonial aUiapceS. By the treaty chap. 
of Madrid Franda had been coirtracted to Leo- 
nora, the emperor’a dster: but fheii’ marriage 
had been deferred by his violation of his ivord ; 
arid Henry, to widen t^e breach between the 
two sovereigns, now <^ered himr the hond'of the 
princess Mriry, who had readied her eleventh 
year. The French monarch equally anxious to* 
bind his English brother to hb interests, ac- 
cepted the offer, urged the immediate solemniz- 
ation of the nuptials, and made light of the 
objections which the father drew from the im- 
mature age of his daughter.*^ But Henry was 
inflexible: and the French ambassadors, the 
bishop of Tarbes, and tiie viscount of Turenne, 
at length signed a treaty, by which it was agreed Aptil so. 
tliat the princess should marry either Francis, 
or his second son the duke of Orleans : Francis, 
as it was afterwards explained, if that monarch 
should remain a widower till she arrived at the 
age of puberty; the duke of Orlmns, if in the 
interval it should be deemed desirable by b<^b 
parties that the king shotdd many Ljsonorav 
Two other treses were oonelnded at the same 
time, that both mona^hs should ^jointly make 
war on the ^vafperof, if he rejeetedthe'propbsals 
which they oteant to offer ; aQd that Frantds and 
his snecessors should pay tO;Heiuy imd 

” Ileibert, 107. A. letter fWteS Um bUbop of Bath contains a 
most singular pippoeal tjljio lOfIjibcr on (bisSulgect. 

Tiddes, Collect. 141. > » ^ « 

VOI.. VI, , M 
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. big heirs tv ycaiiy rent of fifty thousand crowns 
' — in addition to all other sums due to him from 
the lYench monarch. It was during the con- 
ferences respecting this marriage, that the bishop 
of Tarbes ventured to ask, whether the legiti- 
macy of the princess were unimpeachable. Wliat 
pvxvmpted him to put the question, we arc not 
informed. It is certain that he had no such 
instructions from his court, which still continued 
to solicit the union : and the public believed 
that he spoke by the suggestion of Wolsey, who 
sought to supply the king with a decent pretext 
May 5. for opening his project of > a divorce. Before 
their departure Henry gave to the ambassa- 
dors »( p^agmficent entertainment at Greenwich. 
Three hundred lances were broken before sup- 
per: in the evening the company withdrew to 
tlie ball-room, where they were entertained with 
an oration and songs, a fight at barriers, and die 
■dancing of maskers. About midnight the king 
and Turemic retired with six others, disguised 
themselves as Venetian noblemen, and returning 
took out ladies to dance. The reader uill not 
be surprised to learn that Henry’s partner was 
Anne Boleyn.” 


Je nc trouve rien de cela ny dans le journal que nous avons 
de cette ambassadOi ny dans les lettres de Messieurs de Turenne 
et de Tarbes que lues. Le Grand, L 49. 

Hall (155, 156) and Cavendibh|(414) have left detailed ac- 
counts of this ^lendid entertaintnent. The latter describes with 
naivete his feelings at the sight of the queen and her ladies. They 

seemed to all men to be rather eelestud angels descended from 
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The king’s secret matter (so it was called) CHAU, 
now became public. Justifying liis conduct by v. 
the expressions of the bishop of Tarbes, he ven- 
tured to ask the opinions of the most eminent 
canonists and divines: who easily discovered 
the real wish of their sovereign through the t^n 
disguise with which he affected to cover it, the 
scruples of a timorous conscience, and the dan- 
ger of a disputed succession.® Some there were, 
who, from a passage in Leviticus, contended 
that no dispensation could auUiorizc a marriage 
with the widow of a brother : while others from 
another passage in Deuteronomy infmed, that 
the prohibition was not universal, but admitted 
an exception* in the king’s case, where the first 
marriage had been unproductive of issu*i.^‘ Tiief 
advocates for the divorce were disconcerted by 
tliis reply of their opponents ; and abandoniug 
the argumentsrfrom scripture, began to question 
the validity of the dispensation on three other 
grounds: 1°. because it was not suffidently 
ample ; 2”. because it had been obtained under 
false pretences; and 3°. bfcause it had been 


heaven than fiesh and bone. Surely to me, eimple iouli it yfwt 
“ inestimable/' That the king’s paitner was Anne Boleyn is parti- 
cularly noticed by the bishop of Tarbes, Le Grand, ibid. 

^ So much 80 that Pace, in a letter to Henry, uses lepcatedly 
" ayenst or " for yda,” aa synonymon^ mih “ against tlic 
dtvorccy for the diaorce/’ Knight’s Eamno% App. p. xxv. 

Levit xviii. 16 . XX, 31 , Seateron, xxv^ 5 . See note (B) at 
the epd of the volume. 
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CHAP, solicited without the consent of Henry, who was 
the party chiefly interested in it.“ 
wois^ From these pursuits Ilcniyand his nllni&tcr 
f lOTcc. • aroused by the unexpected news of the 
Mayas, occurrences in Italy. They* felt, or affected, to 
fed, the deepest sorrow for the captivity of the 
pontiff: and by their orders public processions 
were made, and a solcum fast of t^e days was 
obsemd for his deliverance. But at the same 
time they were aware of the advantages to be 
derived from the event. It might be assumed 
as a proof of the insatiate ambition of Charles : 
it would give the sanction of religion to the w'ar 
which they meditated : and above all it would 
supply the cardinal with a pretext for deciding 
without the aid of the pontiff, the great question 
of the divorce in his legatine court. Wolsey 
sdled from England to ncgociatc in person with 
Francis. He was received with the same dis- 
tinction as a crowned head: pageants were 
exhibited, addresses were delivered in his ho- 
nour; every where the prisons were thrown 
open at his commfM^d : and fhe, king himself 


” ** Now s9 it wa>, Wwo wy gfing oyer sea” ^he yent in July 
of the present year,) “ I ImJ hoird certain things movpd ammst 
" the bull of dispensation contiefani^ the words in the law^vU 

* tical and the tow tMuterodotniiMl, to the prohibition So hd 

• de jute divino., Dut y^ perceived {L QC!t;>at)tl|^ ^tsppqi hu); that 
‘ the greater bo^ of the matter stood m<rarts^ ikiits^that were 
‘ found hi the btith whereby the toill tbouUi' V tiw not be suffi* 
*• cKDt.” Letter of <ar T. More, Wm-ks, pr i48&i - 
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met him on horseback 6bout t Bhfle from the 
gates of Amicus. But the object of his mission 
^vas a£ first retarded by the poliejr of Charles, 
who with expressaons of the highest esteem for 
Henry, offered to inodetate at me prayer of his 
uncle the ‘rlgK^ur of fai$ deihands against VVaneis, 
and proposed 4 marriage between the princess 
of Portugal, his wlfi^s sister, and the duke Of 
Bichmond, the king’s natural son. Ibe English 
ambassador was instructed to return an obli^ng 
answer, ‘'to nourish this friendly feeling* in the 
imperial cabinet, and to assure Charles that the 
i^ort of the intended divorce rested on no 
other basis than ah unguarded expression Which 
chanced to fall from the bishop of Tarbes.®* But 
the offers of Francis were more tempting than 
those of his adversary; and after a fortnight 
spent in cfiscussion, four treaties were signed. 
'Ihe first confirmed the treaty of perpetual 
alliance; the second stipulated that the daughter 
of Henty ^6Uld marry the duke Of Orleans, if 
she did not marry Ftanefs himself: the third 
fixed the amount of the stdmidy to be furnished 
by England for the prosecution of the war in 
Italy: and the^st' Stipulated 'fiiat, as long as 
the pontiff llie two 

kings should ueidicr consent to the^eonwocation 
of a geuend^eoducil, nor wdtni| bulls pr 

ot their 

"" * ' ^ I i ,lWi. ia h t iy , i 


185 

CHAP. 



Aug. 1 . 


Treaties. 
Aug 10. 


^ lIeil>ert,Sor. 
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CHAP, rights, or of the rights of their subjects ; that 

» > during the same period the concerns of each 

national church should be conducted by its own 
bishops ; and that the judgments of Wolsey in 
his Icgatine court, whatever might be the rank 
of the party condemned, .should in defiance of 
any papal prohibition be carried into immediate 
execution: a clause, the real object of which 
was to iuA'Cst the cardinal with unlimited autho- 
rity in the trial of the divorce, and to deprive 
Catharine of any aid from the authorify of the 
pontiff.^ Henry was so pleased with this trea^, 
that he Avrotc to Wolsey to express the sense 
which he cntei’taincd of liis services : and the 
cardinal himself, intoxicated with joy, promised 
the mother of Francis at Compeigne, that in the 
course of a year she should behold not only the 
connexion between the royal house of England 
and the imperial family severed for ever, but a 

Sept. 1C. princess of her own blood seated on the English 
throne.® At the same place he concurred with 
four other cardinals in a common letter to Cle- 
ment : in which they respectfully informed liim 
of the regulations made in the fourth treaty 


»* Ejm xiv, lOjfl 203 — 227. In a’ letter from Amiens hcassiires 
the kmg that his thoughts are always on Ileniy's ** great and se- 
“ nous affair : and, if the queen shall fortune, which it h to be sup- 
« posed she w ill do, either to app^l, or ntteily tq decline from his 
« jurisdiction, his chief study » iiow in available tuanner Uie same 
“ may be attained."— Apud Burnet, iii, Ree. 

” Compare the lettcra of the bishop of fieytNi&e in Le Grand, iii. 
166 . 186 . ’ 
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already mentioned ; and requested him to rtp- CHAP, 
point a \acar general, who might execute as his 
delegate the papal authority on this side of the 
Alps. It i^ plain that, diough they did not 
openly name, they intended Wolsey to be in- 
vested with this high dignity.® 

During the absence of the cardinal the kirn? ^e- 
had been chiefly occupied with his “ secret mat- many 
ter.” By the advice of Wakefield, the professor 
,of Hebrew in the university of Oxford, he re- 
sumed the plan which he had lately abandoned, 
and determined to rest his cause on the pro- 
hibition in Leviticus.^^ With this view a short 
treatise .was composed. Some of the materials 
may have been furnished by others: but the 
king laboured at the work himself, and fortified 
his case udth every argument and authority 
whidi his reading or ingenuity could supply.® 

To the cardinal, on his return from France, he 


LeGrand, iii.4, Guicciard. 1279. 

^ See the narrative of Pole (cum hie causa labare vidcretur, 
ministri pucHie pro se .qui.sq.ne illam suffulciunt, &c, fol. Ixxvi.), 
also Wakefield’s letters (Knigtft’s Erasmus^ App. p. axv. xxvi.)» and 
More’s account in his letter <o Cromwell ( Woi^s, p. 1425).- Wake- 
field’s vanity prompted him^ to assert that he could produce argji- 
nicnts on either side, which were unknown to any other man in 
the kingdom. He was originally against the divorce, but was in- 
duced to write for thejkiifg, according to his' own account; because 
he had since beeh inform^ tlUt the 'marii^e'lletwc^h Arthur and 

Cathanne bad Ibid;' ' 

Henry, in one of his letter^ tO Soleyn, says that his 
book niaketh substantially fdf his parpme^that lie had been writ- 
ing it fc^r. hours that day-^^-^d^' ^libludes Vith exprassi^stoain** 
delicale ip bV tr 4 nscribe(!« Seatne^s Xvesbmy, p. 360. ' 
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• commiinicnted his fixed determination to marry 
Anne Boleyn. The minister received the in- 
telligence with grief and dismay. The dis- 
parity of her birth, tiie danger of being sup- 
planted by a rival family, the loss of the French 
interest, which be had sought to secure by pro- 
mising the crown to a French princess, and the 
additional difficulties wliich this resolution would 
throw in the way of the divorce, crowded xipon 
his mind. On his knees he besought the king 
to recede from' a project which would cover him 
with disgrace l)Ut, aware of the royal temper, 
he soon desisted from his opposition, became a 
convert to the measure which he could not 
avert, and laboured by his subsequent services 
to atone for the crime of having dared to dis- 
pute the pleasure of his sovereign. The king’s 
case or treatise was now laid before sir Thomas 
More, who, pleading his ignorance of theology, 
suspended his judgment ; and before the bishop 
of Rochester, who, having maturely weighed 
tlie arguments on both sj^es, gave an opinion 
unfavourable to the divorce.”' It was to no pur- 
pose that the cardinal employed his eloquence 
and authority ; that he repeatedly held assem- 
blies of prelates and divine^ : few could be in- 
■ .. 

^ Cas^endl^b, 4 Id. *11ie reasons are (rcqueptjy meutioned by 
the bishop of Bayonne^ as having been oommuuijpated to him by 
Wolscy* ' ' 

More*ji Works, p 1425. Fjshefa loiter (wnolSht) in tiddes, 
p.148. • ‘ ^ 
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duccd to pronouncejn favour of the kin^ j®' and 
the most that he could obtain- tras n declaration, 
that the motives alleged by ffejiry furnished a 
reasonable ground tjf scruple, and thatj.forttije 
case .of his .conscience, he ought to refe^ ihe 
matter to the <holy;v8ee,.aud.. abide by its de- 
cision.®® Witii thfe-nation. at large the royal 
cause, was. unpopular. .The fate of a princess 
who had for so' many years been acknowledged 
as queen, and wlm htid displayed in that situa- 
tion every; virtue which could grace a throne, 
was calculated to awaken in- her favour the feeli 
inga of.men;,jan4 ’!*’^°^ could not appre- 

ciate . the re^ merits of .the question, were 


prompted , to jwefer her cause from their oppo- 
sition to the cardinal, the supposed autlior of 
the project; their detestation of the present 
alliance with France, the, ancient enemy of Eng- 
land; and their, fears that, . the, divorce wpuld 
lead to the. interruption, of; tihal; Advantageous, 
intercourse, .which had sub^^tcd centuries 
between., tiiis»Jalu»^d fnd: the <u»pespr> subjects 
in the Nctheiiands.” . . . f . . 


L'ev^uc ide Ba^o^y, ap^d le iij. SO^. , !i>iuo!, causa tua 

una' cum us;''^ iuw^p^R^tilS^psuUud rc^g^u 



. he 'nMne as la. niefftiot 
" Tit^ piuriiculara are extrwtVd frbm tbe' letters of the t»Uhop 
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CHAP. One j^rcat point, which exercised and per- 
1 plexed the ingenuity of the royal advisers, was 
^mand^ to effect the divoroe in so firm and legal a man- 
oOhe poll- ncr, that no objection might be afterwards raised 
to the legitimacy of the king’s issue by a subse- 
quent marriage. For three months instructions 
were issued and revoked, amended and renewed, 
to the royal agents in Italy, to Dr. Knight the 
king’s secretary, to the thi'ce brothers of the 
name of (^a.ssali, employed as English residents 
at diffei'ent courts, and to Staphilajo, dean of 
the Rota, whose approbation of the divorce had 
been obtained in his late visit to London. The 
emperor, on the other hand, professed a deter- 
mination to supportthehonourof his aunt; and 
demanded of £he pontiff, who, to procure pro- 
visions, had been compelled to admit the impe- 
June T, rialists into the castle of St. Angelo, an inhi- 
bition to prevent the cause from being tried 
before any judge in England ; with a promise 
that he would not consent to any act prepara- 
tory to a divorce, without the previous know- 
ledge of Charles bimself. To the last of these 
demands Clement assented *, but he refused the 
first on the ground that it was contrary to the 
established usages 


jf Bayonne apud Le Grand, iii.’tfi. 81. 85..^: 1C9- , Wakefield 
says in one of his letters, that if people knew tliat he was 
writing against the queen, he should be stoned to death. Knighfs 
Erasmus, App. xxviii. Pole also says, ipsis etmm defensoribus 
(causse tua;) vario contuinelia: gencre afiTectb. IM?) fol. ]xxvii« 
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In the mean while a French army commanded CHAP, 
by Lautrec, and accompanied by Sir Robert J er- . 

negham, the English commissary, had crossed 
the Alps for the avowed purpose of liberating 
the pope from confinement. Lombardy was 
soon conquered: in his haste to reach Rome 
the French general left Milan behind him, and 
marched with expedition to Piacenza : but there 
he unaccountably loitered for weeks, concluding 
useless alliances with the petty princes of Italy. 

The patience of Clement was exhausted by these 
delays ; a negociation was opened between him Nov. ae. 
tmd his captors : and it was agreed that on the 
payment of part of his ransom, he should be 
restored to lib,erty, and on the pa}Tnent of the 
remainder his states should be evacuated by the 
imperialists.®^ Observing, however, that the vi- Dec. 5. 
gilance of his keepers began to relax, he con- 
trived to escape one evening in the disguise of 
a gardener, and reached in safety the strong 
city of Orvieto. There the first who waited on 
him were the English envoys. They congratu- ■ 
lated the poni^ on the recovery of his liberty; 
but required his itnmediate attention to the re- 
quests of thew soverdgn. ‘ 

To Clement nothing could have , happened His reply 
more distxei^ngthan this untimely visit. Bound 
to H’^ry by the of gral^de,' he inras unwil- 
ling to disqblij^jhis his capital ‘ 
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^ nr^ and his states in the possession of the imperia- 
' — lists he dreaded to inflame the resentment of the 
Der. 16. empcror. Tlie envoys presented to him for sig- 
natuie two instruments which had been drawn 
up in England, by the first pf which he em- 
powered Wolsey (in case of oh^eetion to Wolsey 
they were permitted to substitute Staphilseo) 
to hear and decide the cause of the divoree; 
by the second he granted to Henry a dispen- 
sation to many”, in the place of Catharine, any 
other woman whomsoever, even if she were 
already promised to another, or related to him- 
self \rithin the first degree of affinity.® The 


This <iispcnsation was thought nccessaiy to secure the intended 
maniage with Anne Holeyn from two oiijections, which might 
aUorwards ht hruiight against it 1^, A suapicioa was entertained 
that she liad been acui4lly contracted to pQicy,^ and was tlitTeforc 
his lawful wife. On this account the dispensation wras made to 
authorise the king’s marriage with any woman, etianisi laiis sit, 
quas pnu 9 cum ahu contraxerit, duminodo ilktd carnal i copula non 
fuerit consummatum. 2®. Mary BoJeyn hod Heniy’s nnstress. 
Now iht relationship hetwceii shur and sister is as lear as the re- 
latioDshfj) between hrothCf and brothtir: Whence St was argurd ihat, 
if Henry, as ho contended, cou|d not marry Catharine, on the sup- 
po&uion ttidt she iiad been carnally known by brother Arthur, so 
neither could Anne marry Henry, because he had carnally know-n 
her sister Mary. On this accounutie followin^g dadse was intro- 
duced. Etiainsi lUa tlbi alias sedundo nut reihotiorq ponsanguiDi- 
tatis aut j)i iwo iiffimiatn gi ndu^ pttam ca guocmnquc lioito sou UHcito 
coitu proveAicnte, ihvieem coqjuncti sS,' clumnKijfq'relicta fiatris 
t i non fuerit. Sec the disp^dnsatioA id HerWl, ' thus the 
kina: was placed in a fipost singular ^acknow- 

ledge in the pontift a jiower which, he at the eMM^e denied, and 
to solicit a dispenskitoA of the sai^e na\iii4^ A which he main- 

tained to be invalid. ' * 
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latter he signed without any alteration, tlie chap. 
former, after it had b?en. coinposed ip a new 
style by , the carnal i^ti Quatri : ;but ia deli- 
vering these instium^ta.to Knight, he p^^rved, 
that he had Sfu:rl^ed,^e,9omideration|3 ^C pru- 
dence to, of. gmtitude: tiiathis stdely, per- 

haps h^s, life, now, depended on the. generosity pf 
the kipg ; t^t prince might make what use of 
the commission )he deemed proper: but if he 
would wait till tile evacuations, of the papal terri- 
toiies should secure the pontiff from the actual 
resentment of Chafes, or till tiic approach of the 
Frepch jarjtny ;under.Lautrcc cpuld furnish him 
witli an excuse for his conduct, a second com* 
mission of similar import might be issued, and 
the king» would obtain the same object without 
compromising the safety of his friend. But whe- 
ther the English cabinet knew not what course 
to prefc'r, or,,spught to draw from the pontiff 
more important concessions, Knight had scarcely 
left Orvieto, w^teii Gregorio Cassali was in- uas. 
struetpd to, i;eqvicst, that a .Icgaie from Rome 
might be seqt to - England, and joined in the 
commi^pn ^itii Wplsey. , To this also Clpment 
assented,i.e^riiig.:to Henry. Ihe .chmee* out of 
six cardinab r but added, the kmg appears to 

“ me to a. i^ps^ If 

he be cpn^p^ln his copspieiicejas he affirms, 
thathi^preseattoaniai^ i^nuil/let him many 
“ legate, ;to 

decide the questiem aj|; once. Othermse I fore-* 
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CHAP. 

in. 


Henry 

defies 

Charles. 


Jau. 23. 


“ see that by appeals, exceptions, and adjourn- 
. ments, the cause must be protracted for many 
“ years.” '*’* 

In the mean time Wolsey urged his Sove- 
reign to the faithful performance of those en- 
gagements, which he had lately contracted with 
the king of France, llie ambassadors of the 
two powers were recalled from the imperial 
court on the same day : and Clarcnceaux and 
Guienne, kings at^arms, defied' Charles in the 
names of their respective sovereigns. To Guienne 
the emperor replied, that the defiance was super- 
fluous, since he and Francis had long been at 
war : but to Clarcnceaux he delivered an elo- 


quent justification of his own conduct, coupled 
with a sharp remonstrance against that of the 
Jan. 27 . Cardinal. In this paper, he acknowledges the 
monies which he had boiltowed of Henry, and 
professes his readiness to repay them in due 
time and manner on the recovery of his bonds? 
and pledges : but he strongly denies any obliga- 
tion of indemnity to the king of England for 
the suspension of those annual rents, which 
Francis had refused to pay during the last war : 


See the records in Burnet^ i. Rec/ ii. No. iii. iv. v. vi. He tells 
us from a letter of Knight's, that the cardinal Santi Quatri^** got 
4000 cro^'ns as the reward of bis pains, and in earnest of what be 
was to expect when the matter should be brought to a .conclu^* 
sion/’ (p. 48.) But this is a mistake. .From a posterior dispatch 
of die Slst of May, it appears that 2000 crowns had been offered in 
testimonium accepts gratitudinis, but tliat be could net be pre-' 
vailed upon to accept a penny. Strype, i. App* p. til. 
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because he had received a promise from the car- chap. 
dinal that no indemnity should ever be demanded, » — 
and because Francis had taken the debt upon 
himself both by the treaties of Madrid and of 
London. Neither was he liable to the stipulated 
penalty for the breach of his promise to marry 
the princess Mary, since Henry had refused to 
allow ^e solemnization of the nuptials when it 
was demanded, and had signified his consent to 
the marriage of the emperor w]th Isabella. “ God 
“ grant,” he added, “ that I may not have better 
“ reason to defy him, than he has to defy me. 

“ Can I pass over the injury with which he 
threatens my aunt by his application for a 
“ divorce ; or the insult which he has offered to 
“ me by soliciting me to marry a daughter, 

“ whom he now pronounces a bastard ? But I 
“ am perfectly aware from whoin these sugges- 
“ tions proceed. I would not satisfy the rapa- 
“ city of the cardinal of York ; nor employ 
“ my forces to scat him m tlic chair of St, Peter: 

“ and he in return has sworn to be revenged, 

“ and now seeks to fulfil his purpose. But if 
war ensue, let the blood that must be shed 
“ rest, where it ought, on the head of him, who 
“ is the original instigator of it.’*®^ 

In England the popular feeling was openly Popular 
and unequivocally expressed. ‘The merchants fo^tion.' 

refused to frequent the ne%r malits which had 

- ■ , ,,,, ■ ! 

I have abndged this interesting document, iivhich is published 
by Lc Grand, iii. 27-^* 
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CHAP, been opened in France, as substitutes for those 
> in the Netherlands ; the wool-carders, spinners, 
and clothiers, could procure no sale for their 
Vnanufacturcs ; and the spirit of disaffection 
. so rapidly . and widely diffused itself, that the 
royal officers, were instructed to watch and sup- 
press the first symptoms of iusiirrcction., In the 
cabinet all the members, excepting’ Wolsey, 
w'erc secretly hostile to the French alliance ; and 
anxiously waited for the first reverse of fortune 
to effect the ruin of the favourite. Even Henry 
himself was disposed to peace, in the hope that 
a reconciliation with the emperor might induce 
that prince to withdraw his opposition to the 
divorce, and thus liberate Clement from the fear 
of incurring his resentment. Wolsey stood alone : 
he had the prudence to compromise : negociations 
March 29 . wcrc opcned,vitli the arcl^dutchess Margaret, the 
goyerness of the Netherlands ; wd after several 
ineffectual attempts to conclude a general peace, 
an armistice for eight months was signed be- 
May,l. tween England and the Low Countries, while 
hostilities should still continue, between Eng- 
land and Spain,’’® 


^ These particulars are taken from the £spatches o'f the French 
ambassador published Ijy Lc Grand, Hi. 81 — 106. Re says of the 
cardinal (Feb. 6), Jc peiise qu’il est le seul en Angleteme, qui veult 
la guerre en Flandres ; and Feb. 23, pensez, qiM be h'est pen do 
frais, que sbustenir une chose edntio tOus les aidtrM, et avoir le 
tort, au mums de ce qui sc pcult veoir le pl^.priif-de Son cost6. 
See also Hall, 72, 73. 76. Sir Thomas Mor^ Vho was one of the 
council, tells us that when the others'adv^sed'the tSbg to remain at 
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When Wolsev first solicited the commission chap. 

•f j|| 

and dispensation, he must have been aware that 
the pontiff would still be at liberty to revoke the uff 
cause from England to his own court, or to crctaUmii. 
. revise the sentence which might be pronounced 
by his delegates. He now ventured to proceed 
a step further. His secretary Dr. Stephen Gar- Feb. lo. 
diner, a man eminently versed in the civil and 
canon law, and the king' s almoner, Dr. Edward 
Fox, a most ardent advocate for the divorce, 
were appointed agents, with instructions to call 
at Paris ior recommendatory letters from the 
French king, to hasten thence to Venice, where 
they were to demand the restoration of Ravenna 
and Cervia to the Roman church, a restoration 
which Clement most anxiously desired; and 
from Venice to proceed to Orvieto, call to their 
aid Staphileco, and the brothers Gregorio and 
Vincenzo Casali, and by their united efforts 
extort from the gratitude or timidity of the 


peace* and leave Charles and Francis to quarrel by themselves, the 
cardinal always repeated a fable of certain wise men, who foresaw 
that a great rain was coming which would make fools of all whom 
it should fall upon, and to e.scape it hid themselves under-ground, 
but when they came out, they found the fools so numerous, that 
instead of governing them, they were forced to submit to be go- 
verned by them. Whence he inferred, that if the English sate still, 
while the fools fought, the fools w'ould at last iihitc*and fall upon 
them. “ 1 will not dispute," he adds, “ upon his grace’s counsayle, 
“ and I truste, wc never made warre but as reason woulde. But yet 
ibis fable lor hys parte dydde in h 3 ;s dayes help the king and the 
“ real me to spend nianyc a ray re penye. But that geare is passed, 
“ and hys grace is gone ; our lorde assoylc his soule." Mere, 

VOL. VI. N 
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CHAP, pontiff his signature to two instruments which 
' — had been sent from England. Of these one was 
a dispensation of the same import with the pre- 
ceding, but in more ample form : the second was 
called a decretal bull, in which the pope was 
made to pronounde in favour of the prohibition 
in Leviticus, and to declare that it was part of 
the divine law, admitting of no exception nor 
dispensation.® 

It had been insinuated to Clement that the 
real object of the king was to gratify the ambi- 
tion of a woman, who had sacrificed her honour 
to his passion, on condition that he should raise 
Marcii 22 . licr to tlic tlironc : but after the perusal of a 
letter from Wolsey he believed, or at least pro- 
fessed to believe, that Anne Boleyn was a lady 
of unimpeachable character, and that the suit of 
. Henry proceeded from sincere and conscien- 
tious scruples.* To tl^e agents he replied that 
he was bound in gratitude to grant the king 
every indulgence compatible with honour and 
equity, and would immediately sign the dispen- 
• . sation, because it could not affect in its conse- 
quences the interests of any third person. But 
with respect to the decretal bull, he demurred : 
a congregation of cardinals and theologians was 
convened: and it was unanimously agreed that 
to issue such a bull, would be to detennine 

No copy of the dccrctiil bull is r\tiinl. But that such was its 
purport is plain from the dispalclicb in SUype, i. App. 50. Go. 77, 
Ibul.d'O. 
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a point of doctrine, which had hitherto been 
freely discussed in the schools, and to condemn ' — J—i 
both the permission in Deuteronomy, and the 
conduct of Julius II. After a long but inellectual 
struggle, Gardiner abandoned this point: but 
he adduced so many objections against the alle- 
gations on which the original dispensation liad . 
been granted, urged with so much success the 
services of Henry to the holy see, and so dis- 
creetly interwove threats with his entreaties, 
that a second congregation was called, in which 
it was resolved that a commission might issue 
to examine into the validity of the dispensation, 
since it was said on many accounts to have been 
svuTcptitiously obtained. Such a commission April is. 
was accordingly prc])ared, not in the terms rc- 
(juired by the agents, but in the most ample 
form, which the papal council would admit, 
authorizing Wolscy with the aid of any one of 
the other English prelates to inquire summarily, 
and without judicial forms, into the validity of 
the dispensation granted by Julius, and of the 
marriage between Henry and Catharine; to 
pronounce, in defiance of cxceptit)n or appeal, 
the dispensation sufficient or surreptitious, the 
marriage valid or invalid according to the con- 
viction of his conscience ; and to divorce the 
parties, if it were invalid, but at the same time 
to legitimate their issue, if such legitimation 
were desired." 

Cumpare the records in Sirypo (lO— 7o) wiiliraUaviciiio, i. 

N T 
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MTicn Fox, who returned immediately to 
England, explained the purport of these instru- 
ments to Henry and Anne Boleyn, the king 
declared himself satisfied; his mistress in the 
tumult .of her joy mistook both persons and 
things, but expressed in the most significant 
terms her gratitude for the services of the 
agents. But by Wolsey the commission was 
received with feelings of alarm and disappoint- 
ment : in an assembly of eanonists and divines 
every clause was subjected to the most minute 
examination : and numerous explanations, addi- 
tions and corrections were suggested. These 
were immediately forwarded to (Jardiner with 
new instructions to require that cardinal Cam- 
peggio should be joined in the commission with 
his English brother, as a prelate more expe- 
rienced in the forms of the Homan courts."® 


lUirnct has under the name of tlie decretal Inill, 

the conimi?)Sion, Mich as it was penned in Kngla ul. Hlccords, ii. 
No. X.) Ily it inquiry was to he made whether peace could not 
liavc been prc.srrvcd between Kurland and Spain vviihont the mar- 
riage of Henry and Catharine, whether Henry really desired the 
marriage for that purpose, or whether the princess named in the dis- 
pensatiuii were alive at tlic time of the marriage: and the legale 
was aOlhorized to prononiice the di."<pensalioii insutbeient, in case 
any one of these qiic.^tions were determined in ihenegaiive. This 
was refused. The real coniinh’^ioii sent from Orvieto nmy be seen 
in Rynu r, xiv. 

Strype, i. App. TT, When the reader considers all these ne- 
gociatiorts at Horne, he will sf*c what credit is to be given to Henry’s 
as«>crtion in the instructions to his agent at the northern courts; 
that the [»ope declared he ctmhl not by law take cognizance of the 
.<t Home,, blit it nniH !>• dett rniincd in England ; and there- 
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Wolsey had at first persuaded liimself that a. CHAP, 
divorce might be justly pronounced, on the . 
ground that the original dispensation had been 
issued without the knowledge of Henry, one of 
the parties concerned. He now began to hesi- - 
tate ; and took the opportunity of declaring to 
the king at one of the consultations, that though May, 
he was bound in gratitude, and was ready 
“ to spend his goods, blood, and* life,” in the 
service of his highness, yet he was under greater 
obligations to God, at whose tribunal he would 
have to render an account of his actions, and 
therefore was determined to shew the king no 
more favour than justice required ; and, if he 
found the dispensation sufficient in law, “ so to 
“ pronounce it, wliatevcr might be the conse- 
“ qucncc.” Henry at the moment suppressed 
his feelings : but in a short time gave way to his 
anger in language the most opprobrious and 
alarming.'** Wolsey saAV the danger w'hich threat- 
ened him. Without a divorce, his power, and 
fortune, and perhaps his life were at stake ; with 
a divorce the prospect was hardly less gloomy. 

Anne Boleyn was not his friend. Her relatives 

fore requested the king to take out a commission for judges at 
home. Burnet, iii. Rec. 66. 

*‘ThelHsho(> of Bayonne calls them de terrihics tenues/' Lc 
Grand, iii. 164. See Strype, i. App, 84. It might be thought 
that this was a mere farce, had not the^cardinal, a few days befQre, 
commissioned Gardiner to make out a case, and consult spine of 
the best canoi\ists in Rome, whether he could or could not with a 
saft conscttoee pronounce a divorce on that ground. Ibid. 82. 
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< IIAP. and adviscvs Avcrc hh rivals and enemies : and 
j he knew tiuit they only waited for the expeeted 
inarriag'c to cHccthis downfiil with the aid of her 
inHuenec ov^er the mind of the king. To be 
})rcpared for the worst, he hastened to complete 
ins different buildings, and to procure the legal 
endoAvment of his colleges : and in discourse 
with his coufidential friends assured them, that, 
as soon as the divorce should be pronounced, 
and the succession to tlic crown be permanently 
established, he would retire from court, and 
devote his remaining days to his ecclesiastical 
duties. They believed, however, that he would 
cling to his situation to the very last ; and, when 
he could no longer retain it, would attempt to 
conceal his despair under the mask of a volun- 
tary resignation.'” 

A it'gato With these views the cardinal dispatched new 
.ippointtd. instructions to the envoys at llomc, and wTote 
a most urgent and supplicating letter to the 
])ontitf. In it he appealed to the pity and the 
gratitude of Clement, whom he described as the 
arbiter of his credit and destiny. One thing 
only could presen’^e him from ruin. Let the 
pope sign the decretal bull; it would restore 
him to his former place in the estimation of his 
sovereign ; and the fidelity, with which Wolscy 
w'ould at the same time conceal its existence 


Ou il s’en vena an desespoir, il donnera a entendre dc s'en 
retirer volontaircment. Lc Grand, iii. p. 1G5. 160. 
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from the knowledge of all other persons, would 
secure from blame the reputation of the pontiff.^’’ ' — 
Clement was now daily harassed with the argu- 
ments and entreaties, the threats and remon- 
strances of Gardiner and his colleagues. To 
pacify them he promised under Ins oum hand Juiy w. 
never to revoke the cause, nor to reverse the 
judgment of the legates : and at last reluctantly 
signed the decretal commission. The pretences, 
however, of Wolscy did not deceive the penetra- 
tion of the papal ministers : they were aware 
^that if he had once possession of the bull, he 
would not hesitate to publish it either with or 
without the permission of the pontiff; and to 
defeat his purpose, they intrusted it to tlie care 
of the legate (Jampeggio, with strict orders 
never to suiter it out of his own hands, but to 

t 

Why was he so desirous of procuring an instrument, whicji he 
was never to employ ? The reason which he gives, could deceive 
no one. Ut liac quasi arrlia et pignore suinmat patcrnajque S?. D. N. 
erga regiain inajestatein hcncvolentiue apiid me deposita, nieaapud 
dictam nirijcstatein augeatur auctoritas. lUirnet, Rec. ii. No. xiv.’ 

But there was another reason which he assigns in his instructions 
to Gardiner, that if the pope w'ould once lay down the law, his con- 
science would be at ease, as he would have only to decide on the 
fact. Strype, i. App. 79. Whether the bull which he at last ob- 
tained, were of the tenor which he required, is unknown : but if 
we may believe the king, it pronounced the inarrbge between 
Henry and Catharine unlawful and invalid, if it could be proved 
before the legates that Arthur was the king’s brother, that Arthur 
and Catharine had reached the years of puberty when they miir- 
ried, and that the marriage, as far as presumptions can prove,” 
was consummated between them* Burnet, iii* Rec. dO. 
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CHAP. I'ead it to the kin'^ and the cardinal, and then to 
^ commit it privately to the flames."® 

Cardinal Caiupejjgio, to whom at the request of Wolscy 

thi.s mission had been confided, was an eminent 
canonist, and experienced statesman. After the 
death of his wife in 1509 he had taken holy 
orders, had been honoured with the cardinnl’s 
cap in 1517, and had been repeatedly omplo-. ed 
by Leo and his successors in delicate and n i 
portant ncgociations.^' To Francis his former 
connexion with the emperor rendered him an 
object of jealousy: but Henry, who had named 
him to the bishojiric of Salisbury, and had lately 
made him a present of a palace in Koine, refused 
to listen to the suggestions of the French mi- 
nister. Campeggio himself labou; d to decline 
the appointment on account of the gout, -.virl. 
which he was severely afflicted : but thcEngiit-i! 
agents were importunate, and to Clement IjI, , 
self the infirmity of the legate proved ni u’.li 
tional recommendation. If gratitude and atlle 
tion led the pontiff’ to favour the kingoi En daiul, 


** The cxislence of this bull, and the authenticity of the promise 
have been disputed. No one can doubt of eitlin , who ])a.s read 
the orijiinal correspondence. The latter i.s always called “ the 
** chirograph of fjoliritatioii.’* Burnet, iii. No. xvii, also xxii. p. 56. 
It is in lieibcrt, p. yi9. and Burnet, iii, Ilec, 18. 

The cardinal brought with him to England his second son 
IlidoUb : whence Burnet, who was ignorant that Campeggio had 
formerly been married, takes occasion to represent the young man 
as a bastard, and the father as a person of immoral character. 
Burnet^ Lp. 69* 
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the experience of what he had lately suffered, 
taught him to fear the resentment of the em- 
peror. Charles was not wanting in the defence 
of his aimt; his ambassador Guignonez syste- 
matically opposed every overture which was 
made l)y (iardiner: and each prince had signi- 
fi(“*«;ivc‘ly hinted that his subsequent obedience 
to <1)0 SCO of Rome would depend on the treat- 
i\ vl’ioh ho should receive. Having again 
cof'suh.,d his canonists and divines, Clement 
foresaw that the ultimate decision of the ques- 
tion would fall to himself; and that, if it were 
conformable to the opinion of the best and 
wisest of his advisers, it would prove unfavour- 
able to Henry. Hence he sought to prolong 
the eontrovi rsy, in the hope that some unfore- 
- vn event might occur to relieve him from his 
' ! irrassmcnt . and for that purpose, the infir- 
•turk’. of Cauipcggio might, it was thought, 
( r considerable service. The legate was 
i'lM meted i,e proceed by slow journies ; to en- 
dear, •ur to reconcile the parties; to advise 
the queen to enter a monastery ; to conduct the 
trial witi.\ due caution, and according to the 
established forms ; and at all eyenls to abstain 
from pronouncing judgment till be had con- 
, suited the apostolic see." 

In England the cardinal had hardly expedited 

» 

Sanders, 38. Lettere di Principi, tom. ii. Saoga al legato sotto, 
i. 39 di Magglo, 1339. PallaT. i. 35S. 
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CHAP, his last dispatch, when the public business was 
. suspended by the sudden apjjearance and rapid 

diffusion of the disease, known by the name of 
sickness, tlic sweating sickness. The mortality, with 
\vhich its first visit was attended in 1485, has 
been already described but experience had 
taught tlxe method of cure: and those, who 
now perished, owed their fate to their own igno- 
rance or their imjn’udence. The patient, who 
felt himself affected with sickness and head- 
ache, was immediately put to bed: a profuse 
perspiration followed: and at the close' of twenty- 
four hours the danger was over. But ifj during 
that period, any part of the body were exposed 
to the cold air, the perspiration ceased, deliiiura 
ensued, and in a few hours life was extinguished. 
Out of forty thousand cases in flic city of 
I^ndon, it was calculated that only one in 
twenty proved fatal.’’'* At court the disease 
made its first appearance, among the female 
attendants of Anne Bolcyn. By the king’s order 
.she was immediately conducted to the seat of 
her father in Kent ; but she carried the infection 


Hist. vol. V. y72. 

The bishop of Bayonne describes the malady \iitli his charac- 
teristic gaiety. Cc nial de siiee, e'est, Monseigneur^ line maladie 
qui est survenuc icy depuis quatre jours, la plus ais^e du iiiond 
pour mourir : on a ung peu dc mal de teste et de cucur, soiildain 
on se mict a suer. 11 nc fault point de medecin, car qui se de- 
coiivre le moins du mondc, on qui se couvre ung pen trop, cn quatre 
heures, aulcunes fois cn deux uu troys, on est depcsche sans Ian- 
guir, comine on faict de ces facheuses fiebvres^ p. 138. 
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with her, and, having passed through the usual 
ordeal, recovered. Sonic noblemen perished in 
the palace of the cardinal, whose apprehensions 
induced him to elope from his own family, and 
to conceal the ])lace of his retreat. Henry, who 
saw the contagion spread among the gentlemen 
of his privy chamber, frequently changed his 
residence, locked himself up from all commu- 
nication with his servants or strangers, and, 
instead of attending to his “ secret matter,” 
joined the queen in her devotional ^exercises, 
confessing himself every day, and communicat- 
ing every Sunday and festival.®' The absence 
of Anne Bolcyn, the harmony in which he now 
lived with his wife, and the religious impression 
which the danger had left on his mind, excited 
a suspicion, that he would abandon his project 
of a divorce : but the dispatches of Gardiner, 
announcing the departure of Carapcgjpo with 
the decretal bull and the promise, revived his 
hopes ; and the contagion had no sooner ceased, 
than he recalled his mistress to court. Anne 
was careful to employ every art to confimi her 
empire over her lover, and lavished protestations 
of gratitude on the cardinal to animate his exer- 
tions in her favom*.®^ Tlie French ambassador 
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CHAP. 

III. 


Aug IQ. 


All these particulars are taKen from the letters of the bishop 
of Bayonne, p. 137. 149. 152. 

Her letters to the cardinal at this period form a singular con* 
trast with her hostility to him, when he could no longer serve her. 
All the days of my life I am most bound of all creatures, next 
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had foretold that the king's passion would evapo- 
< — rate during her absence : he now acknowledged 
his error, and declared that nothing short of a 
luiracle could cure the royal infatuation.®'^ 

Canippg- After a tedious journey, which had been re- 
fivesr pcatedly suspended by fits of the gout, Cain- 
Oct. 7 . peggip reached London, but in such a state of 
suffering and weakness, that he was carried in a 
litter to his lodgings, where he remained for 
several days confined to his bed. Previously to 
his arrival a sense of decency had induced the 
king to remove his mistress from court. He lived 
with the queen apparently on the same terms as 

the king’s grace, to love and serve your grace; of the which I 
** be«iccch 3 W 1 never to doubt that ever I shall vary from this thought 
** as long as any breath is in iny body And as touching your 
grace’s trouble with the sweat, I thank our lord fnat them that I 
desired and prayed for, arc scaped, and that is the king and you 
** .... And as for the coming of the legate, T desire that niuch, 
“ and if it be God’s pleasure, I pray him 10 send this matter shortly 
<< to a good end, and then 1 trust, rny lord, to recompense part of 
“your great pains.” In another; “ I do know the great pains 
“ and troubles that you have taken for me, both day and night, is 
** never like to be recompensed on my part, but alonely in loving 
“ you, next to the king’s grace, above all creatures living/^ Jii a 
third : “ 1 assure you that after litis matter is brought to pas.s, you 
** shall find me, as 1 am bound in the mean time to owe you my 
“ service : and then look what thing in the w'orld I can imagine to 
“ do you pleasure in, you shall find me the gladdest woman in the 
« world to do it, and next unto the king’s grace, of one thing I 
“ make you full promise to be assured to have it, and that is my 
“ hearty love, iinfcignedly during iny life.” See these letters in. 
Burnet, i. 55. Fiddes, 204, 305. and in llcarne's Tit. Liv. p, 106 . 

^ Je suis mauvais devin; ct pour vous dire ina faijitaisie, jc 
croy que Ic roy en est A avant, qu’aultre qOe Dieu ne i'en scauroit 
ester, p. 154t 
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if there had been no controversy between them. CHAP. 

III 

They continued to cat at the same table, and to 
sleep in the same bed. Catharine carefully con- 
cealed her feelings, and appeared in public with 
that air of cheerfulness, which she used to dis- 
play in the days of her greatest prosperity.*^ 

Tlic arrival of Campeggio had added to the 
popularity of her cause : and though Wolsey 
had taken every precaution to prevent disturb- 
ance, he could not silence the common voice of 
the people, who publicly declared, that,*let the 
king marry whom he pleased, the husband of 
the princess Mary should be his successor on 
the throne.** 

A fortnight elapsed before the legate was iHscau- 
sufficicntl^ recovered to leave his house. By 
the king be was most graciously received : but sj. 
the caution of the Italian proved a match for all 
the arts both of Henry and Wolsey. Though 
the minister harassed him with daily conferences, 
and the king honoured him with I’epcated visits ; 
though his constancy was tempted by flattery 
and promises; though his son received the 
honour of knighthood, and to himself an offer 


Ne a le.s voir cn*ienible se scauroit on de riens appcrcevoir ; et 
jusqvrk cctic heure 11*0111 quo iiiig lict, ct une table. L’cvcque dc 
Bayonne, p. 170. Oct. 16, 1528. I notice this pansage, because ' 
our modern historians ;lell us, that for some years the delic;icy of 
Henry's ^conscience had compelled him to abstain from Catha- 
rine's bed. 

^ Disent que qiioiqu'on faeze, qtii epousera la priucessc, sera 
aprcb roy d’Angletcrrc. Id. p. 204. 
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CHAP, was made of the rich bishopric of Durham ; he 
^ kept his real sentiments an impenetrable secret, 
and never suttered himself to be betrayed into 
an unguarded expression. To the reasons and 
the solicitations of the cardinal, he invariably re- 
turned the same answer ; that it was his wish 
and his duty to render the king every service 
consistent with the dictates of his conscience. 
To give a favourable bias to his judgment, it was 
thought advisable to lay before him the opinions 
of can6nists and divines : and these, as few 
among the natives approved of the royal cause, 
were chiefly sought among foreigners. For this 
purj)ose the bishop of Jiayonne gave his own 
opinion in writing ; and the most urgent solici- 
tations were made to the French court to pro- 
cure others with caulion and secrecy:’* Cara- 
peggio, after he had been introduced to Heniy, 
waited on the queen, first in private, and then 

Oi!t 2 T. in tlie company of Wolscy, and four other pre- 
lates. He exhorted her in the name of the pon- 
tiff to enter a convent ; and then explained to 
her the objections against the validity of her 
marriage. Catharine replied with modesty and 
firmness : that it was not for herself that she 


L’eveque dc Bayonne, p. He thus tle.scril)es his own opi- 
nion, Je tiens quVncores^iic le Paj'c, ft tons les carfiinanlx ens- 
fcnt, et par Ic passe ctparle present approuve Ic marriage, qu’iLs 
n’ont pm ne poiirroycnt faire, e.^lant proiivo, coininc PoiI dit qn’il 
quo le IVm roy (prince) ct eile unt LO'irhc cinoinblc; car dicu 
on a piccjiii Inylnic&mcb domic bit .•jcnlLiiec, p. 19 (i. 
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\vp,s concerned, but for one whose interests were chap. 
more dear to her than her oum : that the pre- v— 
sumptivc heir to the crown was her daughter 
Mary, whose right should never be prejudiced 
by the voluntary act of her mother ; that she 
thought it strange to be thus inteiTogated with- 
out previous notiee on so delieate and important 
a subject : that she was a weak, illiterate woman, 
a stranger without friends or advisers, w'hile her 
opponents were men learned in the law, and 
anxious to deserve the favour of their sovereign; 
and that she therefore demanded as a right the 
aid of counsel of her oum choice, selected from 
the subjects of her nephew.®^ This request was 
partially giuntcd : and, in addition to certain 
English prelates and canonists, she was per 
mitted to choose two foreign advocates, pro- 
vided they WTi’C natives of Flanders, and not of 
Spain.®** 

A few days later the king undertook to silence Kins’* 
the murmurs of the people; and summoned to 
his residence in the Bridewell, the members of 


Her speech in Hull, who says he copied it froin the report 
made by the secretary ol' Cainpeggio (Hall, 180), is in several par- 
ticulars (lifterent from that given by the bishop of Hayonne 
(p. 190), and by Cavetidii^h (p. *182). The reproaches, willi which 
according to him, she loaded Wolsey, could hardly iiierilthc prai^tj 
given by the legate, niodcstc cam locutain fuissc. Burnet, i. Re- 
cords, ii. No. xvii. p. 41. 

Biirncl, ibid. Leveqiie'dc Bayonne, 195. The counsel from 
Flanders came lu liuglund, but left it again before the l»ial beg.ui. 
Ibid. 200. 
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CHAP, the council, the lords of his court, and the 
V j mayor, aldermen and principal citizens. Before 
Nov. 8. tijem lie enumerated the several injuries, which 
he had received from the emperor, and the mo- 
tives which induced him to seek the alliance 
of the king of France. Then taking to himself 
credit for delicacy of conscience, he described 
the scruples which had long tormented his mind, 
on account of his marriage with the widow of 
his deceased brother. These he had at first en- 
deavoured to suppress : but they were revived 
and confirmed by the alarming declaration of the 
bishop of Tarbes in the presence of his council. 
To tranquillize his mind he had recourse to the 
only legitimate remedy. He consulted the pon- 
tiff, who had appointed two delegates to hear 
the cause ; and by their judgment he was de- 
termined to abide. He would therefore warn 
his subjects to be cautious how they ventured to 
arraign his conduct. The proudest among them 
should learn that he was their sovereign, and 
should answer, with their heads for the presump- 
tion of their tongues. — Yet with all this parade 
of conscious superiority, he did not refuse the 
aid of precaution. A rigorous search was made 
for arms; and all strangers, with the exception 
of ten merchants from each nation, were ordered 
to leave the city.*® 

QnM n'y auroic belle teste, qti’il n'en feist voller. Id. ‘41 a. 
Hall has given us from memory a dilferent version of lliis .speech, 
p. ISO. The natives of Flanders alone amounted to lj,000 men. 
Bayonne, 
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It was now expected that the legates would chap. 
proceed to the trial: but delays were sought and «- ■ 

created, not by the pontitf but by the king him- i^Xis*of 
self. Campeggio had read the decretal bull to WoUey. 
him and his minister, who saw that, if they could 
once procure its publication, they were assured 
of success. But Campeg^o adhered to the let- 
ter of his instructions: and the English agents Nov, ", 
were ordered to extort from the pontitf a per- 
mission, that it might be exhibited at least to 
the members of the privy council. Clement, 
however, was inexorable: he insisted on the 
faithful performance of the conditions on which 
it had been granted : and condemned his own 
weakness in listening to the prayer of a minister, 
who for his personal interest serupled not to en- 
danger the reputation of his benefactor, and who 
had hitherto neglected Cb perform any one of 
the promises to which he had bound himself.® 

Though from the moment of his liberation Expedi- 
the pope had observed the most rigid neutmlity 
towards the powers at war, he anxiously sought 
to recover the cities and fortresses which had 
been ^membered from the states of the church 
during his captivity, and which still remained 
in the possession of the emperor, the duke of 


" Biirnet> i. Records, \u Noi xvi, xvii, ** Which decretal,’^ says 
the king, “ by his commandment, after and because he would not 
have the effect thereof to ensue^ was, after the sight thereof, cm- 
beiilled by the foresaid cardinals*'’ Bumet, iti. Rec. 60 . 

VOL. vr. o 
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Ferrara, and the republic of Venice. Wolsey, 
to secure his favour, had engaged to procure 
from the latter the restoration of the strong city 
of Ravenna, and of Cervia, valuable for the 
revenue derived from its salt works : but all his 
exertions were paralyzed by the indolence of the 
king of France, who, occupied with his mistresses 
and his pleasures, thought little of promoting 
Henry’s divorce, and still less of acquiring the 
friendship of Clement. Lautrec the French 
general had driven the im})erialists under the 
walls of Naples, and confidently anticipated the 
fall of that capital ; but neither money nor rein- 
forcements were supplied by his sovereign; a 
contagious disease insinuated itself into the 
camp; the commander-in-chief, the English 
commissary, and the major part of the soldiers 
perished ; and the cause of Charles once more 
obixiined the ascendency. At this favourable 
moment, when Italy was prostrate at his feet, 
the emperor resolved to display his generosity: 
and the cardinal Santa Croce was ordered to re- 
store without conditions Civita Vecchia and all 
the other fortresses to the pontiff, but at the 
same time to watch the proceedings in the papal 
court, and to oppose every measure hostile to the 
interests of Catharine. Henry was alarmed at 
the intelligence ; he suspected the existence of 
a secret understanding between Charles and 
Clement: complained . in bitter terms of the 
supineness and ingratitude of Francis; and 
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dispatched Brian and Vannes, two new agents, 
to Home.®’ They were ordered to withdraw the 
pontiff from his connexion with the emperor ; 
to offer him a body guard of two thousand men 
to be paid by the kings of England and France ; 
and to suggest that he should proclaim of his 
own authority an armistice among all Christian 
princes, and summon them to meet in the city 
of Avignon, where they might settle their dif- 
ferences under the mediation of their common 
father. But in addition to this visionary project 
they had received instructions to retain the ablest 
canonists in Home as counsel for the king ; and 
to require with due secrecy, their opinions on the 
three following questions : 1". whether, if a wife 
were to make a vow of chastity and enter a con- 
vent, the pope could not, of the plenitude of his 
power, authorize the husband to marry again : 
2®. whether, if the husband were to enter into a 
religious order, that he might induce his wife to 
do the same, he might not be afterwards re- 
leased from his vow, and at liberty to marry : 
3“. and whether, for reasons of state, the pope 
could not license a prince to have, like the an- 
cient patriarchs, two wives, of whom one only 
should be publicly acknowledged and enjoy the 
honours of royalty.®* 


** MuratoriySiyr249. Grand^iii.179, Lettere 

di Pdneipi, tom. ii. Jacopo Salvi^d al Nunsio di Spagna, Feb, 1529, 
1! papa a desara, sotto i 7 di MaggiOi 
Apud Collier^ ii. 29, SO, ■ 
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CHAP. Repeated mortifications had noAV announced 
to the minister the precarious tenure by which 
n f he held the royal favour, Avhen his ambition and 
inent. Jiis hopcs Were revived by the unexpected in- 
15 ^ 9 . telligcnce that the pontiff was d}nng, probably 
lei). c, jgad. The kings of England and France 
immediately united their efforts to place him in 
. the chair of St. Peter ; and their respective am- 
bassadors Avcrc commanded to employ all their 
influence and authority to procure in his favour 
the requisite number of votcs.“ But Clement 
defeated their expectations. He rose, as it were, 
by miracle, froiti the grave, then relapsed into 
his former weakness, and ultimately recovered. 
It would fatigue the reader to describe the fluc- 
tuating conduct of the English cabinet during 
this period, or the new, the extraordinary, and 
often contradictory expedients of the English 
- agents. They sometimes cajoled, sometimes 
threatened the pontiff : they forced their M’ay to 
his sick bed, and exaggerated the danger to his 
soul, should he die without doing justice to 
Henry ; they accused him of ingratitude to his 
best friend, and of indifference to the prosi^e- 
rity of the church. To all their remonstrances 
he returned the same answer, that he could riot 
refuse to Catharine what the ordinary forms of 
justice required : that he was devoted to the 


w Bumet, Becoi-ds, ii. No. xx. Fox, Acts and Moii. ii. sos-r 
505. Lc Grand, iii. 596—^05. 
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king, and eager to gratify him in any manner 
conformably with honour and equity : but that n — v ' • 
they ought not to require from him what was 
evidently unjust, or they would find that, when 
his conscience w'as concerned, lie was equally 
insensible to 'considerations of interest or of 
danger. By degrees they lowered their demands 
from the expediting of a decretal bull, to the 
revocation of the cause to Rome, with a promise 
tliat it should be tenninated in favour of Henry; 
then to the grant of another commission with 
more ample pow'ers ; and lastly to a new chiro- 
graph of pollicitation, which sliould not be weak- 
ened by any conditional clauses. The three first 
were refused ; the pollicitation was granted.*^ 

Ill these fruitless negociations no fewer than Anuc Uo- 
seven months had been consumed since the ar- i^ciiurt! ' 
rival of Campeggio. But in proportion as the 
prospect of success grew faintar, the passion of 
Henry w'as seen to increase. Within two mouths 
after the removal of his mistress from court, he 
dismissed Catharine to Greenwich, and required 
Anne Boleyn to return. But she affected to re- 
sent the manner in which she had been treated : 


^ Burnet, i. Iftecords, W. No. xix. xxii. xxiii, xxv. xxvii. Ttie first 
promise contained a condition that the legates should judge ac- 
cording to the tenor of their commislion. A second was obtained^ 
blit it was equally Objectionable* Gsltdiner was therefore ordered 
to say that it had been damaged and rendered illegible in passing 
the sea : on which account he was to solicit a renewal of it, and to 
procure the insertion of as many of the new and other pregnant, 
fat and ayailuble words as was possible.” Ibid. p. 
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CHAP, his letter and invitation were received with con- 
tempt : and if she at length yielded, it was not 
to the command of the king, but to the tears 
and entreaties of her father. To sooth her 
pride, Henry gave her a princely establishment; 
allotted her apartments richly fift'nished, and 
contiguous to his own ; and exacted .of his cour- 
tiers that they .should attend her daily levees, in 
the same manner in which they had attended 
those of the queen.® It is plain from the king’s 
letters, that though .she had indulged him in 
liberties udiich no modest woman would grant, 
she had not hitherto gratified his passion : but 
.soon after her return to court, it was rumoured 
that she occupied the place of the queen in pri- 
vate ns well as public, in bed no less than at 
table : and it was believed that the hope or the 
fear of her pregnancy, would compel Henry to 
cut short all dday, and to proceed immediately 
with his suit."® At the same time it was under- 
stood that the mother of the king of France had 
agreed to meet at Cambray the archdutchess 
Margaret, for the purpose of signing the peace, 


^ Mademoiselle de Boitlana fin y est venue, et Tale roy log^e 
cn fort betiu logis, qu*il a faict Lien accoiistrcr tout tiiipres du skm, 
et luy C6t la cour iaiclc ordinairement . toq.^ Ics jours plus grosse 
que de long terns clle ne fut fuicte a la royne. li'ev^ue de Bay- 
onne, p. 231. Dec. 9. 

Je me doubte fort que depuis quelque temps ee toi mt ap- 
proche bien pres de Mademoiselle Anne : pour ce ne vous esba- 
hissez pas, si Ton vouldroit expedition; eari si le ventre croist^ 
tout sera gaste. Id. p. 325. June 15. 
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the preliminaries of which had already been chap. 
concluded in secret by the courts of Paris and ^ 
Madrid. The intelligence dismayed and irri- 
tated Henry. He inveighed against the bad 
faith of his “ good brother and perpetual ally,” 
and apprehended from the reconciliation of the 
two powers new obstacles to his divorce; while 
Anne Bolcyn and the lords of the council laid 
the whole blame on the cardinal, who, they 
maintained, hud deceived his sovereign, and 
sacrificed the real interests of England, to his 
partiality for the French alliance. Gardiner 
hastily recalled from Rome to be the leading 
counsel for the king ; a licence under the broad Aiay so. 
seal was issued, empowering the legates to exe- 
cute their commission ; and, when Wolsey so- 
licited the appointment of ambassador at the 
congress of Cambray, he was told to remain at 
home, and aid his colleague in the discharge of 
his judicial functions. On the part of the Eng- 
lish cardinal there was no want of industry and 
expedition : but Campeggio obstinately adliered 
to established forms ; and neither the wishes of 
the king, nor the entreaties of Wolsey, nor the 
exhortations of Francis, could accelerate his 
progress.®^ 

'Hie cdutt nfi^ in the parliament chamber at 


^ See the letters of the. bishop of Bayonne from May 20 to 
June $1, in Xe Grand; iii. 313— »356« Wolsey, in his dbtress, so- 
lioited the .king lof France to wnte to Campeggio, and urge the ex- 
pedition of the cause. 
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^Ul** Blackfriars, and summoned the king and 
queen to appear on the eighteenth of June. 

gaits hear The latter obeyed, but protested against the 
appealed to the pope. At the next 
session Henry sat in state on the right of the 
cardinals, and answered in due form to his name. 

June SI. Catharine was on their left : and, as soon as she 
was called, rising from her chair, renewed her 
protest on three grounds : because she was a 
stranger; because the judges held benefices 
in the realm, the gift of her adversary; and 
kibeause she had good reason to believe that 
justice could not be obtained in a court consti- 
tuted like the present. On the refusal of the 
cardinals to admit her appeal, she rose a second 
time, crossed before them, and accompanied by 
her maids, threw herself at the king’s feet. 
" Sir,” said she, “ I beseech 'you to pity me, a 
woman and a stranger, without an assured 
friend, and without an indifferent counsellor. 
“I take God to witness, that 1 Ixave always 
“ been to you a true and loyal wife : that I have 
“ made it my constant duty to seek your plea- 
sure ; that I have loved all whom you loved, 
“whether I had reason or not, whether they 
“ were friends to me or foes. I have been your 
“ wife for years : I have brought you many 
“ children. God knows that, I.^caine to 
“ your bedj I was a virgin ; and 1 put it to your 
“ own conscience to say, whether it wias not so. 
“ If there be any offence wBc^ cui be alleged 
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“ a^iust me, I consent to depart with infamy : 

“ if not, tlien I pray you, do me justice.” She / 
immediately rose, made a low obeisance, and 
retired. An officer followed to recal her. She 
whispered to an attendant, and then walked 
away, saying’, “ I never before disputed the will 
“ of my husband, and shall take the first oppor- 
tunity to ask pardon for this disobedience.” ® 

Henry, observing the impression which her ad- 
dress had made on the audience, replied that 
she had always been a dutiful wife : tliat his 
present suit did not proceed from any dislike of 
her, but from tlic tenderness of his own con- 
science: that his scruples had not been suggested 
but on the contrary discouraged by the cardinal 
of York: that they were confirmed by the 
bishop of Tarbes : that he had consulted his 
confessor, and several other bishops, who ad- 
vised him to apply to the pontiff : and that in 
consequence the present court had been ap- 
pointed, in the decision of which, be it what it 
might, he should cheerfully acquiesce.'* 


*• Cavend^ 423, 434. Sanders, 39, 40. 

^ Cavend. 435 — 438. These speeches are treated by Burnet as 
fictions. He supposes that the queen did not attend on the 2tst, 
because according to tlie register of the trial the legates on that 
day ordered her to be served with a peremptory citation to appear: 
and adds, that Henry never appeared in the court at all. (Burnet, iii. 
46.) lie had however forgotten a letter published by himself in 
his fint volume from the king to his agents, in which Heniy say.^, 
^^jon that d^y we. and the queen appeared in person’*— and adds, 
departure she was thrice preconisate, and called eftsoons 
f^'tO 'Httnii, and 'on her refusal a citation was decerned for her up- 
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CHAP. Notwithstanding the queen’s appeal the cause 

V, proceeded, and on her refusal to appear in per- 
.son or by her attorney, she was pronounced 
contumacious. Several sittings were held, but 
the evidence and the arguments were all on the 
same side. The king’s counsel laboured to prove 
three allegations : I”, that.the marriage between 
Arthur and Catharine had been consummated ; 
whence they inferred that her subsequent mar- 
riage with Henry was contrary to the divine 
law: 2". that supposing the case admitted of 
dispensation, yet the bull of Julius II. had been 
obtained under false pretences ; and 3". that the 
breve of dispensation produced by the queen, 
which remedied the defects of the bull, M^as an 
evident forgery. As Catharine declined the 
jurisdiction of the court, no answer was re- 
turned : but, if the reader impartially weigh the 
proceedings, which are still upon record, he 
. will admit, that on the two first points the royal 
advocates completely failed : and that the third, 
though appearances were in tljeir favour, was 
far from being proved.”® Wolsey had his own 
reasons to urge his colleague to a speedy de- 
cision : but Campeg^o^ unwilling to pronounce 
against lus conscience, imd afraid to irritate the 


“ pcarataee on Friday next/' Burnet, i. ‘ If trice it 

appears tUet the narrative of Cavendish U eprr^ i and that tlie 
citation was ordered not in consequence of her non-appearance lU 
all> but of her departure after appearing. ' " ' 

See note (G) at the end of the volumes ^ i 
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Idng, solicited the pope by letter to call the CHAP, 
cause before himself. To add to their common j 
perplexity dispatches had arrived from the agents 
at Home, stating that the queen’s appeal^ mth 
an affidavit of the reasons on which it was 
grounded, had been received; that the ambassa> 
dors of Charles and his brother Ferdinand, daily 
importuned the pontiff in favour of Catharine ; 
that a treaty of alliance between the emperor 
and Clement had rendered the latter less appie- 
hensive of the royal displeasure; that to prevent 
an inhibition, they had been compelled to deny 
thAt proceedings had commenced in England, 
an assertion which every one knew to be false ; 
and that Clement, tmable to refuse to an em- 
peror what he could not in justice refuse to a 
private individual, would in a few day.s revoke 
the commission, and reserve the cognizance of 
the cause to himself. 

The legates had been careful to prolong the They ad- 
trial, by repeated adjournments, till they reached iou'rt. ** 
that term, when the summer vacation com- 
menced, according to the practice of the Kota. 

On the twenty-third of July they held the last July 23 . 
session : the kirig attended in a neighbouring 
room, from which he could see and hear the 
proceeding^ : and his counsel in lofby terms 
called for the judgment (^*the, court. But Cam- 
peggio nepllbd : that judgment must be deferred 
till the whole of the prbCeMings had been laid 
before the pontiff : . that he had come tliere to 
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CHAP, do justice, and no consideration should divert 

< — him from his duty. lie was too old, and weak, 
and sickly to seek the favour, or fear fhe re- 
sentment, of any man. The defendant had 
challenged him and his colleague as judges, 
because tliey were the subjects of her opponent. 
To avoid error, they had therefore determined 
to consult the a])ostolie see, and for that pur- 
pose adjourned the court to the commencement 
of the next term, in the beginning of October. 
At these words, the duke of Suffolk, as had been 
])reconcerted, striking the table, exclaimed with 
vcheincncc, that the old saw was now verified : 
“ Never did cardinal bring good to England !” 
Though Wolscy was aware of the danger* his 
spirit could not brook this insult. Rising with 
apparent calmness, .he said, “ Sir, of all men 
“ living you have least reason to dispraise cai’di- 
“ nals : for if I, a poor cardinal, had not been, 
“ you would not at this present have had a head 
“ upon your shoulders, wherewith to make such 
“ a brag in disrepute of us, who have meant 
“ you no harm, and Iiave given you no qause of 
“ offence. If you, my lord, were the king's 
“ ambassador in foreign parts, 'would you ven- 
turc to decide on important matters without 
“ first consulting your Sovereign ? We are also 
" commissioners, and caiinot proc^d to judg- 
“ ment without the knowledge of him, from 
“ whom our authority proceeds, llierefore do 
“ we neither more nor less than our commission 
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allowetii: and if any man will be offended chap. 
with iis, he is an unwise man. Pacify your- > — 
self then, my lord, and speak not reproach- 
fully of your best friend. You know what 
friendship I have shewn you : but this is the 
first time I ever revealed it cither to my own 
praise or your dishonour.” The court was 
now dissolved, and in Jess than a fortnight it 
was known that Clement had revoked the 
commission of the legates on the fifteenth of 
the same month 


Henry seemed to bear the disappointment 
with a composure of mind, which was unusual 
to him. But he had been prepared for the event 
by the conduct of the legates, and the dispatches 
of his envoys ; and the intelligence of the revo- 
cation was accompanied with a soothing and 
exculpatory letter from the pontiff. By the ad- 
vice of Wolsey he resolved to conceal his real 
feelings ; to procure the opinions of learned 
men m his favour ; to effect the divorce by ec- 
clesiastical authority within the realm ; and then 
to confirm it by act of parliament. The bishop 
of Bayonne, who had unequivocally pronounced 
his opinion in its favour, was desired both by 


JJ, CaA'emlisbj 4S4; Ilerbert, 2t8. } l^he alteroitioa between tl»e 
duke ancl tiie cardinal lias been rejected by some writers because 
thlBf'pi^cnceof Suffolk is not mentioned in the register. Blit he 
n^y be include iamong the duke of Norfolk, the bishop of Ely 
‘‘ and others and it is improbable that a writer, who \vas present,. 
shdviidll^VC’bvcnted orconfirmed the account, ihthad been false. 
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the kin^and the cardinal, to return to France 
x— under the pretext of visiting his father, and to 
solicit the approbation of the French univer- 
sities.” 

.Attempts Campeggio was now dismissed with valuable 
wJi"cv. presents, and thanks for his services but his 
colleague was destined to console with his suf- 
ferings tlie disappointment of Henry and Anne. 
The symptoms of his approaching disgrace were 
Sept. 15. too many and too evident to escape his notice : 
still he cherished the hope that some lucky 
chance might enable him to recover the royal 
favour; and imprudently trusted the hollow 
professions of men, who, though they had served 
him faithfully in prosperity, were ready to be- 
tray his confidence in his declining fortune.” 
But most he had reason to fear the arts of the 
woman, who the last year so solemnly assured 
him, that her gratitude should be commensurate 
with her life. It was not long since Anne had 
measured her influence with his, and had proved 


Lettres de de Bayonne, 339. 342. 355. 

At Dover, however, a body of armed men burst into his rootn 
and searched his trunks, under the pretence that he was conveying 
away the treasure of Wolsey. L’evfcqiie de Bayonne, 369, Some 
have supposed that their real oifjcct was to find the decretal bull, 
others that they were in search of Henry's letters to Anne Boleyn. 
These, however, had been sent beforehand by his son liidolfo, and 
are still preserved in the Vatican library* Herb. 387. Piddes, 468. 
Cavendish, 445. 

Je voy qu'il a fiance en aulcuns faits de 88 main, lesquels je 
suis seur luy ont toiirne la robe. Le pis qu'il ne Tentend pftf. 
L’ev^uc de Bayonne, 356. 
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victorious. For some offence Wolsey had driven chap. 
sir Thomas Cheney from court. Cheney ap- - . 

pealed to the kind's mistres§: and Henry repri- 
manded the cardinal, and recalled the exile.” 

Now she openly avowed her hostility, and ea- 
gerly seconded the dukes of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, and her father the viscount Roebford, in 
their united attempts to precipitate the downfal 
of the minister. They insinuated that he had 
never been in earnest in the prosecution of the 
divorce ; and ‘had uniformly sacrificed the in- 
terests of his sovereign to those of the king of 
France. In proof of the first charge they in- 
stanced his request to attend the congress at 
Cambray, instead of opening the commission : 
in proof of the second they alleged that during 
the war with France he had constantly corres- 
ponded with the lady regent, had accepted pre- 
sents from her, and at her request had com- 
pelled the duke of Suffolk to retreat from Mon- 
didier, when he might have advanced and taken 
the city of Pains.” The willingness with which 
the king listened to these suggestions, assured 
them of success ; and over their cups they not 
only ventured to predict the ruin of Wolsey, 
but threatened to humble the pride of the 


Uev^qiic de Bayonne^ 291. 

Id. S72. 374. The charge of the presents seems to have been 
founded. Quant ausdits presens le cardinal espere que madame 
He luy nuira pas^ ou il en sen^ parte : de toutes aultres chgses il se 
recommande an sa bonne grace. Ibid. 
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CHAP, churchmen, and to case them of that load of 
w wealth which encumbered the successors of the 
apostles.”" , It was .therefore with surprise and 
consternation that they witnessed the gracious 
reception of the cardinal, when he waited on tlic 
king at Grafton in Northamptonshire. Henry 
took him by the hand, conversed %vith him fa- 
miliarly in public, granted him a long and pri- 
vate audience in his closet, and when he took 
leave, requested him to return the following 
day. His enemies began to tremble for their 
own safety: they were relieved from their ap- 
prehensions by the ascendency of Anne Boleyn, 
who the same evening extorted from her lover a 
promise, that he would never more speak to 
Wolsey. Henry rode out with her at an early 
hour the next morning, dined in her company 
at Ilarewcll park, and did not return home till 
the cardinal, in consequence of a hint which he 
had received, was departed for London.” 
iiis.iis- At the commeneement of the Michaelmas 
tcmi Wolsey proceeded in his usual state to the 
Oct. 9 . chancery : on the same day the attorney-general 
filed against him two bills in the court of king’s 


” La fantaisie tie ces seigneurs est que, liiy niort ou ruinc, ih 
deferrent incontinent icy Teslat dc I’cglisc,' et ]»rendront tons leurs 
biens....lls le crient en pleine table. Je croy qu’ils feront de 
beaux miracles, p. 374. 

We are indebted for this interesting narrative to Cavendish, „ 
who was present (438 — 444), Tlie promise is added from the 
bi.shop of Bayonne's letter. Mademoiselle de Boulen a faict pro- 
mettre ii son amy, qnc il nc Tescoutcra jamais parler, p. 375. 
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bench, charging him with having as legate trans- CHAP, 
gresscd the statute of the 16th of Richard II., / 
commonly called the statute of praemunire. No- 
thing could be more iniquitous than this prose- 
cutioii. It was doubtful whether the legatine 
court could be brought within the operation of 
the statute : it was eertain that the cardinal had 
previously obtained tlie royal licence, and was 
therefore authorized to hold it both by imme- ' 
morial usage, and the sanction of parliament.^® 

This stroke, though it was not unexpected, 
plunged him into despair.®* He knew the stern 
and irritable temper of his prosecutor : to have 
maintained liis. innocence would have been to 
exclude the hope of foi’givcness ; and there was 
moreover a “ night-crow,” to use his own ex- • 
pression, that possessed the royal ear, and mis- 


Sec this History, vol. iv. p. 31 1, 3H5. 

The reader may furni an accurate notion of his present situ- 
ation by llic following extract from a letter written by an cyc-wil- 
ness, the bi.shop ot Bayonne. ‘‘ I have been to vi.sit the cardinal in 
his distress, and have witnessed the most striking change of for- 
tunc. He e.Nplaincd to me his hard case in the worst rhetoric 
that was ever heard. Both his tongue and his heart failed him. 
He recommended himself to the pity of the king and inadame 
(Francis and his mother) with sighs and tears : and at last left 
“ me without having said any thing near so moving as his appear- 
ancc. llis face is dwindled to one half of its natural size. In 
truth his misery is such that his enemies, Englishmen as they are, 
cannot help pitying him. Still they will carry things to extremi- 
*• ties. As for his legation, the seals, his authority, &c. he thinks 
no more of them. He is willing to give up every thing, even the 
** shirt from his back, and to live in a hermitage, if the king would 
but desist from his displeasure/’ Apud Le Grand, iiie 37 U 

VOL. VI. P 
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CHAP, represented the most harmless of his actions. 

On tliese accounts he submitted without a mur- 
Oct. n. mur to cveiy demand. He resigned the seals 
to the dukes of Norfolk and Svilfolk; ordered 
liis attornies to plead guilty to both indict- 
ments, with this observation, that as he was not 
conscious of having oflended, he threw himself 
with the greater confidence on the royal mercy; 
and, on condition that he might retain his pre- 
Oct. 22 . ferments in the church, transferred by deed his 
M’holc personal estate (it was valued at 500,000 
crowns '*') to the king, sa)'ing that since he had 
received all from the royal bounty, it was with 
pleasui’c that he i*etnrncd all to his benefactor. 
It was intimated to him that the king meant to 
reside at York place during the parliament, and 
that he might retire to Asher, a scat belonging 
to his bishopric of Winchester. When he en- 
tered his barge, he -was surprised to behold the 
river covered with boats, and lined Avith spec- 
tators. Both the courtiers and the citizens had 
crowded togfether to behold his aiTcst and com- 
mitment to the ToAver: but he disappointed 
their curiosity and their hopes ; landed at Put- 
ney ; and, as he assended the hill, Avas met by 
Norris, a groom of the chamber, who brought 
him a secret but gracious message from Henry; 
not to despah, but to remember, that the king 
could at any time give him more than he had 


A pud le Grand, iii. 379. 
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now taken away. Overpowered with joy and CHAP, 
gratitude, the eardinal sunk on his knees, and v — 
uttered a fervent prayer for the prosperity of 
his sovereign.® 

It is difficult to account for this conduct of Re tc- 

ctivcs 

Henry, unless we suppose that he still retained some f!»- 
for his old favourite a feeling of partiality, which 
neither tlie representations of his council, nor 
the arts of his inisti’ess could entirely extinguish. 

He continued to send to the cardinal from time 
to time consoling messages, and tokens of his 
affection. When the court pronounced judg- 
ment against him, he took him under the royal 
protection ; and when a hill of impeachment, 
enumerating forty-four real or imaginary of- 
fences, and signed by fourteen peers and the law 
officers of the crown, had been introduced into 
the • house of commons,® he procured it to be Dec. 2. 
thrown out by the agency of Cromwell, who 
from the service of the cardinal liad passed to 
that of the king.® The French ambassador. 


Cavendihh, 450. 

Fiddes, Collect, p. 1T2. The contents of this hill, which evi- 
dently contains whatever could he said against Wolsey hy his bit- 
terest enemies, may he considered as a jircsuroptivc proof of his in- 
nocence. J3iirnet unaccountably takes for granted every charge in. 
it, but he should have recollected that it was not only not jiroved, 
but actually rejected hy the house of commons. Wolsey says of its 
contents : whereof a great part be untrue : and those, which 
“ true, are of such sort, that by the doing tliercof no malice or un- 
truth can he arrected unto me, neither to the prince's person, nor 
“ to the realm." Ibid, 207. 

Cavendish, 403. I ascribe its rejection to the king, from thir 
character of Cromwell, and the general subserviency of the parlia- 
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CHAP, unable to foresee what miffht be the issue of the 
^ stru"'j»'lc, advised his court to render to the fallen 
minister such good offices, as, without giving 
cause of offence to the existing administration, 
might be gratefully remembered by Wolscy, if 
he should finally triumph over his enemies.® 
liis con- At Asher Wolscy found himself destitute of 
Vo* hb/iirc, the comforts, almost of the necessaries of life. 
The comparison of his present with his past con- 
dition filled him with the most gloomy appre- 
hensions : and the anguish of his mind rapidly 
consumed the vigour of his constitution. About 
Christmas he fell into a fever, which obstinately 
defied the powers of medicine, l^’hen Henry 
heard of his danger, he exclaimed ; “ God for- 
“ bid that he should die. I would not lose him 
“ for twenty thousand pounds.” He immedi- 
ately ordered three physicians to hasten to 
Asher; repeatedly assured the cardinal of his 
unabated attachment; and, no longer conceal- 
ing his anxiety from Anne Bolcyr, oompcllcd ' 
her to send to* the sick man a tablet of gold, for 
a token of reconciliation.® 

As the agitation of Wolsey’s mind subsided, 
the health of his body was restored: but his 
enemies had prepared for him a new conflict, 
and required of him additional sacrifices. The 
promises %vhich had been made to him, were dis- 

ments in this reign. Cromwell would not have dared to oppose the 
bill, nor the commons to reject it, had they not received an intima« 
tion that such was the royal pleasure, 

L’ev^que do Bayonne, p. 380. ^ Cavendish, 471. 
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regarded : and he was eallcd upon to resign all CHAP, 
his eeclcsiastical preferments, excepting the v — 
bishoprics of York and Winchester. Out of isso. 
the former the king annexed York place, the 
town residence of the archbishops, to the crown 
for ever : the income of the latter, with the re- 
servation of one thousand crowns to the cardinal, 
was shared among the duke of Norfolk, the vis- 
count Uochford, and the friends of the ruling 
party and in return Wolscy himself received *Fcb. it. 
a general pardon, and a release from all debts 
due to the crown for his niaiutcuance since the 
day of his conviction.*^ 

When he had assented to every demand, he 
was allowed to exchange Asher f()r ilichmond, 
where he spent most of his time with the monks 
of the Charter house. JStill his vicinity to the 
court alai'iiied the jealousy of his enemies ; an(i 
a peremptory order to reside within his arclw 
bishopric, drove him, notwithstanding his ciir 
treaties and remonsti’ances, to a distance of twQ 
hundred miles. Henry, to soften the rigour of 


These were the lord Sandis and his son Thoina*^, .sir Williarrf 
rUrAvilliam, sir Henry Guilford, sir John JUissel and Mr. ISorris, 
Their pensions ought to have ceased at the death of the cardinal, 
who had only a life interest in tiie bishopric : but they were then 
settled on them for life by act of parliament. KoJls, clxxxviii, 
St. 122 Hen.VIIL 22. 

Henry had supplied him with money to pay part of his debts, 
and with a quantity of plate, furniture and provisions, valued at 
6374/. 3s. llym.xiv. 365 — 376. In the Archaeologia, xviii. 
57. may be seen a letter from the cardinal to Gardiner soliciting 
his aid in expediting the pardon* 
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CHAP, his exile, had recommended him in the wannest 
fll 

^ ‘ j term.s to the attention of the northern no- 
bility : and ^Volsey by his conduct and gener- 
o.sity quickly won their esteem. His thoughts 
.seemed entirely devoted to the spiritual and 
temporal concerns of his station. On eveiy 
Sunday and holiday he rode to some country 
church, celebrated mass in public, ordered one 
of his chaplains to preach to the people, and at 
the conclusion distributed alms to the poor. He 
made it his favourite employment to reconcile 
lamilies at variance; a tedious and expensive 
office, as he frequently satisfied the injured or 
discontented party out of his own ])urse. Every 
gentleman in the county was welcome to his 
table, which was plentifully though not extra- 
vagantly supplied : and, iii rc])airing the houses 
and buildings belonging to his sec, he gave em- 
ployment to three hundred workmen. The more 
he Avas known, the more he was beloved : the 
men, to Avhom in prosperity he had been an 
object of hatred, applauded his conduct under 
adversity ; and even at court his name was occa- 
sionally Avhispercd Avith feelings of approbation. 
Jlut the fear of offending Anne imposed silence 
■on his friends ; and his enemies Avcrc cai'eful to 
j)8dnt all his actions to the king in false and 
odious colours.® 

The cardinal had invited the nobility of the 


, . ® I’hcse particulars appear fiom the extracts of Cromweirs 
letters to Wolsey at this period, in Fiddes, Collect, p. SOS, 209. 
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county to assist at his installation on the 7tli of CHAP. 
November ; on the 4th he was unexpectedly ar- : 

rested at Cawood on a charge of high treason, ^stedfor 
What was the particular crime alleged against 
him, we know not : but the king asserted that 
his very seiwants had accused him of practising 
against the government both within and without 
the realm : and it is probable that the suspicidii 
of Henry M'as awakened by the correspondence 
of the cardinal with the pope and the king Of 
France."* Wolsey betrayed no symptoms of 
guilt : the king had not, he maintained, a more 
loyal subject than liimself: nor^lid he seek any 
other favour than to be confronted with’ his ac- 
cusers. 

His health would not allow him to travel with 
expedition : and at Slicfficld park, a seat of the 
carl of {Shrewsbury, he was seized with a dysen- Nov. lo, 
teiy which confined him a fortnight. As soon as 
he was able to mount his mule, he resumed his 
journey: but feeling his strength rapidly decline, 
he said to the abbot of Leicester, as he entered Nov. sc. 
the gate of tlie monastery, “ Father abbot, I am 
“ come to lay my bones among you.” He was liis deatlij 
immediately carried to his bed : and the second 

Mi dissc el re, clic contro de S. M. el machinava nel regno e 
fttori, e m’a detto dove et come, e che un* c forsi pin dun’ de sUoi 
servitori Thatino e scoperto cd accusato. Joacchino apud Lc Grand, 
iii. 529. Nov. 10. The king took great pains to convince Joacchino 
that he was not suspected of being an accomplice : the dukes of 
'Norfolk and Suilblk even swore that he was not. Hence 1 tliink it 
probable that the cardinars letters passed tliruiigh his hands. 
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CHAP, day seeing Kyngston, the lieutenant of the 
' ' ./ Tower, in his chamber, he addressed him in 

these well-known words : “ Master Kyngston, 
“ I pray you have me commended to his majesty ; 
“ and beseech him on iny behalf to call to mind 
“ all things that have passed between us, espe- 
“ daily respecting good queen Catharine and 
“ himself : and then shall his grace's conscience 
know whether I have offended him or not. He 
“ is a prince of most royal courage : rather than 
“ miss any part of his will, he will endanger one 
“ half of his kingdom : and I do assure you, I 
“ have often kneeled before him, sometimes for 
‘‘ three hours together, to persuade him from his 
appetite, and could not prevail. And, master 
“ Kyngston, had 1 but served God as diligently 
“ as I have served the king, he would not have 
“ given me over in ray grey hairs. But this is 
“ my just reward for my pains and study, not 
“ regarding ray service to God, but only my 
“ duty to my prince.”"' Having rccc'ived the last 
consolations of reli^on, he expired the next 
Nov. 29. morning in the sixtieth year of his age. The 
best eulogy on his character is to be found in the 
contrast between the conduct of Henry before, 
and after the cardinal’s fall. As long as Wolscy 
continued in favour, the royal passions were 

Cavendish, 513 — 535* In the printed editions it is asserted 
lliat the cardinal poisoned himself, but Mr. Wordsworth lus shewn 
tliat it was an interpolation. Xlic passage is not in the manuscript 
copies. Ibid* 
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confined within certain bounds ; the moment his CHAP, 
influence was extinguished, they burst through v . 
every restraint, and by their ca])rice and violence 
alarmed his subjects, and astonished the other 
nations of Europe. 

The eventful history of this great minister has The new 
led us into the autumn of the year succeed- ■ 
ing his disgrace : it will be nccessaiy to revert 
to this period, and to notice the changes occa- 
sioned by his removal from the royal councils. 

The duke of Norfolk became president of the 
cabinet : the duke of Suflblk, carl marshal, and 
the viscount llochford, soon afterwards cx*eated 
carl of Wiltshire, retained their former places. 

To apj)oint a successor to Wolscy in the chan- 
cery xvas an object of great importance. If 
AVarham, archbishop of Canterbury, was pro- 
posed, he was I'ejcctcd on the ground of his 
being a churchman:'''' and the office was at 
length given to sir Thomas More, the treasurer 
of the household, and chancellor of tlie dutchy 
of Lancaster. Sir William Fitzwilliaui suc- 
ceeded More: and Dr. Stephen Gardiner was 
made secretary to the king, who believed him 
to have inherited the abilities of the cardinal. 


Erasmus (Ep. p. 1347.) says that Warham refused the office. 
I rather believe ihc bishop of Bayonne, who, only three days be- 
fore More accepted it, say.s that it would not be given to a church- 
man. On ne scait encore qui aura le sccau. Jc croy bien que les 
prestres ii*y touchcront plus, ct que a ce parlcment ils auront de 
terriblcs alarmes. Oct. 22. p. 378. 
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CH^. und would have raised him perhaps to equal 
, « - V- ' * pouTi', could he have been induced to relinquish 
his profession as a churchman.® These six 
formed the privy council: but, if we may believe 
the account given by the French ambassador to 
his court, Anne liolcyn was the real minister, 
who through her uncle and father ruled in the 
cabinet, and by the influence of her charms 
exercised the most despotic sway over the heart 
and mind of her lover.® 

More is It may justly excite suj'prisc that More should 
chancellor, ucccpt this dangcrous office. With a delicate 
conscience and a slrong sense of duty, he was 
not a fit associate for less timorous colleagues : 
the difficulties, which in the course of two years 
compelled him to retire Irom court, must even 
/ now have stared him in the face : and it was still 
in his ])OAver to avoid, but uncertain if he could 
weather, the storm. As a scholar he was cele- 
brated in every part of Europe, and as a lawyer 
he had long ])ractiscd with applause and success. 
From the office of undersheritt' or common Ser- 
jeant Henry had called him to court, had em- 
ployed him in different embassies, and had 
rewarded him with the lucrative preferments 
which have already been mentioned. The merit 


II sera fort avant an maniement dcs aflaircs, principalement 
s’il v€iilt jetter le froc aux hoi tics. Bayonne, p. 37y. 

Le (hie dc Norfock est faict chef de ce conscil, ct en son ab- 
«encc celuy de Soiiffock, ct par dessus tout mademoiselle Anne. 
Id. p. 377. 380. 304. • 
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of lyiore was universally acknowledged : even CHAP. 
Wolsey declared that he knew no one more ' y 
worthy to be his successor : but there were few 
instances in which the seals had been intrusted 
to any but dignified churchmen, none in which 
they had been given to a siinjilc knight. On 1539. 
this account he was accompanied to the star 
chamber by a crowd of bishops and noblemen ; 
and the duke of Norfolk conducted him to his 
seat, pronounced an culogium on his talents and 
virtues, and observed that, if in this instance the 
king had departed from ancient precedent, he 
was fully justified by the superior merit of the 
new chancellor. More in return professed liis 
obligation to the king, and to the duke ; and at 
the same time j)aid an eloquent compliment to 
the abilities of his predecessor, whose example 
would stimulate him to the faithful discliarge 
of his duty, and whose fall would teach him to 
moderate his ambition.*” 

For some time a rumour had prevailed that a Attack on 
great stroke was meditated against the wealth 
or the immunities of the church. When the 
parliament assembled, three bills respecting 
mortuaries, the probate of wills, and the plurality 
of benefices, were passed in the lower house : 
but in the house of lords tlie bishops aiid abbots 
offered so vigorous an opposition, ftbat^the most 


' Hym. xiv. 330. Stapleton/ Vit. ‘Mori, lT3-ilTT. >BeevMori^s 
character in Polo, fol. xc. xci. 
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CHAP, obnoxious clauses were either modified or ex- 

. . pungcd. Of those which remained, two deseiwe 

the notice of tlie reader, as being the first which 
in this reign were enacted in opposition to the 
papal authority. By these every clergyman, 
who had obtained in the court of Rome or else- 
where a licence of nonresidence on his cure, or 
a dispensation to hold more benefices than the 
statute allowed, became liable, in the first case, 
to a penalty of twenty pounds ; in the second, 
to a penalty of seventy pounds, and the for- 
feiture of the profits arising from such bene- 
fices.®* At the same time the new administra- 
tion introduced a bill to release the king from 
the payment of any loans of money which might 
have been made to him by his subjects. It 
passed through the up[)cr house with few ob- 
servations: in the loAvcr the opposition was 
obstinate ; but a majority had been previously 
secured by the introduction of members, who 
held offices either under the king or his minis- 
ters. By the nation this iniquitous act ,,was 
loudly condemned. Six years had elapsed since 
the loans were made ; and in many instances 
the securities had passed by sale or gift or 

^ The lower house of convocation complained but in vain of^ 
these statutes, because the clergy had neither given their assent to 
them, nor been asked for their advice. (Ad quee facienda nec con* 
scnscrunt per se, nec per procuratores suos, neque super iisdcin 
coDsulti fuerunt. Collier, ii. Records, xxviii.) This was certainly 
the constitutional language of former times : but it was so long 
since it had been used, that it was disregarded by the king. 
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bequest from the hands of the original creditors 
into those of others. To justify the measure, it 
was contended in the preamble of the bill, that 
the prosperity of the nation under the king’s 
paternal care called on his subjects to display 
their gratitude by cancelling his debts : a pre- 
text which, if true, reflected the highest credit 
on the administration of Wolscy; if false, ought 
to have covered his successors with disgrace.*^ 

I have already noticed the reconciliation be- Embassy 
tween the courts of-llomc and Madrid. It was 
followed by an interview between Charles and 
Clement at Bologna, where during four months 
they both resided under the same roof. To 
Henry this meeting seemed to present a favour- 
able opportunity of proceeding with the divorce: 
and, as he had hitherto employed clerical nego- 
ciators without success, he now intrusted the 
charge to a lay nobleman, the father of his mis- 
tress. By most men the carl of Wiltshire was 
deemed an objectionable agent; but Henry 
justified his choice by the obse/’vation, that no 
one could be more interested in the event of 
the mission than the man, whose daughter 
would reap the fruit of it.“ To the earl, how- 
ever, were joined three colleagues, StokeslQy 
bishop elect of London, Lee the king’s almoner, 
and Bennet doctor of laws ; and these were 


^ llolls^ cxlili. Bumet, u Rcc. 83. A sioiilar grant was made 
by the clergy^ Wilk. Con. iii. 717. 

A letter of Joacchino apud Le Grand, iii. 408. 
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CHAP, accompanied by a council of divines, among 
whom was Thomas Cranmei*, a clergyman at- 
tached to the Bolcyn family, and afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

1530. The ambassadors were furnished ivith powers 
Jan. 21 . treat of a general confederacy against the 
Turks : and with instructions to offer the pope 
a considerable present, to warn him against the 
ambitious projects and treacherous friendship of 
Cliarles, and to exhort him to do justice to a 
prince, who was the linm'st support of the see of 
Rome. 

With liis confidants Henry spoke of this as of 
his last attempt: if it failed, he would withdraw 
himself from the obedience of Clement as of a 
pontiff unfit for his station through ignorance, 
incapable of holding it through simony; and 
that he might have no occasion to recur to the 
papal see in beneficiary matters, he would esta- 
blish a bishop with patriarchal jiowcrs within his 
own dominions, an example which he had no 
doubt would be ^eagerly followed by every sove- 
reign in Europe.’*' 

Answer of Among the many causes of solicitude which 
Charles. pj.jjygjj mind of Clement, the divorce of 

Henry was one of the most perplexing. He had 
indulged a hope that, after the revocation of the 
commission, the cardinal would have pronounced 
judgment in virtue of his ordinary powers, and 


^ Letters of Joaccliino apud Le Grand, iii. p. 409. 418, 
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the king would have proceeded to a second mar- CHAP, 
riage without asking the papal consent, or inter- 
fering with the papal autliority.’*" With this 
view he declined for nine months the cognizance 
of the cause : but at length unable to resist the 
personal application of Charles, he signed a breve, 
forbidding Henry to marry before the publica- March 7. 
tion of his sentence, and enjoining him in the 
mean while to treat Catharine as his lawful 
wife.'*' 

Within a few days the ambassadors arrived : 
and their arrival furnished him with a specious 
reason for susjiending the operation of the breve. 

He received them graciously, and gave them 
his word, that he would do in favour of Henry, 
whatever his conscience would pcimit. But when 
they were introduced to Charles, that prince did 
not conceal his feelings at the sight of the father 
of her, who was the rival of his aunt. “ Stop, 

“ sir,” said the emperor, “allow your colleagues 
“ to s])cak. You are a party in the cause.” nie 
carl seplied with firmness, that he did not stand 
there as a father defending the interests of his 
child, but as a minister representing the per- 
son of his sovereign ; that if Charles would ac- 


A cc qii’i! m’en a declare des fois plus dc trois en sccrcf, il 
scroit content que le dit marriage fust ja faict ou par dispense du 
legat d’Angleterrc ou autrenient, mais que ce ne fust par son auo- 
toritc, ny aussi diminuant sa puissance. Lcttre de I’evequc de 
Tarbes. A Bologna, 27 Mars. Apud Le Grand, iii. 400# 

Le Grand, iii. 440, 
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CHAP, quicscc ill the royal wish, Henry would rejoice : 

V j if lie did not, the imperial disajiprobation should 
‘ never prevent the kinj^ of Eni»:land frorn demand- 
ing and obtaining jus?tice. As the price of his 
consent the ambassadors offered him the sum of 
three hundred thousand crowns, the restoration 
of the marriage portion paid with Catharine, and 
security for a maintenance suitable to her birth 
during life. J 3 ut he replied, that he was not a 
merchant to sell the honour of his aunt. The 
cause was now before the proper tribunal. If 
the pope should decide against her, he would be 
silent : if in her favour, he would support her 
cause with all the means which God had placed 
at his disposal.'*^ 

Oriinions 'pjjc ncw ministers condescended to profit by 

of Uie iiiu- ,1. j., , V 

versities, tlic advice 01 tlic man whom they had supplanted ; 
and sought, in conformity with his recommen- 
dation, to obtain in favour of the divorce, the 
opinions of the most learned divines, and most 
celebrated universities in Europe. Henry pur- 
sued the scheme with his characteristic ardour : 
but, if he was before convinced of the justice of 
his cause, that conviction must have been shaken 
by the obstinacy of the opposition which he every 
where experienced. In England it might have 
been expected that the influence of the crown 
would silence the partisans of Catharine : yet even 

These particulars are extracted from letters written from 
Bologna by the bishop of Tarbes on the 27 th and 28tli of March, 
Le Grand, iii. 401. 454. 
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in England it was found necessary to employ com- chap. 
mands, and promises, and threats, sometimes 
secret intrigue, and sometimes open violence, 
before a favourable- answer could be eltorted 
from either of the universities.**® 

In Italy the king’s agents were active and nu- 
merous : their success and their failures were 
perhaps nearly balanced : but the former was 
emblazoned to catch the eye of the public, while 
the latter were discreetly concealed. From the 
pontiff they had procured a breve, exhorting every 
man to speak his sentiments without fear or fa- 
vour ; and taking their respective stations in the 
principal cities from Venice to Rome, tliey dis- 
tributed according to their discretion, the monies 
which had been remitted to them from England. 

They drew an ingenious, but in this case not 
very intelligible, distinction between a fee and a 
bribe : and contended that when they rewarded 
the subseriber for his trouble, they paid hinv 
nothing as the price of his subscription. The 
result of their -exertions were the real or pre* 
tended answers of the universities of Bologna,. 

Padua, and Fevrara, and the subscriptions of 
some hundreds of individmds. 

In the Germanic states Henry was less sue- Gcraiam, 
cessfid. . Not one public body could . be induced 
to espouse his cause: even-thc reformed divines,, 
udth a few exceptions, loudly condemned tlie- 


On the subscriptions of universities, see note 

VOL. VI. Q 
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Luther himself wote to Barnes the 
' — royal agent, that he would rather allow the king 
to have two wives at the same time, than to se- 
parate from Catharine for the purpose of marrj^- 
ing another woman.'®^ 

And It was therefore from France and her fourteen 

universities that the most valuable aid was ex- 
pected. The bishop of Bayonne had been for 
some months employed in soliciting the votes of 
the leading members of the different faculties : 
and Henry had written to the king to employ 
the royal authority in his favour. But Francis 
ai’tfully pretended that he dared not risk the 
offence of ('Jharlcs, as long as his two sons were 
detained prisoners in Spain : nor could they be 
liberated according to the treaty, till he had paid 
two millions of crowns to the emperor, five hun- 
dred thousand to the king of England, and had 
redeemed, in favour of Charles, the lily of dia- 
monds, which Philip of Burgundy had fonnerly 
pawned to Henry VII. for the sum of fifty 
thousand crowns. The impatience of the lung 


Antequam tale repudiam probarem, potius regi permitterem 
alteram reginani quoque rluccre, ct exemplo patrum et reguni duas 
stmul uxores seu reginas habere. Lutheri Epist. Hals, 1717. 
p. 290. Melancthoii was of the same opinion (Epist. ad Camerar. 
90). Henry had ordered inquiries to be made at , Rome on this 
very subject : and if we may believe Gregorio •Cassali, the impe- 
rialists had. suggested the expedient to Clement^ who communi- 
cated it to that minister. Herbert, >330. But Cassali was already 
suspected of being bought by tlie imperialists ; and it does not ap- 
pear that any notied was taken of the communication. 
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swallowed the bait : he wa? content to make CHAP, 
every sacrifice, that he might obtain the sub- 
scriptions which he sought : he forgave the debt, 
made a present of the pledge, and added to it a 
loan of four hundred thousand croAvns.'*®- 

Still the business languished till the carl of 
Wiltshire was returned from Bologna. The 
university of Paris had long possessed the first 
place among the learned societies of Europe : 
and it was deemed of the greatest importance to 
obtain from it a favourable decision. Henry 
wrote to the dean with his own hand : Francis 
commanded the faculty of divinity to delibci'ate 
on the subject : Montmorency, his prime minis- 
ter, canvassed for votes from house to house: 
and every absent member in the interest of the 
court was summoned to Paris. Yet the majority 
was decidedly hostile to the pretensions of the 
king of England. From the beginning of June 
to the middle of August they continued to meet 
and adjourn : and in one instance only, on the 
second of J uly, was a plurality of voices obtained, 
by dexterous ipanagement, in favour of Henry. 

By the order of the court the bishop of Senlis 
carried away the register, that the entry might 
not be effaced or rescinded in any subsequent 
meeting ; and an attested eopy was forwarded 
to England, and published by the lung as the 


Uym. xiv. S2B. 358. 360—364. 378—384. Le Grand, iii. 
428—446. 
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CHAP, real decision of the university of Paris. From 
^ Orleans and Toulouse, from the theologians of 
Bourges, and the civilians of Angers, similar 
opinions were received : but the theologians of 
the last city pronounced ih favour of the exist- 
ing marriage.’*” The other universities were not 
consulted, or their answers were suppressed. 
Letter to It had been originally intended to lay before 
Clement. pontiff this mass of opinions and subscrip-- 
tions, as the united voice of the Christian world 
pronouncing in favour of the divorce.’®^ But 
Clement knew (aivl Henry was aware that he 
knew) the arts by which they had been pur- 
chased or extorted:'*” and both were sensible, 
that, independently of other considerations, they 
did not reach the real merits of the question: 
for all of them were founded on the supposition 
that the marriage between Arthur and Catharine 
had actually been consummated, a disputed 
point which the king was unable to prove, and 
which die queen most solemnly denied. In the 
place of these opinions it was deemed more pru- 
Julyao. dent to substitute a letter to the pope, sub- 
scribed by the lords spiritual and tempordl, and 
by a certain fiumber of commoners, in the name 
of the whole nation. This instrument complains 
in forcible terms of Clement’s partiality and ter- 

Apiid Le Grind, 5ii. HOT. ; . 

Dispatcli of Joacchino, Feb. 15. p. 443. 

Niillo non ablu et prcce €t pretio. Epis. Clcraenlis apud 
Eayrmid. p. 
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giversatioii. What crime had the king of Eng- CHAP, 
land committed tliat he could not obtain what 
the most learned men, and the most celebrated 
universities declared to be his right r The king- 
dom was threatened with the calamities of a dis- 
puted succession, /whicK could be avoided only 
by a lawful marriage ; and yet the celebration of 
that marriage was prevented by the affected de- 
lays and unjust partiality of the pontiff. Nothing 
remained, but to apply the remedy without his 
interference. It might be an evil : but it would 
prove a less evil, than the precarious and peril- 
ous situation in which England was now placed.’** 

To this uncourteous and menacing remon- iiUan- 
strance, Clement replied with temper and firm- 07. 
ness : that the charge of partiality would have 
come with more truth and a better grace from 
the opposite party : that he had pushed his in- 
dulgence for the king beyond the bounds of law 
and equity, and had refused to act on the queen’s 
appeal, till the whole college of cardinals unani- 
mously charged him with injustice : that, if he 
had not since proceeded with his cause, it was 
because Henry , had appointed no attorney to 
plead for him, and because his ambassadors at 
Bologna liad asked for additional time : that the 
opinions which . they. mentip^, had never been 
officially coirimunicated to the holy 6ee, nor did 
he know of any, which were fortified with rea- 

Heifcert, 331. 
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CHAP, sons and anthorities to inform his judgment : 
' that if England were really threatened with a 
disputed sueeession, the danger would not be 
removed, but augmented, by proceedings con- 
trary to right and justice : that if lawless reme- 
dies were employed, those with whom tliey 
originated, must answer for the result : that, in 
short, he was ready to proceed with the cause 
immediatel}^, and to shew to the king every in- 
dulgence and favour compatible with justice : one 
thing only he begged in return, that they would 
not require of him, through gratitude to man, 
to violate the immutable commandments of 
God.'*® 

The king Shortly after the receipt of this answer, the 
wavers, informed by his agents, that the impe- 

Herbert, S35. With the remonstrance Henry sent a letter 
1 roin himself, complaining of the treatment which he had received, 
lie mentions the commission, the promise 'not to revoke it, the 
decretal bull which was burnt, and then adds, “ if your holiness 
“ did grant us all llicse things justly, ye did unjustly revoke them ; 
“ if there were no deceit or fraud in the revocation, then liow 
<< wrongfully and subtlely have been done all those things that have 
been done.*' (Burnet, i. llec. 42. The date should be Aug. 
1530.) We are not acquainted with Clement's answer. With 
respect to the bull, he could only acknowledge his own weakness 
in sullcring it to be extorted from him by the entreaties of Wolsey 
and the agents. But to the other part of the complaint, when it 
was urged by Bonner, he replied: that ** if the queen had not 
** given an oath quod non sperabat coiisequi justilias complcmentum 
in partibus, he would not have advoked (be matter at all : but 
** seeing she gave that oath, and refused the judges, as suspect, 
“ appeding also to his court, he said he might and ought to hear 
her, his promise made to your highness, which was qualified, not- 
withstanding." Burnet, hi, Ucc. 40. 
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rialists wei’e most urgent in their solicitations, CHAP, 
and that Clement, though he interposed every 
obstacle in his power, would soon be compelled 
to issue an inhibitory breve, forbidding all arch- 
bishops or bishops, courts or tribunals, to give 
judgment in the matrimonial cause of Henry 
against Catharine. It was observed that he 
became more pensive than usual. All his expe- 
dients were exhausted: he saw that he could ' 
neither rema\'C the opposition of the -emperor, 
nor obtain the consent of the pontiff: and found 
that after so many attempts he was involved in 
greater difficulties than before. He began to 
waver ; and obsen^cd to his confidants that he 
had been grossly deceived: he should never 
have sought a divorce, had he not been assured 
that the papal approbation might be easily ob- 
tained: that assurance had proved false; and 
he would now abandon the attempt for ever.’” 

These words were soon whispered from .one to 
another ; they quickly reached the ear of Anne 
Boleyn ; and dismay was painted on the coun- 
tenances of the mistress and her advocates, of 
the ministers and their adherents. Tlieir ruin 


was confidently foretold : when they were res- 
cued fronr danger by the boldness and ingenuity 
of Cromwell. 

The subsequent elevation of Cromwell to the 


Pole had this actoutit from one of^'those to \phoin the king 
had disdosed hia sentinients^ Slihi referebat qui audivit. .Apo- 
log. ad Carol. V. CsBS. 127s 
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highest honours in the state reflects an interest 
on the more obscure portion of bis piivate life. 
His father was a fuller in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. The son in his early youth served 
a s a trooper In the wars of Italy : from the army 
he passed to the office of a Venetian merchant ; 
and after some time returning to England, ex- 
changed the counter for the study of the law. 
Wolscy had employed him to dissolve the mo- 
nasteriesj^ which had been granted ’for- the esta- 
blishment of his colleges, a trust which he 
discharged to the satisfaction of his patron, at 
the same time that he enriched himself. Ilis 
principles, however, if we may believe his own 
assertions, w’cre of the most flagitious descrip- 
tion. He had learned from Machiavelli, that 
vice and virtue were but names, fit indeed to 
amuse the leisure of the learned in their col- 
leges, but pernicious to the man, who seeks to 
rise in the courts of princes. The great art of 
the ])olitician was, in his judgment, to penetrate 
through the disguise which sovereigns are accus- 
tomed to throw over their real inclinations, and 
to devise the most specious expedients by which 
they may gratify their appetites without appear- 
ing to outrage morality or religion."* By acting 
on these principles he liad already earnedrthe 
hatred of the public : dnd, when his patron was 


Pole relates that he received tliese le^sops from, the mouih of 
Cromwell himself iu Wolscy ’s palace. 139';^i36. 
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disgraced, was singled out for punishment hy CHAP, 
the voice of the populace. He followed Wolscy 1 -/. 
to Asher : but despairing of the fortune of the 
fallen favourite, hastened to court, purchased 
with presents the protection of the ministers, 
and was confirmed in that office under the king, 
which he had before held under the cardinfd, 
the stewardship of the lands of the dissolved 
monasteries.”® 

The day after the king’s intention had trans- who con- 
pired, Cromwell, who, to use his own Mwds, kineinhis 
was determined to “ make or mar,” solicited fes^ution. 
and obtained an audience. He felt, he said, his 
own inability to give advice ; but neither affec- 
tion nor duty would suflFcr him to be silent, 
when he beheld the anxiety of his sovereign. It 
might be prcsiunption in him to judge : but he 
thought the king’s difficulties arose from the 
timidity of his counsellors, who were led astray 
by outward appearances, and by the opinions of 
the vulgar. The learned, and the universities 
had pronounced in favour of th^ivorce. No- 
thing was wanting but the approbation of the 
pope. That approbation might indeed be useful 
to check the resentment of the emperor ; but, if 
it could not be obtained, was. Henry ,^,|orego 
hi& right ? ' Let him rather iipk»te the princes of 

. Omnium voce, qni aliquid de co. ifttcllexcrant, ad stippliciiim 
posccbatiir. Hoc cnitn afHrinare poasum, qui Londini turn adfui, 
audivi; Nec v^ra |H:|piiKi.$'ullum spectaciilu'm libentius 
expectabat. Pole, 127. Cavendish, 45^. 
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CHAP. Germany, avJio had thrown off the yoke of 
Rome: let him, with the authority of parlia* 
xnent, declare himself the head of the ehurch 
witliin his own realm. At present England was 
a monster \vith two heads. But were the king 
to take into his own hands the authority now 
usurped by the pontiff, every anomaly would be 
reetified : the present difficulties would vanish : 
and the ehurehmen, sensible that their lives and 
fortunes were at his disposal, would beeome the 
obsequious ministers of his will. Henry listened 
with surprise but with pleasure to a discourse, 
which flattered not only his passion for Anne 
Bolcyn, but lus thirst of wealth, and greediness 
of power. He thanked Cromwell, and ordered 
him to be s^vorn of his privy council."® 

The clergy It M’as cvidcnt that the adoption of this title 
mumr* would experience considerable opposition from 
the clergy; but the cunning of Cromwell had 
already orgaiuzed a plan, which promised to 
. secure their submission. The reader may have 
obseiwed in {►preceding volume, that when the 
statutes of prsemunire were passed, a power 
was given to the sovereign to modify or suspend 
their operation at his discretion; and from that 
time it ^d been customary for the king to grant 

Pole, 118 — 1 ^ 12 . , This is not a suppositious discourse. lie 
says of it: Hoc possum affirmare nihil in ilia cu^atione positum 
alicujiis momendy quod non vel ab eodem DaDcio.(Cromwell him- 
self) eo narrante intellexi, vel ab iilis, qui qjus oonsilii fuerunt 
participesy p. 
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letters of licence or protection to particular' CHAP, 
individuals, who meant to act or had already ^ 
acted against the letter of th6sc statutes. Hence 
Wolsey had been careful to obtain a patent 
under the great seal, authorizing him to exer- 
cise the legatine aiitliorlty : nor did any person 
during fifteen years presume to accuse him of 
violating the law. When, however, he was 
indicted for the offence, he refused to plead the 
royal permission, and through moti^’es of pru- 
dence suffered judgment to pass against him. 

Now, on the ground of his conviction, it was 
argued that all the clergy were liable to the 
same penalty, because, by admitting his juris- 
diction, they had become, in the language of 
the statute, his fautors and abettors: and tlie 
attorney general was instructed to file an infor- 
mation against the whole body in the court of 
king’s bench. Tlie convocation hastily assem- 
bled; and offered a present of one hundred 
thousand pounds in return for a full pardon. ^ 

To their grief and astonishment Henry tefused issi. 
the proposal, unless in the preamble to the grant 
a ckuse were introduced, acknowledging the 
king to be the protector and only supreme 
head of the church and clergy of England.” 

Three days were consumed in useless consulta- 
tion : conferences were Jield with Cromwell and 
the royal commissioners t expedients were pro- 
posed and rejected: and a positive message was 
sent by the viscoupt Rochford, that the king 
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CHAP, would admit of no other alteration than the 
addition of the words “ under God.” What 
induced him to relent, is unknown; but an 
ahiendment was moved with his permission by 
hciSof archbishop Warhani, and carried with *the una- 
church. uimous conscnt of both houses."® By tliis the 
I’eb. 11. grant was made in the usual manner : but in the 
Marchs, enumeration of the motives on which it was 
grounded, was inserted within a parenthesis the 
following clause : “ of which church and clergy 
we acknowledge his majesty to be the chief 
protector, the only and supreme lord, and. As 
*‘Jar as the law of Christ will allow, the su- 
May 4. « prcme head.” The northern convocation 
adopted the same language, and voted for the 
same purpose a grant of eighteen thousand eight 
hundred pounds."® It is plain that the intro- 
duction of the words, “ as far as the law of 
“ Christ will allow,” served to invalidate the 
whole recognition : since those who might reject 


Wilk, Coil. iii. 725* The king hail also demanded a recog- 
nition that it was by his protection that they were enabled inscr- 
vire ciira; aniniarurn majestati ejus commissa;. Ibid. This^ how- 
ever was evaded by the following amendment, inservire ciirae pqmli 
inajestati cjus comm/W. Ibid .743- 

Ibid. 742. Burnet (i. J13.) uses many arguments to shew, 
that Reginald Pole most probably cpucunrcd in this vote. But 
Pole himsebLreminds the king that, though he heard him refij.se 
the grant wmiout the title, he was not present when the convoca- 
tion consented to give him the title* Dum haec statuerentur, non 
adfui. fob xlx. Ixxxii. 

Wilk. Con. iii. 744* In consequence a pardon was granted. 
St. 22 lien. Vm. 15* . i , 
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the king’s supremacy, could maintain that it was CHAP, 
not allowed by the law of Christ. But Henry 
was yet wavering and irresolute; he sought to 
intimidate the court of Rome, but had not dc> 
termined to separate from its communion: it 
was therefore thought sufficient to have made 
a beginning : the qualifying clause might be 
afterwards expunged, whenever the occasion 
required."® 

In the miean while the’ inhibitory brief had Mcssa!;cs 
been signed by Clement, and published with the Hno.*** “ 
usual solemnity in Flanders.'®* That it might 
make the less impression on the minds of the 
people the new chancellor, attended by twelve 
peers, went to the lower house: the answers of March so. 
the universities were read : above a hundred 
papers, said to contain the opinions of theolo- 
gians and canonists W'crc exhibited: and the 
members were exhorted, on their return to 
their homes to acquaint their neighbours with 
the justice of the royal cause.'®' After the pro- May 31 . 
rogation several lords were deputed to wait on 
the queen, and to request that for the quiet of 


Tunstall, bishop of Durham, though he had received many 
favours from Henry, had the courage to protest against it. If the 
clause meant nothing more than that thc^ king was hea{I in tem- 
porals, why, he asked j did it not say «p? If it mean|r that he was 
the head in spiritiiats,1t was contrary tn the' doctrine of the catholic 
church, and he called On at! ppeseuno witness his dissent from it, 
and to ordc^the entry of his protest among the acts of the convo- 
ditioiii Wilk. Con. liL .t » 

Grand, hi. 531, , «« Hall, 
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CHAP, the king's conscience, she would refer the matter 
»■ > to the decision of four temporal and .four spi- 

ritual peers. “ God grant him a quiet con- 
“ science,” she replied, but this shall be your 
answer, I am his wife lawfully married to him 
‘‘ by order of holy church ; and so I will abide 
until the court of Rome, which was privy to 
“ the be^nning, shall have made thereof an 
" end.” A second deputation was sent with an 
order for her to leave the palace at Windsor. 
“ Go where I may,” she answered, “ I shall still 
July 14 . be his lawful wife.” From that day they never 
more saw each other. She repaired to the 
Moor, thence to Easthampstcad, and at last 
fixed her residence at Ampthill.'^ 

York of- The bishoprics of York and Winchester, two 
Reginald most Wealthy preferments in the Englisli 

I’oic. church, had remained vacant since the death of 
Wolsey, through the desire of Henry to bestow 
one of them on his kinsman, Reginald Pole. 
That young nobleman was the son of sir Richard 
Pole, a Welsh knight, and of Margaret, countess 
of Salisbury, the daughter of George, duke of 
Clarence, who had been put to death by the 
order of his brother Edward IV. Hen^ li^ 
taken on himself the charge of his education : 
and Reginald spent five years in tlie university 
of Padua, where his birth and manners, his 
talents and industry, attittcCed the notice, and 


» Hall, 200. Herb.3M. 
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won the esteem of the first scliolars in Italy. 
On his retmn to England, shunning the favours 
which his sovereign offered him, he retired to 
the house lately belonging to dean Colet within 
the Carthusian monastery at Shene : and at the 
expiration of two years, that he might avoid the 
storm which he saw gathering, obtained the 
royal permission to pursue his tlieological stu- 
dies in the university of Paris. But the peace 
of his asylum was soon invaded by an order from 
the king to procure, in conjunction uith Langct, 
the brother of the bishop of Bayonne, opinions 
in favour of the divorce: a charge from the 
execution of which his conscience recoiled, and 
which rmder the pretence of youth and inexpe- 
rience, he resigned to the addi'css of his col 
league. Soon after his recal, he was told by 
the duke of Norfolk, that the king had marked 
him out for the first dignities in the English 
church, but previously expected from him a 
faithful explanation of his opinion coneeriiing 
the divorce. Pole frankly owned that he con- 
demned it : but by the advice of the duke re- ‘ 
quested the respite of a month that he might 
have leisure to study the question. After many 
debates with his brothers and kinsmen, and a 
long struggle with himself, he fancied that he 
had discovered an expedient, by whicll!^ without 
wouiuting his eonsdenee, he might satisfy his 
sovereign. His conversion was announc^ to 
Henry, who received him most graciously in the 
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CHAP, gallery at Whitehall: but that moment Pole’s 
.. ^ resolution abandoned him : he deemed it a crime 
to dissemble; and in a faltering voice ven- 
tured to disclose his real sentiments. The Idng 
heard him with looks and gestures of anger, 
interrupted his discourse with a volley of re- 
proaches, and, turning on his heel, left him in 
tears. At his departm-c he was assailed with 
the remonstrances of lord Montague and his 
other brothers, who complained that by his ob- 
stinacy he had ruined not only himself, but also 
them. Moved by their complaints, he wrote to 
June, the king, lamenting bis misfortune in dissenting 
from the opinion of his benefactor, and dejtailing 
with modesty the motives of his conduct. It was 
now thought that nothing could save'^him from 
the royal displeasure: lord Montague waited 
on tlie king to deplore the infatuation of his 
brother : but Henry replied ; “ My lord, I can- 
not be offended with so (lutihil and affcction- 
“ ate a letter. I love him in ,s^ite of his obsti- 
nacy ; and, were he but of my opinion on this 
■“ subject, I would love him.betteTtlian any man 
“ in my kingdom.”’® Instead of withdrawinghis 

See Pole, Pro eccles. unit, defen. fol. Ixxviii. Apolog. dd 
Angliie Parlisini. Epistolarum tom, i. p. 183. £p. ad Edwar^fi^. 
Hi. 83^. Henry communicate^ this ieUer to Crapmer, who 
had now^ returned to England, ani^ joined the Bpleyn fapiily at 
court, gives the following accouiA of it to his^’j^tron the earl 
of Wiltshire. lie hath wrylten wyth such wytte &at it appereth 

** that he myght be for hys wysedomc of ibe tp the kynge 

hys grace : and of such eloquence, that if it were set forth and 
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pension of five hundred croAvns, he allowed IjUu chai*. 
a^ain to leave England, and to prosecute his 
studies abroad. Tlie sec of York was ^ven to 
Lee, who had accompanied the carl of Wiltshire 
to Bologna : that of Winchester to Gardiner, 
whose prospect of monopolizing the royal favour 
had been clouded by the growing influence df 
Ci’omwell. The new prelates, however, did not 
conceive that the recognition of the king’s su- 
premacy had enabled him to confer episcopal 
jurisdiction. They solicited institution from the 
pontiff : and Henry, as soon as the papal bulls t)ec. s. 
arrived, issued the customary writs for the de- 
livery of their temporalties.'-"* 

By this time the Imperialists had acquired a t-’iement 
decided superiority at Rome ; but their progress iipury. 
w’as checked by the obstacles whic’a Clement’s 
secret partiality for the king of England re- 
peatedly threw in their way. They prayed judg- 
ment against him on the ground that he refused 
to plead : the pontiff, to elude the demand, re- 
quested Henry to appoint an agent witli the 
office of excusator, who might shew cause for 
his absence. The king consented : but not till 
he had proposed t>vo questions to the university 

“ knownc to the cuminou people, I suppose it were not possible to 
** persuade iheni to the contrary. The kynge and my lady Anne 
« rode yesterday to Windsower, and (his nyght (hey be looked for 
" at Hampton courte« God be , their guy dc.'* June xiii. 

Sj?irypeVCranineft App. N®, i. 

4*^. Ryii; XIV. 4Ji8, 4^29. ^ ^ 

VOL. VI. R 
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('HAP. of Orleans, the faculty of law at Paris, and the 
V — J-j principal advocates in the parliament of that 
JiiiK-iia. who replied, 1 that he was not obligrcd 

to }ipj)ear at Rome cither in person or by his 
attorney : but that the cause ought to be heard 
in a safe ]>Iace before <lelegatcs unobjectionable 
to either party : 2". that it was not necessary to 
furnish the excusator with powers for the per- 
formance of his office, because it was a duty 
whicli every subject owed to his sovereign, in 
the same manner as a child to his parent.*'^® 
Sir Edward Came Avas now sent, but with ver- 
bal instructions, and Avithout powers in Avriting. 
If Clement AA'as mortified Avith this omission, he 
was still more distressed Avhen he receiA’ed a 
letter from Catharine, announcing her formal 
expulsion from coijrt, and praying the pontiff no 
i,s 39 . longer to refuse her justice. In the most for- 
Jan. 25, eible but affectionate terms he Avrote to the king, 
and painted the infamy Avhich by liis late con- 
duct he had stam})ed on his OAvn character. lie 
had married a princess of'distinguislied virtue, 
and allied in blood to the first sovereign in Eu- 
rope : and now, after the lapse of more than 
twenty ^ears, he had ignominiously driven her 
from his court, to introduce in her place another 
Avoman Avith Avhom he publicly cohabited, and 
to AAdiom he transferred the conjugal affection 
due to his Avife. Let him’ recabhis queen, and 


Ryin. .Aiv. 416 — 423. 
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dismiss her rival. It was what he owed to him- 
self : but Clement would receive it as a favour, 
the most .signal favour, which Henry had ever 
conferred on the dpostolic sec.'*-** 

But the time was past when the long sought AnniiteB 
to conciliate ; his present object was intimida- 
tion ; and with that purpose he had assembled 
the j)arliaracnt. In a former volume I have 
noticed the origin of the annates or first fmits, * 
which were paid to the Homan sec from most 
nations in Europe, and formed the chief fund for 
the support of the cardinals in attendance on 
the pontiff. An act was passed for the abolition 
of this ecclesiastical duty. In the preamble it 
was stated that the annates had been originally 
established for the defence of Christendom 
against the infidels : that they had been insen- 
sibly ‘augmented, till they became a constant 
drain on the wealth of the nation : and that it 
was necessary to ])rovide an immediate remedy 
before the decease of the present bishops, of 
whom many were far advanced in years. It was 
therefore enacted that, if any prelate hereafter 
should presume to pay first fruits to. the see of 
Rome, he should forfeit his personalties to the 


*** Herbert, 300. Le Grand, iii. 501. Thepontift’’s expressions 
admit not of a doubt as to the character he had received of Anne 
Boleyii. Loco autem ejiis quandatn Annam in tinitncontubcrnium 
tX cohabitationcai recepisfc, ek(iie naaritalcm affectum uxori tuae 
debitum exhibere. Ibid. 

'•’"The amount was estimated at 4000/. per annum, on an aver- 
age of many years. 
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CHAP, king, and the profits of his see as long as he held 
V > it ; that if in consequence of the omission the 
necessary bulls were refused, he should never- 
theless be consecrated by the archbishop, or 
two other bishop.s, as was usual in ancient times : 
and that if, on such account, any censures or 
interdicts were issued by the pope, they should 
be utterly disregarded. It was not, however, 
that Henry sought to save the money ; for he 
would eagerly have purchased the divorce with 
more costly sacrifices: nor that he wished to 
proceed to an open rupture with the court of 
Rome ; for he still held out hopes of a recon- 
ciliation. But his real object was to influejiec 
the resolves of the pontiff by considerations of 
interest. Hence the rigour of the act %vas miti- 
gated by the following provisions: 1*. that for 
the expccUting of his bulls, each bi.shop might 
lawfully pay fees after the rate of five per cent, 
on the amount of his yearly income : and 2". that 
(in order to come to an amicable composition 
with the pope) it should bemt the option of the 
king to suspend or modify, to aimul or enforce, 
the present statute by his letters patent, which 
in this instance sliould have the force of law.'“ 
Clergy At the same time Cromu^cll ventmed to pro- 
tolllailr ^ f*^rthcr in the prosecution pf his 
tioiis' fo*" annc.\ing to the crown the supreme 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical concerns. An ad- 


*’* llolU, ccxxxiv. 
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dress was procured from tlie house of commons, 
complaining that the convocations of the elcrgy, 
without consulting the other estates, often en- 
acted laws which regarded tempoi'al matters, 
and which, though contrary to the statutes of 
the realm, were notwithstanding enforced by 
spiritual censures, and prosecutions for heresy. 
This address was sent by Henry to the convo- 
cation, and was followed by a requisition, that the 
clergy should promise never more to enact, pub- 
lish, or enforce their constitutions without the 
royal authority and assent : and that they should 
submit all those now in force, to the considera- 
tion of a committee of thirty-two hicinbers, half 
laics and half clergymen, to be chosen by the 
king, and to have the power of determining 
what constitutions ought to be abolished, and 
what ought to be retained. Though Gardiner 
composed an eloquent answer to the address; 
though the clergy maintained that they had 
received from Christ authority to make such 
laws as were necessary for the goV'ernment of 
their docks iu faith and morals, an authority 
admitted by all Christian princes, founded in 
scripture, arid “ defended with most vehement 
“ and inexpugnable reasons and authonties by his 
“majesty himsdf in his mosC excellent book* 
“ against Luther though they dbnsen ted to pro 
mise that in ednsidera^bn of his zeal and wisdom 


CHAl*. 

HI. 


April 
May 10. 


they would never make any new constitutions 
during his reign without his assent, and were 
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CHAP, willing to submit the consideration of the old 
' — constitutions to the judgment of his grace alone. 
May lo. the king was inexorable ; and after many dis- 
cussions, a form of submission which he con- 
sented to accept, was carried by large majorities. 
'I’he clause limiting the promise to the duration 
of the prc.sent reign was rciectcd, but the king 
was added to the committee, and the assent of 
the clergy was said to be grounded on their 
knowledge of his superior learning and piety.*-'® 
Breve These proceedings, so hostile to the authority 
the of tlic clorgy, and the interests of the poutiii^ 
'* were immediately communicated to Came at 
Rome. He had demanded to be admitted as 
excusator, and was opposed by the Imperialists : 
the arguments of counsel were heard on both 
sides ; and Clement, having spun out the dis- 
Juiy 13. cussion for some months, pronounced against 
the claim, and summoned the king to proceed 
with the cause in November. When the day 
came, Came protested against the summons: 
Nov. 33 . but the pontitf rejected the protest, and re- 
quested Henry to appear by his attorney: in 
which case delegates might be appointed to 
tiike informations in England, though the final 
judgment must be reserved to the Roman see. 
At the same time he signed a breve, complain- 
ing that in defiance of public decency, the king 

Hence I have no doubt that they meant to 'contend after*. 
ward» that it wiis a personal grant, limited to him, and not to de* 
eceild to his successors. WiJk. Con. iii. 748, et seq. 
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continued to cohabit with his mistress,, declaving CilAi*. 
both of them excommunicated, unless they ' — ^-1.' 
should separate within a month after the receipt 
of the present letter; and, in case they should 
presume to marry, pronounciiij^ such inarriaj?c 
invalid, and confirming his former prohibition 
against it.'’** It seems, however, that for some 
reason, which is unknown, the publication of 
this breve was suspended. 

During the summer Henry had renewed *lus intpiview 
former treaties with France, and in addition ncnryami 
had concluded a defensive alliance against any •‘‘‘““ci.s. 
subsequent aggression on the part of the cm- 
j)eror."'' He had frecpiently solicited an inter- 
view with Francis ; he now repeated hi.s request 
in so urgent a manner, that the French king, 
though M'ith considerable reluctance, acquiesced. 

But Anne Boleyn alst) sought to be of the party: 
and the ambassador was employed to procure 
for her an invitation from Francis, who on his 
part might be accompanied by the queen of 
Navarre. Whether he succeeded, is very un- 
certain : '*• at the appointed time the two kings 

Buniet, i. Ilecord», ii. Ill — 119. Le Gram), i. — 230. 
iii. 558—360. *** llym. xiv, 434. 

1.6 Graiid, iii. 562. In this letter tiie bishop of Bayonne 
details tlie high farolir in which he is with ilenry and Aniic. The 
fonner spends several hours with him ove^y day, and discloses to 
liini all his secrets, lie accompanies tlie other on all hunting 
|iartics : has received l‘ri»in her a present of a greyiiound, a horn, , 
and a hunter's jacket and cap : and the king always selects fur them 
a proper station, from which with their cross bows they sliool the 
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CHAP, repaired, the one to Calais, the other to Bou- 
logne. As Henry had requested the meeting, 
Oct. yj. jjjj visit: and. at the end of four 

Oci. as. days Francis returned with him to Calais, where 
he remained the same time. On the Sunday 
evening after supper the door was suddeiily 
thrown open : twelve persons in masks and 
lemale dresses entered the room; and each 
singled out a gentleman to dance.' Henry after 
soirtc time took off the vizors of the maskers : 
and it appeared that Francis had danced with 
Anne Bolcyn. lie eonversed with her for some 
minutes apart : and the next morning sent her 
as a present a jewel valued at fiftc'en thousand 
crowns.'-''' 

'I'licir re- Cunosity was alive to discover the ohject of 
s.oivc.s. meeting: but, while the royal attendants 

wei'c amused with reports of a confederacy 
against the Turks, the two princes communi- 
cated to each other in seci'et the real or ima- 
ginary wrongs which they had suffered from 
the pontiff, and concerted measures to confine 


(leer as they run by. Undoes not say that the request to be pre- 
sent at llie meeting was made by Anne, but intimates as much by 
adding, that he is under oath not to reveal tiie quarter from which 
it comes. Henry wished both monarchs to be on a footing of equa- 
lity : and desiied that, if be brought Afine, Francis should bring 
the queen of Navarre. For he would not meet the queen of France, 
tl.e (MTiperor's sister, 11 hait cet habillemeq^ a i'Kspaignollc, Unt 
qiril luy semble veoir un diahle, p. 556. Francis, however, did not 
comply with his whim. He was not accompanied by any lady, 

, *^\Hall, 106 — 109. Le Grand, i. 231. .. ^ ‘ j 
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within narrower limits the pretensions of the 
holy see. But they came to the diseussion with 
far different feelings. The irritation of Henry 
sought to set at defiance the papal authority, 
provided he could secure the co-operation of his 
ally : Francis affected an equal parade of I'csent- 
ment, but laboured, while he concealed his 
object, to effect a reconciliation between his 
friend, and the pope. When the king of Eng- 
land proposed a general council, so many dif- 
ficulties were objected, such a succession of 
delays, remonstrances, and discussions was anti- 
cipated, that he reluctantly acquiesced in the 
more temperate advice of the French king, to 
invite (Element to meet the two monarchs at 
Marseilles, where l^iey might settle their exist- 
ing differences in an amicable manner. Henry 
promised that he would attend in person or by 
the first nobleman in his realm ; and that in the 
interval he would abstain from every act, which 
might tend to widen the breach between himself 
and the pope : and Francis dispatched to Rome 
the cardinals of Graudmont and Tournon to 
arrange the preliminaries of the meeting, wrote Oct. si. 
a letter to Clement, protesting against the insult 
which he had offered to all crowned heads, by 
citing the king of Fmgland out of his dominions, 
and insisted that the cause ought to be heard 
and decided on the spot by delegates fully 
aiifborized to determine without appeal or pro- 
crastination. The monarchs separated with pro- 
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CHAP, fcssions of mutual esteem, and assurances of the 
J f * 

‘ — most lasting attachment.'" 

Henry ■ Five ycara liad now rolled away, since Henry 
Anncr ‘Solicited a divorce, three since he had 

begun to cohabit with Anne IJolcyn, and still 
he appeared to have made but little progress 
towards the attainment of his object The 
reader, who is acquainted with the impetuosity 
of his character, will ])crhaps admire his patience 
under so many delays and miscarriages : he may 
discover its true cause in the infccundity of 
Anne, which had hitherto disap[)f>intcd the king’s 
most anxious udsh to pro\’ide for the suceessiou 
to the throne. Ijistcad of making her his wife, 
he had in September last created her mar- 
chioness of I^embrokc, with^ yearly pension of 
one thousand pounds out of the ecclesiastical 
I’evenue of the bishopric of Durham ; but four 
months later she proved to be in a condition to 
promise him an heir : and the necessity of placing 
beyond cavil the legitimacy of the child, induced 
him to violate tlie pledge, which he had so 
solemnly given to the king of France. On the 
tssa. 25th of January, at an early hour, Dr. Rowland 
Jan.'^j. royal chaplains, received an 

order to celebrate mass in a gaiTct at the west- 
ern end of the palace of Wliitehall. There he 
found the king attended by Norris and Heneage, 
two of the grooms of the chambef, and Anne 


Grand, i. 93;), 234. iiL 575. 
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Bolc3ai accompanied by her train-bearer Anne chap. 
iSavaifc, aftenvards lady Berkeley. Wc are told v— v-^ 
that Lee, when he discovered the object- t<.»r 
which he had been called, made some opposi- 
tion : but Henry calmed his scruples with the 
assurance, that Clement had pronounced in his 
favour, and that the papal instrument was safely- 
deposited in his closet.'*® 

As soon as the marriage ceremony had been 
performed, the parties sejvaratcd in silence before 
it was light: and the viscount Rochford was 
dispatclied to announce the intelligence to Fran- 
cis, and to re(iucst that lie would send a confi- 
dential minister to the English court. To Lan- 
gey, who was intrusted wijth this mission, Henry 
pleaded the scruples of his conscience in c.xcuse 
of his precij)itaney, and promised that he would 
conceal the marriage till the month of May, by 
which time the interview between Francis and 
Clement would have taken place. Then, if 
Clement did him justice, the late measure would 
prove of no detriment: if not; he was deter- 
mined to set the papal authority at defiance. 

But, contrary to his hopes, the interview was 
postponed: the pregnancy of the bride became 


Burnet treats this account as one of the ficti6n.s of Sandrrn : 
but it is taken from a manuscript iiistory of the divorce presented 
to queen Mary, thirty years before the work of Sanders w«i8 pub- 
lislied. See Grand, ii. ,110.^ I.«e was made bishop of Ctiester, 
was translated to Lichfield and Coventry, and honoured with the 
presidentship of Wales. Stow, 64S. 
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CHAP, visible ; and on Easter eve orders were given 
t j that she should receive the honours due to the 
queen consort. The marriage 'jras thus acknow- 
ledged; still the date of its celebration remained 
involved in mystery ; and, to encourage the 
notion that the child had been conceived in 
wedlock, a report was artfully circulated that 
the nnptuals had occurred at a more early pe- 
riod, immediately after the separation of the 
two kings at CWais.** *** 

Crannicr Arclibisliop Warliam, who had been driven 
arch!' from court by the ascendency of Wolsey, w'as 
Lisiiop. zealously attached to the ancient doctrines and 
the papal authority : his death in the course of 
the last summer had empowered the king to raise 
to the first dignity in Ihc English church a pre- 
late of opposite principles, and more devoted to 
the will of his sovereign. Thomas Cranmer had 
long been a dependant on the family of the carl 

** Hence the marriage is dated on ihe 14th of November, 1532, 
the day when Henry and Anne suijed from, Calais, by uhnust all 
our historians. Hut Godwin (Annal. 51.) and Stow (Annals, 543.) 
have assigned it to the 25th of January, the feast of the conver- 
sion of St. Paul : and that they are right, is incontestably proved 
from a letter still extant, written by archbishop Cranmer to his. 
friend Hawkins, the ainliassador to the emperor. After an account 
of the coronation, he proccecds 4hiis : But, nowe, sir, you may 
“ nott yniagyne that this coronacion was before her mariage, for 
she was iiiafied much about Sainte Paidc's dajre laste, as the 
“ condicion fcierof dotlic well appere by reason shb ys nowe soincs 
wliut bigge with chylde. Notwitlistandyng yt hath byn reported 

thorowte a great parte of the realme that I inaried her, which 
“ was plainly false : for I myself knewe not therof a forinyght 
after yt was doune.’' Archacologia, xviii, 81. 
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of Wiltshire, and had assisted the father and the 
daughter with his services and advice : his book ' — ^ 
in favour of the divorce, the boldness with 
which he had advocated the royal cause at 
Rome, and the industry with which he had so- 
licited signatures in Italy and Germany, had 
recommended him to the notice of the king : 
and both Henry and Anne flattered themselves 
that in selecting him for the successor of War- 
ham, they had found an archbishop according^ to 
their own hearts. There was, however, an ob- . 
jection which might have proved fatal to his 
elevation with a prince, who, till his last breath 
continued to enforce with the stake and the 
halter the observance of clerical celibacy. Cnin- 
mcr after the death of his wife had taken orders: 
but, during his last agency abroad, he had suf- 
fered himself to be captivated with the charms 
of a granddaughter of Osiandcr, had married 
her in private, and had left her in Germany.'®^ 
Whether this marriage had ever come to the 
knowledge of Henry, or was considered by him 
invalid according to the canon law, is uncertain ; 
but, to the surprise and sorrow of many,'®® he 


There appears some doubt as to the lime of this marriage* 
Godwin, In his aunals, says: Uxotc janidiiduni orbatiis, quam 
adolescens diixcrat, puella: ciijusdam amore irretitus tenebatur (ha^c 
erat neptis uxoris Osiandri) qfiam eti^ sibi secundo connubio 
jungere oninimodis decreverat, p. 49. De Praesiilibiis Anglicanis, 
he says : Quod maxime angebat, conscieptia fuit ductie uxoris, 
neptis, ea fuit Osiaiidro, p. 138. 

Prseter opinioncni ct seusum multorum. Antiq. Brit, 337, I 
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CHAP, named Cranmcr to the vacant archbishopric. The 
> papal confirmation was asked and obtained ; and 
J eb. 18. necessary bulls were expedited with miusual 
disjiateh. Hut here a second difficulty occurred. 
Jly what casuistry could the archbishop elect, 
who was well acquainted with the services ex- 
pected from him, reconcile it with his conscience 
to swear at his consecration canonical obedience 
to the pope, when he was already resolved to act 
in /ijiposition to the papal authority ? With the 
royal approbation he called four witnesses into 
March 30 . St. Stephen’s chapel at Westminster, and in their 
presence declared thatby tlie oath of obedience 
to the pope, which for the sake of form he Avas 
oblig'ed to take, he did not intend to bind himself 
to any thing contrary to the law of (Jod, or pre- 
judicial to the rights of the Idng, or prohibitory 
of such reforms, as he might judge useful to the 
church of England. Thence he proceeded to 
the altar : the ceremony Avas performed after 
the usual manner : and the jiontificul oath was 
cheerfully taken by the new prelate, both before 
his consccratiou, and at the delivery of the pal- 
lium.'^® 


know not why Buriiot is so anxious to persuade his readers that 
Cranmcr was unwilling to accept the arclibisliopric, and found 
means to delay tlie matter six months (i. 128), There were few 
instances of the see of Can terburyt being filled so soon after a va- 
cancy. Six months indeed elapsed before his consecration, but 
that arose frQQi the negociation with Home to procure his bulls. 
He must have given his consent at le£t three months before. 

The protest is in Stri pe’s Memorials of Cranmcr^ App, pw 9, 
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This extraordinary transaction g'ave birth to 
an animated controversy ; the opponents of the > — 
archbishop branding him with the guilt of fra\id 
and perjury, his advocates labouring to wipe 
awaj/ the imputation, and justifying his conduct 
by the extraordinary circumstances in which he 
was placed. I will only observe that oaths 
cease to offer any security, if their meaning may 
be qualihcd by previous protestations, made 
without the knoAvlcdge. of the party, who is 
principally interested. 

'l^^ith an archbishop subservient to his plea- He pro- 
sure, Henry determined to proceed with the dTvor^!^ 
divorce. The previous aiTangcments were in- 
trusted to the industry of Cromwell; to pre- 
vent Catharine from opposing any obstacle to 
the proceedings of Cranmer, an act of parlia- 
ment was passed, forbidding under the penalty 
of prasmunirc appeals from the spiritual judges 
in England to the courts of the pontiff; and to 
furnish grounds for the intended sentence, the 
members of the convocation were divided into 
two classes, of theologians and canonists, and March 20 . 


To palliate this duplicity of the archbishop, it has been alleged 
that he either repeated the protest at his consecration, or at least 
said that he took the oath in the sense of such protestation. ** Hut,** 
says the author of No. IV. in the a}Tpeiidtx to the third voluine of 
Burnet, “ I wi^h it could be proved. I have two letters (MSS. 
Latin) of cardinal Pole to the archbishop Cranmer, in which he 
charges him with having done it only in a prii-ate manner, and 
brands his preceding therein with such expressions as 1 am 
** unwilling to transcribe/' Burnet,m ^pp. p. 401. 
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CHAP, each was ordered to pronounce on a question. 
' — J-j separately submitted to its decision. Of the 
former it was asked, whether a papal dispensa- 
tion could authorize a brother to many the relict 
of his deceased brother in the case where the 
first marriage had been actually consummated: 
of the latter, whether the depositions taken be- 
fore the legates amounted to a canonical proof 
that the marriage between Arthur, and Catha- 
. rine had been consummated. Tlie two ques- 
tions were debated for some days in the ab- 
Ajirii 2. senec of the new archbishop : he then took his 
seat ; the votes were demanded ; and on both 
questions answers favourable to the king were 
carried by large majorities.'^ As soon as the 
convocation had separated, a hypocritical farce 
was enacted between Henry and Cranmer. The 
Aiiril 11. latter wrote a most urgent letter to the king, 
representing the evils to which the nation was 
exposed from a disputed succession, and beg- 
ging, for the exoneration of his own conscience, 
and the performance of his duty to the country, 
the royal licence to examine and determine the 


Among the theologians there were 19 ayes (Burnet has 
strangely transformed them into 19 universities, i. 129.) and 06 noes. 
Tlic majority consisted of 3 bishops, 42 abbots and priors, and the 
rest clergymen. Of forty-four cajnonists, only six voted against 
Henry. The same questions were answered in the same manner 
in the convocation at York, on the 13th of May, with only two 
dissentient voices in each class. I may add that Carte is certainly 
mistaken, when he supposes this tiansactioii to have happened 
some years before. 
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great cause of the divorce. Tlie king readily chap. 
granted his request ; but at the same time re- . ^ 

minded, the primate that he was nothing more 
than the principal minister of. the spiritual juris- 
diction belonging to the crown, pud that “ the 
“ sovereign had no superior on earth, and was 
“ not subject to the laws of any earthly crea- 
“ turc.”“‘ , It was in vain that the French ambas- 
sador ren^oiistrated against these proceedings ^ 
as contrary to the engagements into which 
Henry had entered at Boulogne and Calais. 
Catharine was cited to appear before Cranmer 
at Dunstable, within four miles of Ampthill, 
where she resided : and a post was established 
to convey with dispatch the particulars of each 
day’s transactions to Cromwell. At the ap- 
pointed tijne the archbishop, with the bishop of 
Lincoln as his assessor, and the bishop of Win- 
chester and seven others as counsel for the king, 
opened the court, and received proof that the May s. 
citation had been duly served upon the queen. 

In his letters to CromweU the primate earnestly 
entreated that the intention of proceeding to 
judgment might be kept an. impenetrable secret. 

Were it once to transpire, Catharine might be 
induced tO; appear, andnotwithi^ibanding the late 
statute, to put in an appeal from him to the 
pontiff : h. toeteure: winch wb^ld defeat all their 
plans, and entitely ^sednceit both himself and 
1 :: 1 — : : — ^ 

Ccllier, ii. Records, N ’. x\W, 

VOL. VI. 
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the counsel."- Fifteen days the court kept open 
' — according to law : on the last Catharine was 
M;iy 23 . pronounccd contumacious ; and in consequence 
judgment was given against her, stating that the 
inari'iagc between her and Henry was null and 
iinalid, having been contracted and consuui- 
niated in defiance of the divine prohibition, and 
therefore without force or effect from the very 
beginning."’’ 

This decision was communicated to the king 
in a letter from the ])rimate, who with much 
gravity exhorted him to submit to the law of 
God, and to avoid those censures, which he 
must incur by persisting in an incestuous inter- 
course with the w’idow of his brother.'" But 
what, it was then asked, must be thought of his 
present union with Anne Bolcyu ? How could 
he have proceeded to a new marriage, before the 
former had been lawfully annulled? ^Vas the 
right of succession less doubtful now than be- 
fore r To silence these questions, Cranmer held 
May 2a. another court at Lambetli, and having first heard 
the king’s proctori officially declared that Heniy 
and Anne were and had been joined in lawful 
matrimony: that their marriage was and had 


Ueformatidri, p. 177, edition of 1674. 

Rvm. xiv. 467. W'ilk. Con. 759. Craiimcr's'Ictter to Haw- 
*' 1 . . * 

Archaeol. win. 7o. « 

(Jiiid vero? says Tole in a letter to Crannier, an non tecum 

ijiso riilfcldis, rum tanquain severus jutlex fc"i ininis inlcniarcb f 

roll I'pM. (if Sai*. r.iK h, p. 0 , ricuinuir, I5f{4. 
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been public and manifest; and that he moreover 
confirmed it’ by his judicial and pastor|l autho- 
rity.** These proceedings were prepwatory to 
the coronation of the new queen, which was per- 
formed with unusual magnificence, attended by 
all the nobility of England, and celebrated with 
processions, triumphal arehes, and toumani^hs. 
The honours paid to his consort gratified 'dte 
pride of the king ; her approaching parturition 
filled him with the hope of what he so, earnestly 
wished, a male, heir to the crown. In the eighth 
month after their nuptials Anne brought him 
a child : but that child, to his inexpressible dis- 
appointment, was a female, the princess £iiza> 
beth, who afterwards ascended the throne.!* 

As soon as Cranmer had pronounced jpdg- 


1 conceive tliat, immediately after judgment pronounced by 
Cranmer, Henry and Anne were married again. Otherwise Lee 
archbishop of York, and Tuiistal bishop of Durham, must hajre 
asserted a falsehood, when they told Catharine^ that after his 
highness was discharged of ' the*' marriage made with her, he 
^‘contracted new .mar^il^gc with his dearest wife, queen Anne.” 
Collier, ii. Records, N®. xxv. — licniy was indeed aware of the 
irregularity in marrying Anne before a divorce from Catharine : 
but he justified his conduct by declaring, that he hall examined the 
cause in^‘ the court of his own conscience, which was enlightened 
“ and directed by the spirit of God, who posscsseth and directeth 
“ the hearts of princes ; " and as. he Avas coiivinccdnhat “ he was 
“ at liberty to exercise and enjoy the benefit of G«1 fur tlic procrea- 
“ tion of children m the lawful use of matriniony, no man ought to 
« jnveigh at this his doin*g.” IHirn. tiu Bee, 64, 

Hall, 212. CranrocrX letter to Hawkyns, Arcliacol. xviii. 8!, 
I may here observe that ijtm was the last coronation during Henry’s 
reign. Of his four following wivis hot one was crowned. 
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CHAP, nicnt, Catliarine received an order from the 
IJI • 

king to be content with the style of dowager 
princess of Wales ; her income was reduced to 
.jtidmuont settlement made on her by her first husband 
Cramner. Ai tliui' : and those among her dependants, who 
gave her the title of queen, were irrevocably 
dismissed from her service. In foreign nations 
her lot became the object of universal com- 
miseration : even in England the general feeling 
was in- lK*r favour. The men, indeed, had the 
prudence to be silent: but the women loudly 
expressed their disapprobation of t% divorce ; 
till Henry, to cheek tljeir boldness by the punish- 
ment of their leaders, committed to the Tower 
the wife of tlw viscount Rochford, and the 
sister-in-law of the duke of Norfolk. At Rome 
Clement was daily importuned! by Charles and 
Ferdinand to do justice to their aunt, by his 
own ministers to avenge tlic insult oflered to 
the papal authority: but his irresolution of 
' mind, and partudity for the king of England, 
induced him to listen to the sviggestions of the 
French ambassadors, who advised more lenient 
11. and conciliatorj' measures. ,, At length, tliat he 
might appear, to do stnnclJtiinig, he annulled the 
sentence^iven by Cmuuer, because the. cause 
was at the. very time, pending befoi'a.hmiself, 
and excommunicated Henry and Anne, unless 
they should fieparatc k,efore the end of (Sep- 
tember, or shew cause by their attomies why 
they claimed to he i‘dnsid?red »is husband and . 
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wife. Wheh September came, be prolonged the CHAP, 
term, at the request bf the cardinal of Tournon, 
to the end of October; and embarking oil board 
the French ■fleet, sailed to itteet'FVancis at Mar- 
seilles, -where, he was assured, a reebneiliation 
betaken Heniy and thb chm'ch of Rome would 
be eft'Ceted.*^^ 

By the French monarch this reconciliation vvavfring 
was most ardently desired, as a preliminary step 
to an offensive alliance against the emperor, 
under the sanction of the holy see. But the 
mind of Henry perpetually wavered between 
fear and resentment. Sometimes his appre- 
hension that Clement, in a pei'sonal conference, 
might debauch the fidelity of his ally, induced 
him to listen to the entreaties and remon- 
strances of Frai^cis ; at other times his love of 
wealth and authority, joined to his resentment 
for the repeated delays and refusals of the 
pontifii urged him to an ojren bi*cach With the 
see of Rome. In conformity indeed with the 
promise given at Calais, the dnke of Norfolk 
proceeded to Fradcb, accoinipanicd 'by tlie lord 
Rochfordrahd Pawdet, Browh,; and Bryan, with Aug. 
a retinne^bf bne hundred and sixty hprsemeh : 
but he AvaS bbutid by secret iiistfbctions' to dis- 
suade the king from the ibtl^dedMterview', and 
to offer him n'ple^6l|il liiibsidiy, 'bn condition 
that lie would' estabhsli a p^iarch in his do- 

• ' J ■■ .iT ' • . 

' Herb. 386. ^ Mi; .569. 
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CH \P. minions, and forbid the transmission of money 
> to tlic papal treasuiy. Francis replied that he 
could not violate the solemn pledge which he had 
already given: he even persuaded the duke, 
that at Marseilles, ndth a little condescension 
on each side, every difficulty might be sur- 
mounted ; and that nobleman, though, by the 
royal order, he was recalled to England, pre- 
vailed on his sovereign to send two ambassa- 
dors, the bishop of Winchester and Bryan, to 
supply his place at the interview. Tliey pro- 
fessed that they came to execute the orders of 
the French monarch: but were in reality un- 
furnished with powers to do any act, and only 
commisioned to watch the progress of the con- 
ferences, and to send the most accurate inform- 
ation to their own court. The«truth was, that 
both Henry and Anne suspected the sincerity 
of Norfolk ; and were ignorant whom to trust, 
or*what measures to pursue.’* 

Interview About the middle of ..October Clement made 
cidn^nt his public entry into Marseilles, and was fol- 
i?amcis loAved the next day by the king of France. The 
two sovereigns met with expressions of respect 
and attachment: but’^the j^ng pertinaciously 
refused to entertain' imy d^r till he 

had received from the ^pc a prf»mtee,-that he 
would do in favour of Henry, whatever lay .within 
the extent of his authority. To his suiprise and 


Bumot, lii. 74,75. 
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disappointment he now learned that the am- CHAP. 
bassador.s were not authorized to treat citlicr > 
with the pontilf or himself: at his solicitation 
they dispatched a courier to request full powers : 
and in the interval a marriage was concluded 
between the duke of Orleans, the son of Francis, 
and Catharine of Medici, the pope’s niece. In 
point of fortune it was a very unequal match : 
but the king, if vve may believe his own asscr-' 
tion, had assented to it, in the hope of bringing 
to an amicable conclusion the quarrel between 
Henry and the holy scc.'^^ The reconciliation 
seems to have been proposed on this basis : that 
each party should reciprocally revoke and for- 
give every hostile measure ; and that the cause 
of the divorce should be brought before a con- 
sistory, froni which all ,the cardinals, holding 
preferment or receiving pensions from the em- 
peror, should be excluded as partial judges. 

Clement had promised to return an jfhswcr to 
this project on the 7th of November: that very 
morning -Bonner, who had lately, arrived from 
Bngland, requested an audience : and tiie same Henry aji- 
afteiiiQon he appealed in the name of Henry gonmi ** 
from tlie pope to a general council. Both o>uucii. 
Clement and Francis felt thgmselyes offended. 

The former, besides the kis^jt o^ered to his 

■ II se peut dirf q«’tt a pris ana^tfecnmniotoiite ntic pour 
bailler k son second fils, chose toutes fois qu’ll a si votiintSers ct si 
patiemment porte, par le bow gr6 qu'il peiisoit avoir fait un grand 
gain cn faisant ceite perte, Lo Grand^ Ui, >81. 
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• ciiAP. authority, bc^-an to suspect that he had been 
^ ^ duped by the insincerity of the French monarch : 

the latter saw that, while he ncjj^ociated for 
Henry, he possessed not his confidence; and 
deemed the appeal a violation of the hospitality 
due to so exalted a guest under his own roof. 
Both yielded to the suggestions of their resent- 
ment : both afterwards relented. Clement af- 
fected to believe the assertion of the king, that 
the appeal opposed no new obstacle to a re- 
conciliation : Francis dispatched the bishop of 
Bayonne, now bishop of Paris, to Ilenr}”^, to 
complain of his duplicity and precipitation, and 
to request that he would consent to the renewal 
of the negociatlon, which had thus been inter- 
rupted.'"* 

Final SPB- The reader is aware that this prelate possessed 
cTcmcnt, place in the esteem of the king of Eng- 

land. Henry listened to his advice, and grate- 
fully accepted his offer to undertake the care of 
the royal interests in the court of Rome. Of 
the instnictions with which he was furnished, 
we are ignorant ; but theTEnglish agents in that 
city were ordered to thank Clement for the as- 
surances which he had given the king' of his 
friendship : to object on different grounds to 
the expedients whieh had been suggested : to 
propose that the royal cause- should be tried in 


>•» Du BeUa^’s instructions, apud Lc Grand, iii. 571— 5S8. Bur- 
net, iii. 83. 84. Iteoords, p. 87—40. 
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England, with an understanding that the judg- 
ment given here should receive the papal ratifi- 
cation : and to proiuise that on such conditions 
the kingdom should remain in full obedience to 
the apostolic see. They were also informed 
that this was not a final resolution, but that 
Henry was prepared to make greater conces- 
sions in proportion to the readiness which Cle- 
ment might shew to serve him.'®' Stimulated 
by hi.s hopes, the bishop of Paris hastened in 
the depth of winter to Home : the French am- 
bassador and the English agents seconded his 
endeavours : and so promising were the appear- 
ances, or so eager was his zeal, that he deceived 
himself with the assurances of success. To 


CHAR 

111 . 


Francis he sent a list of the cardinals who would 


vote for the king„of England: to Henry he 
wotc in terms of exultation, exhorting him to 
suspend for a few' days all measures of a re- 
ligious nature which might have been brought 
before parliament. The friends of Charles and 
Catharine were not less sanguine : at their so- 
licitation a consistory was held on the twenty- 
third of March : the proceedings in the cause March s 
were explained by Simonetta, depiity auditor of 
tlie Rota ; and out of two-and-twenty cardinals, 
nineteen decide! for the validity of the marriage ; 
three only, Trivukio>i Ksani, and Rodolphi, 
proposed a further delay. Clement himself liad 


Apud Ifornet, iii. 8A 
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CHAP, not expected this result: but he acceded, though 
with reluctance, to the opinion of so numerous 
a majoiity ; and a definitive sentence was pro- 
nounced, declaring' the marriage lawful and 
valid, condemning the proceedings against Ca- 
tliarine ns unjust, and ordering the king to take 
her back as his legitimate wife. Tlic Imperialists 
displayed their joy with bonfire.s, discharges of 
cannon, and shouts of Viva Timperio, viva I'Es- 
pagna. The bishop and his colleagues were 
over^vhelmed with astonishment and despair: 
while Clement himself forbad the publication of 
the decree before Easter, and consulted his 
favourite counsellors on the means the most 
likely to mollify the king of England, and to 
avert the effects of his displeasure.'^ 
scpiration But in reality it matter^ little whether Cle- 
from^e mcnt had pronounced in favour of Henry or 
iiimi'oT ®^i^iost him. The die was already cast. Hie 
Koine. moment the bishop of Paris was departed, vio- 
lent councils began to prevail in the English 
cabinet : and a resolution was taken to erect a 
separate and independent church within the 
realm. That prelate was indeed suffered to ne- 
gociate with the pontiff : but in the mean time 
act after act derogatoiy from the papal claims 
was debated, and passed in parliament : and the 
kingdom was severed by legislative, authority 
from the communion of Rome, long before the 


Le Grand, u 27S— 37d. iit. 638. 
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judgment given by Clement could have reached CHAV, 
tlie knowledge of Henry.'®’ 

The charge of framing these bills, and of con- StuliUcs 
ducting them through the two houses, had been 
committed to the policy aud industry of Crom- 
M'cll, whoso past services had been lately re- 
warded with a patent for life of the chancellor- 
ship of the exchequer. 1®. The submission/ which Mardi so. 
during the last year had been extorted from the 
fears of the clergy, was now moulded into the 
form of a statute, while the preamble, which 
seemed to confine its duration to the present 


It is generally believed on the authority of Fra Paolo and Du 
Bellay, the brother of the bishop of Paris, that this event was owing 
to tlic precipitation of Clement. We are told that the prelate re- 
quested time to receive the answer of Henry, which he expected 
w,ould be favourable: that the short delay of sin days was refused; 
and that two days after the sentence a courier arrived, the bearer 
of the most conciliatory dispalchcs. Mow- it is indeed true that the 
bishop expected an answer to his letter, and probable that a courier 
arrived after the sentence ; but, 1®. it is very doubtful that he asked 
for a delay till the courier arrived. For in Iiis owm account ©f the 
proceedings he never mentions it : and instead of going to the con- 
sistory to demand it, was certainly absent, and went afterwards to 
the pope to a^k the result, d®. It is certain th^it the answer brought 
by the courier was unfavounil le : h^auscall the actions of Henry 
about the time when he was dispatched, prove a determination to 
separate entirely from the papal communion. 3®. The .judgment 
given by Clement could not be the cause of that separation, because 
the bill abolishing the power of the popes within the realm, was in- 
troduced into the commons in the beginning of March ; was trans- 
mitted to the lords a vreek later, was passed by them five days 
before the arrival of the courier (Mardi 20), and received the royal 
assent’five days after his arrival in itome (March IJO). Sec Lords' 
Journals, 75. 77. 82. It was not possible that a transaction in Rome 
on the 23d; could induce the kiog to give his assent on the 30th« 
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CHAP, roign M'as artfully omitted. In this state it 
passed the two houses, received the royal assent, 
and became part of the law of the land : but a 
most important clause had been hdded to it^ 
“ that all such canons and ordinances, as had 
“ been already made, and were not rcj)ugnant to 
“ the statutes and customs of the realm, or the 
“ prerogatives of the crown, should be used and 
“ enforced, till it should be otlicrwisc detcr- 
mined according to the tenor and effect of the 
“ said act.” To Henry it was sufficient that he 
possessed the power of modifying the ecclesias- 
tical laws at pleasure: that power he never 
thought proper to exercise: and the conse- 
quence has been, that in virtue of the additional 
clause the spiritual courts have existed down to 
the present time. 2". The provisions of the 
late statute, prohibiting appeals to Rome in 
certain cases, were extended to all cases what- 
soever ; and in lieu of the right thus abolished, 
suitors were allowed to appeal from the court of 
the archbishop to the king in chancery, who 
should appoint commissioners, with authority to 
determine finally in the cause. This occasional 
tribunal has obtained the name of the court of 
delegates. 3“. In addition to the statute, by 
which the payment of annates had been forbid- 
den, and which had since been ratified by the 
king’s letters patent, it was enacted that bishops 
should no longer be presented to the pope for 
confirmation, nor sue out bulls in his court : but 
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that on the vacancy of any cathedral church, the C HAl *. 
king shcruld grant to the dean and chapter,. or to > — ^ ' 
the prior and monks, permission to elect the 
person, whose name was mentioned in his letters 
missive ; that they should proceed to the elep- 
tion within the course of twelve days, under the 
l)enalty of forfeiting their right, w^hich in that 
instance should devolve to tlie crown : that the 
})rclate named or elected should first swear 
fealty; after u hich the king should signify the 
election to the archbislioj), or, if there be no 
archbishop, to four bishops, requiring them to 
confirm the election, and to invest and conse- 
crate the bishop elect, who might then sue his 
teniporal^ies out of the king's hands, make cor- 
poral oath to the king's highness and to no other, 
and receive from the king’s hands restitution of 
all the possessions and profits spiritual and tem- 
poral of his bishopric. 4”. It was also enacted, 
that since the clergy had recognised the king 
for the supreme head of the church of England, 
every kind of payment made to the apostolic 
chamber, and every species of licence, dispensa- 
tion, and grant, usually obtained from Home, 
should forthwith cease ; that hereafter all such 
graces and ittdylgenccs should be sought of the 
archbishop of Canterbuiy ; and .that if any per- 
son tliought i^imsylf. aggj:iev^„by .the refusal of 
the archbishop, he might out of chan- 

cery compel that prcjlate .tQ shew cause for his 
, By these, C9^lotrnents, in the course of 
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one short session was swept away the whole papal 
power in England ; and that at a time when the 
judgment pronounced at Rome, was not only 
not known, but probably not even anticipated 
by 

From the establishment of the king’s supre- 
macy the attention of parliament was directed 
to the succession to the crown : and by another 
act the marriage between Hemy and Catharine 
was ju’onounced unlawful and null, that between 
him and Anne IJoleyn lawful and valid; the 
king’s issue by the hrst marriage was of course 
excluded from the succession, that by the second 
was made inheritable of the crown : to slander 


the said marriage, or seek to prejudice the sue- 
cessftm of the heirs thereof, was declared high 
treason, if the offence were comihitted by writ- 
ing, printing, or deed ; and misprision of treason, 
if by words only ; and all the king’s subjects of 
full age, or who hereafter should be of full age, 
were commanded to swear obedience to the 
same act, under the penalty of misprision of 
treason.'® 


“• .Slut. 95 Tlcii. Vni. IP, 50, 21. 

*** Iljid. c. 22. Not coniciit wiU) exacting the submission of ins 
subjects, lienry ordered an instrimicnt to bedrawn up, which 
should be executed by the king of rriincc, in whicU tfie latter d(‘- 
clurtd that Henry's first niarrifige was mill, riie second \ialid ; tliat 
Mary was illegiuniiatv, lilizsibelli legiiiniate ; and promised 
luiilHiilly to maintain ihcbe assertions, even by force of arms il ne- 
cessary, against all opponents. It is pubiished by Unmet from a 
copy (iii. IN'c. ni), but in all probability was ^icvcr executed. 
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This, act deserves the particular notice of the CHAP, 
reader. For the preservation of the royal dij?- iiL./ 
nity, and the security of the succession as by law 
established, it provided safofjuards and created 
oftcnces hitherto unknown : and thus stamped 
a new character on the criminal jurisprudence 
of the country. The sbitute itself was, indeed, 
swept away in the course of two or three years ; 
but it served as a precedent to subsequent legis- 
latures in similar circumstances ; and regula- 
tions, of the same nature, but enforced with 
penalties of less severity, have been occasionally 
adopted down to the present times. 

The king had now accomplished the two ob- Kxcemion 
jects, w'hich had been promised him by Crom- heih*uar- 
wcll : he had bestowed on his mistress tlie rights 
of a lawful wife, and had invested himself with 
the supremacy of the church. But the oppo- 
sition, which he had experienced, strengthened 
his passions, and steeled his heart against the 
common feelings of humanity. He was trem- 
blingly alive to every rumour : his jealousy mag- 
nified the least hint of disapprobation into a 
crime against the state; and each succeeding 
year of his reign was stained with the blood of 
many, and often of noble and iimoccnt, victims. 

The first who suffered, were implicated in the 
conspiracy attributed to Elizabeth Barton, and 
her adherents. This young woman, a native of 
Aldington in Kent, had been subject to fits; 
and the contortions of body, which she suffered 
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CHAP, OR these occasions, were attributed by the igno- 
’ — ^ ranee of her neighbours to some preternatural 
agency. In a short time they considered as 
prophecies the incoherent expressions which she 
uttered during the paroxysms of her disorder 
she herself insensibly partook of the illusion ; 
and the rector of the parish advised her to quit 
the village and to enter a convent. In her new 
situation her cxtasics and revelations were mul- 
tiplied : and the fame of her sanctity obtained 
for her the appellation of the “ holy maid of 
“ Kent.” Had she confined her discoveries to 
less important objects, she might perhajjs have 
eluded the suspicions of Henry : but she had the 
imprudence to extend them to affairs of state, 
and to communicate them formerly to Wolsey, 
and recently to the king himself. To the car- 
dinal she said, that in a vision she saw the 
Almighty deliver into his hand three swords, 
signifying the authority which as legate he exer- 
cised over the clergy, as chancellor over the 
temporalty, and as minister “ in the great mat- 
“ ter of the king’s marriage and heard him at 


A collection of these expressions had been iniide, and .sent to 
the king, who shewed it to sir Thomas More, and asked his opinion : 
I told him,'* sa}s Mw, that in good faith 1 ibimd nothing in 
these words that I could regard or esteem. For >c^ng that sonic 
“ part fell in rlnthm, and that, Cod wot, full jrude also, for any 
« rea«ion that I saw therein, a right simple woman nfiglit in my 
“ mind speak it of her own wit well ciiongh/* MoreV J.oiter to 
Cromwell, apud Burnet, ii, Ucc, p. 2»<i. Anolher collet iiun oi her 
visions and prophecies may he seen in Strype, i. 177, 
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the same time declare that, unless Wolsey em- chap. 
ployed these swords properly, it should be laid 
“ sorely to_his charge.” Her prediction to Henry 
was of a more dangerous character : that if he 
were to repudiate Catharine, he would die in the 
course of seven months, and be succeeded wi 
the throne by his daughter Mary.'®^ Some time 
later Barton was apprehended : several others 
Avere accused as her accomplices in publishing 
these and similar predictions ; and all were eon- 1533. 
demned in the star-chamber, to confess the im- 
posture on a Sunday at St. Paul’s cross. From 
the cross they were led back to prison : and it 
was thought, that as Henry had proved the false- 
hood of the pretended prophetess by outliving 
the period assigned by her, he would have been 
content with the punishment already inflicted : 
but he was determined to have the blood of the 
offenders ; and a bill of attainder of treason was 
passed against the maid and her abettors, Brook- 
ing, Masters, Dccring, Gold, Rich, and Risby, 
and of misprision of treason against several 
others, Avho had known but concealed her pre- 
dictions. The former suftered at Tyburn, where 1334^ 
Elizabeth confessed her guilt, but threw the April 21. 
burden of the offence on her companioits in 
punishment : she had been, she said, the victim 
of her own credulity : but then she was only a 
simple woman, whose ignorance might be an 


VOL. VI. 


Burnet, ii. R«c. p, ?86, -XT. 

T 
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CHAP, apolopy for her conduct, while they were learned 
^ clerks, who instead of encouraging, should have 
detected and exposed the illusion.*®* 

^osecu- Among those who had been charged with 
b^hop misprision of treason, v/crc two men of more 

Fisher, elevated rank, Fisher bishop of Rochester, and 
sir Thomas More, lately lord ehanecllor. Fisher 
was far advanced in age, the last survivor of the 
counsellors of Ilemy VII., and the prelate to 
whose care the countess of Richmond recom- 
mended on her death-bed the youth and inexpe- 
rience of her royal grandson. For many years 
the king had revered him as a parent ; and was 
accustomed to boast that no prince in Europe 
possessed a prelate equal in virtue and learning 
to the bishop of Rochester.'®" But his opposition 
to the divorce gradually effaced the recollection 
of his merit and services : anrl Henry embraced 
with pleasure this opportunity of humbling the 
spirit, or punishing the rcsisbincc of his former 
monitor.""’ It was asserted that he had con- 
cealed from the king his knowledge of Barton’s 
prediction: and Cromwell sent to, inform him 
that he might obtain pardon by throwing himself 
without reserve on the royal mercy. But Fisher 

Hall, '219— ',’2 K Godwin, .53, 54. 

Apol. Pol. p. 9 j. He adds that on one occasion the king 
turned round to him and said, ** Se jiidicarc me niinquRin invcnisbc 
in uiiivcrsa pcregrinitiono mca, qui litcrw ct virtute cum Uoffense, 
cs.set comparand us,*' Ibid. 

I draw tins inference from the peevish answer of Ciomwell, 
piiMi>hcil by Hiinicl. i. Kccords, ii. p. 
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disdained to acknowledge pfuilt, when he knew CHAP, 
himself to be innocent. Confined to his cimmber > - 

by age and infirmity, he addressed to the lords a 
justificatory letter, in which he contended that 
there could be no offence against the law in be- 
lieving on the testimony of several good and 
learned men, that Barton was a virtuous woman : 
with this impression on his mind he had con- 
versed with her, and heard her say, that the 
king would not live seven months after the 
divorce. He had not, indeed, communicated 
this discourse to his sovereign : but he had two 
reasons for his silence : 1". because she spoke 
not of any violence to be offered to Henry, but 
of the ordinary visitations of Providence : 2". be- 
cause she assured him that she had already ap- 
prized the king of the I'cvelatiou made to her ; 
nor had he any reason to doubt her assertion, as 
he knew that .she had been admitted to a pri- 
vate audience. lie was therefore guiltless of 
any conspiracy. “ He knew not, as he would 
“ answer before the throne of Christ, of any 
‘‘ malice or evil that was intended by her or by 
“ any other earthly creature unto the king’s 
“ highness.” Whetlier the lorfs did not give 
credit to his defence, or were urged by fear of 
the royal displeasure, tliey allowed his name to 
remain in the attainder for misprision of treason, 
and he compounded with the crown for his per- 
sonalties in the sum of three hundred poimds.^“‘ 

See his origiruil IcUf-r in tiollicr, ii. {*»7. Jl mouM appear \\u\ 

T : 
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CHAP, 8ir Tiiomas More had ceased to fill the office 
of chancellor. By the king’s desire he had 
ThoinL*^”^ dis(!iissed the lawfulness of the divorce with the 
More, doctors Lee, Cranmer, Fox, and Nicholas ; but 
the apparent •weakness of their rcasoi\ing served 
only to convince him of the soundness of his 
own opinion : and at his earnest request, he was 
indulged in the j)ei*mission to retire from the 
council chamber, as often as that subject was 
brought under consideration. Still in the exe- 
cution of his office he found himself unavoidably 
engaged in matters, which he could not recon- 
cile with his conscience : and at length he ten- 
d(‘red his resignation on the ground that age 
and infirmity admonished him to give his whole 
attention to the concerns of his soul. Henry, 
who had flattered himself that the repugnance 
of More would gradually melt away, was aware 
how much his retirement would prejudice the 
royal cause in the mind of the public. But he 
deemed it prudent to suppress his feelings ; dis- 
missed the petitioner with professions of est. em, 
and promises of future favour ; gave the seals 


the lords had some doubt of the. guilt of those at least, who were 
acriisfd of misprision of treason. For on the third reading of the 
hill, they sent to inquire of the king, whrihcr it might stand witli 
his royal pleasure, that they should send fur the accused (wiih the 
exception of the sick bishop of Rochester, whose letter they had re- 
ceived) into the star-chamber, and hear what they could say in 
their delence. What answer was returned, we know not, <but six 
days later the bill was read a fourth time and passed, lords' 
.loiii JuU, p. 72. 74. 
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to sir lliomas Audelcyj a lawj’^er of less timor- CHAP, 
ous conscience; and ordered the new chan- ' — 
eellor, at his installation, to pronounce an eulogy 
on the merits of his predecessor, and to express 
the reluctance with which the king had accepted 
his resignation.'®' From the court More repaired 
to his house at Chelsea, where avoiding all 
interference in politics, he devoted his whole 
time to study and prayer. Of Elizabeth Barton 
he had heard many speak with applause ; once 
he had a short conversation with her himself in 
a chapel at Sion house, but refused to listen to 
any of her revelations : and on another occasion 
he wrote to her, advising her to abstain from 
speaking of matters of state, and to confine 
herself to subjects of piety in her communica- 
• tions with others. To her miraculous and pro- 
phetic pretensions he appears to have given no 
credit : but he looked upon her as a pious and 
virtuous woman, deluded by a weak and excited 
imagination. Ilis letter, however, and the pre- 
ceding interview, afforded a presumption that 
the ex-chanccllor was also a party in the con- 
spiracy : his name was introduced into the bill 
of attainder : nor was it till he had repeatedly 
written to the king and to Cromwell, protesting 
his innocence, and explaining the substance of 
his communication with the pretended pro 


' Pole, fol. xcii. Audeley, if we may believe Marillac, ihe Trench 
ambassador^ was grand vendeur de justice. Le Grand, 1. 
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CHAP, phetcss, that he could satisfy the mind of 
' — Henry, or escape the punishment, with which 
lie was threatened.*®' 

Hie authority of Fisher and More was great, 
not only in England, but also on the continent : 
and the warmest opponents of the divorce were 
accustomed to boast, tliat they followed the 
opinions of these two celebrated men. The 
experiment M'as now made, whether the danger 
to which they had been exposed, had subdued 
1.W4. their spirit. Within a fortnight after the at- 
Ai)rii 1.1. liarton and her abettors, the bishop 

and the cx-chanccllor were summoned before 
the council at Lambeth, and were asked whether 
they would consent to take the new oath of suc- 
cession. But the act, the apjiroval of which 
Avas inserted in the oath, was not confined to 
the succession only : it embraced other matters 
of a very questionable nature : it taught that no 
power on earth could dispense within the degrees 
prohibited in the book of Leviticus, and that the 
marriage of Henry ndth Catharine had always 
been unlawful and of no effect. More, who was 
introduced the first, offered to swear to the suc- 
cession alone, but not to every particular con- 
tained in the act, for reasons which prudence 
compelled him to suppress."** Fisher’s answer 

See fiis letters in his printed works, p/1423 — 1428 ; Burnet's 
collection, tom. ii. p. 280—292 ; and Strype,i. Aj>p. ISO. 

lie lias given an interesting account of his examination in a 
letter. It was iirtimated to him that, unleu he gave the reasons 
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was the same in substance. He divided the act 
into two parts. To that which regarded the w ^ 
succession, he made no objection, because it 
came within the competence of the civil power : 
to the other part, of a theological nature, his 
conscience forbad him to subscribe. Both were April ir. 
sent to the Tower. Cranmer advised that their 
oaths should be received with the limitations 
which they. had ]3r()posed, on the ground that it 
would deprive the emperor and his adherents 
abroad, Catharine and her advocates at home, 
of the support which they derived Iroiu the 
example of Fisher and More.’® But I lenry pre- 

for ^is refusal, that refusal would ho atlrihiited tu ohslinacy. 
xMore, It is not obstinacy, hut iho fear of oflonce. Let me 

have suHicient warrant from iho kini^, that he will not he olFcndcd, 
and I will explain my reason^. Cromvrft. 'Iho kin;;s warrant 
woidd not save yon from the penalties enacted hy the statu Ic. 

More. In that case I ^vill trust to his inajesty’.s honour. But yet 
it thinkelh me, that if I cannot declare the causes without peril, 
then to leave ihcin undeclared is no obsimacy. Cnnunei'. You say 
that you do not blame any man for taking the oath. It is then 
evident that you are not convinced that it is blameahlc to tjike it : 
but voii must he convinced that it is your duty to obey the king. 

In refu-sing therefore to take it, you prefer that v\hich is uncertain, 
to that which is certain More. I do not blame men for taking the 
oath, because I know not their reasons and motives : but I should 
blame myself, because I know that 1 should act against iny con- 
science. And truly such reasoning would case us of all perplexity. 

Whenever doctors disagree, we have only to obtain the king’s com- 
mandment for either side of the question, and we must he right. 

Abbot of Westminster. But you ought to think your conscience 
erroneous, when you have against you the whole council of the 
nation- More. I should, if 1 hatl not for me a still greater council, 
the whole council of Christendom. More’s Works, p. 1 129. 1447. 

See the letters of Fishep and Cranmer to Cromwell. Staype s 
Cranmer, 13, .14.. 
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^hap. ferred the opinion of Cromwell ; and determined 
' — either to extort from them an unconditional 
submission, or to terrify their admirers by the 
severity of their punishment. Both were at- 
tainted of misprision of treason, for refusing the 
oath ; and were thus subjected to the loss of the 
profits of their lands during life, the forfeiture 
of their ijcrsonal estate, and perpetual imprison- 
ment. More was supported in the Tower by 
the charity of his friends, conveyed to him 
through the hands of his favourite daughter, 
Margaret Roper; but Fisher, in his seventy- 
seventh year, and subject to all the infinnities 
of old age, was reduced to such a state of desti- 
tution, that he was compelled to solicit from tlie 
pity of his persecutor clothes to cover his naked- 
ness. The reader will behold them both, after 
a year of suffering, perish on the scaffold.'® 

New sta- Whether it were from accident or design, the 
trcMonsu form of the oath of succession had not been 
prescribed by the statute: and Henry, taking 
advantage of the omission, modelled and re- 
modelled it at his pleasure. From the members 
of parliament, and probably from the laity (it 
was required from both men and women), he 
accepted a promise of allegiance to himself and 
his heirs, according to the limitations in the act : 
but from the clergy he required an additional 
declaration that the bishop of Rome had no 

St. 26 lien. Vlll. 22, 23. It was also enacted that tlie 
bishopric of Rochester should be vacant from the 2d of Januay 
next coming. Ibid. See also Fisher’s letter in Strype, i, 175. 
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more authority within the realm than any other 
foreign bishop, and a recognition that the king 
was the supreme head of the church of England, 
without the addition of the qualifying clause, 
which had been in the first instance admitted. 
The summer w.as spent in administering the 
oath, in receiving the signatures of the clergy . 
and clerical bodies, and of the monks, friars, 
and nuns in the several abbeys and convents; 
and in obtaining formal decisions against the 
papal authority from both convocations, and the 
two universities.*®' 

In autumn the parliament assembled after 
the prorogation, and its first measure was to 
enact that the king, his heirs and successors, 
should be taken and reputed the only supreme 
heads on earth of the church of England, with 
fiill power to visit, reform, and correct all such 
errors, heresies, abuses, contempts and enormi- 
ties, which by any manner of spiritual authority 
ought to be reformed or corrected. 2". It was 
evident that the creation of this new office 
would add considerably to the cares and fatigues 
of royalty: an increase of labour called for an 
increase of remuneration ; and, therefore, by a 
subsequent act for “ the augmentation of the 
“ royal estate and the maintenance of the supre- 
** macy,” the first fruits of all benefices, offices, 
and spiritual dignities, and the tenths of the 
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CHAP. 

III. 


Nov. 4. 


^ Wilk. Con, iii. 771. 774, 775, Rym, xiv, 487—527. 
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CHAP, annual income of all livings tvere annexed to the 
crown for ever. 3". To restrain by the fear of 
punishment the adversaries of these innovations, 
it was made treason to wish or will maliciously, 
by word or writing, or to invent, or attempt by 
craft, any bodily harm to the king or queen, or 
their heirs, or to deprive any of them of the 
dignity, style, and name of their royal estates, 
or slanderously and maliciously to publish or 
■ pronounce by w<jrd.s or writing that the king is 
a heretic, scliismatic, tyrant, or infidel. 4". As 
an additional security a new oath was tendered 
to the bishops, by which they not only abjured 
the supremacy of the pope, and acknowledged 
that of the king, but also sw'ore never to consent 
that the bishop of Rome should have any autho- 
rity within the realm, never to appeal, nor to 
suffer any other to appeal to him, never to 
write or send to him without the royal per- 
mission, and never to receive any message 
from him without communicating it imme- 
diately to the king. 5”. If the reader think that 
Henry must be now satisfied, let him recollect 
the secret protest, the theological legerdemain, 
by which Cranmer pretended to nullify the oath 
of obedience, which he was about to make to 
tlie pontiff. The king had been indeed privy to 
the artifice : but he was unwilling that it should 
be played oft’ upon himself ; and on that account 
he now exacted from each prelate a full and 
formal renunciation of every protest previously 
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made, which might be deemed contrary to the CHAP, 
tenor of the oath of supremacy.'®* > — 

Penal statutes might enforce conformity : but 
they could not produce conviction. The spi- suprcma- 
ritual supremacy of a lay prince was so repug- 
nant to the notions to which men had been 
habituated, that it was every where received 
with doubt and astonishment. To dispel these 
prejudices Henry issued injunctions, that the 
very word “ pope ” should be carefully erased 
out of all books employed in the public wor- 
ship ; that every schoolmaster should diligently 
inculcate the new doctrine to the children in- 
trusted to his care; that all clergymen, from 
the bishop to the curate, should on every Sunday 
and holiday teach, that the king was the true 
head of the church, and that the authority 
hitherto exercised by the popes was an usurp- 
ation, tamely admitted by the carelessness or 
timidity of his predecessors ; and that the she- 
riffs in each county should keep a vigilant eye 
over the conduct of the clergy, and should 
report to the council the names, not only of 
those who might neglect these duties, but also 
of those who might perform them indeed, but 
with coldness and indifference.'®* At the same 


••• St. 26 Hen, VIII. 1. 3. IS. Wilk. Con. m. 780. 782. 

Ibid. 772. Cranmer, as the first iu dignity, gave the example 
to his brethren, and zealously inculcated from the pulpit, what hia 
learning or fanaticism liad lately discovered, that the pontiff was 
the antichrist of the apocalypse (PoU Ep. i. p* 4i4.) ; an assection. 
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CHAP, time he called on the most loyal and learned of 
' — J--* the prelates, to employ their talents in support 
of his new dignity : and the call was obeyed by 
Satnj)son and Stokesley, Tunstal and Gardi- 
ner: '‘® by the former, as was thought, from 
aftection to the cause, by the latter through fear 
of the royal displeasure. But though an ap- 
pearance of conformity was generally obtained, 
there still remained men, chiefly among the three 


which then filled the catholic with horror, but at the present day 
excites nothin<.^ but contempt and ridicule. 

Reginald i*ole, that he might lake no share in these transac- 
tions, had retired to the north of Italy : but Henry sent him 
Sampson’s work, and commanded him to signify his own sentiments 
on the same subject. Pole obeyed, and returned an answer in the 
shape of a large treatise, divided into four books, and afterwards 
entitled Pro Ecclesiastica*. Unitatis dcfcnsionc. Not content with 
replying to the theological arguments of Sampson, he described, in 
that style of declamatory eloquence in which he excelled, the vi- 
cious parts of the king’s conduct since the commencement of his 
passion for Anne Boleyn. His Italian friends di.bapproved of this 
portion of the work : but he jusiilied it on the ground, that the 
fear of shame w'as more likely to make impression on the mind of 
Henry, tlian any other consideration. In this perhaps l\e argued 
correctly; for the king, suppressing his resentment, made him 
advantageous offers, if he would destroy the w'ork ; and Pole him- 
self so far complied, that none of the injuries which he afterwards 
received from Henry, couM ever provoke him to publish it. That 
he wrote in this iimniicr from affection, as he a.sserts, may be true, 
but it subjected him to the severe censures of his English friends, 
which have been followed by many writers since his death. On 
the other hand he defended himself ably, and has found many 
defenders. See Itis Epistles, i. 43G. 441. 456. 47 1 ; his Apologia ad 
Angl. parliaincntuin, i. 179; his Epistle to Edward VI. Ep. iv. 307 
—321. 3t0. Burnet, hi. Rec. 114—130. Strype, i. 1S8— 223. 
And Quirini, Aniinadversio in epist. Shelbornii, i*— Ixxx. 
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religious orders of Carthusians, Brigittins, and 
Franciscan observants, who were neither to be 
reclaimed by argument, nor subdued by terror. 
Secluded from the commerce and the pleasures 
of the world, they felt fewer temptations to 
sacrifice their conscience to the commands of 
their sovereign; and seemed more eager to 
court the crown, than to flee from the {mins of 
martyrdom. When to tbfe reprimand which two 
friars observants, Peyto and Elstow, had received 
for the freedom of their sermons, Cromwell 
added, that they deserved to be enclosed in a 
sack, and thrown into the Thames, Peyto replied, 
with a sarcastic smile : “ Threaten such things 
“ to rich and dainty folk, which are clothed in 
“ pur{fle, fare deliciously, and have their chiefest 
“ ho{)cs in this world. We esteem them not. We 
“ are joyful that for the discharge of our duty 
“ we are driven hence. With thanks to God we 
“ know that the way to heaven is as short by 
“ water as by land, and therefore care not which 
“ way we go.” Peyto and ElstOAV were dis- 
missed: but it soon ap{)cared that the Avhole 
order was animated with similar sentiments; 


CHAP. 
111 . . 


Stow, 543. Collect. Anglo Minoritica, p. ti33. Pole ob.serves 
tliMt tlie three orders of Carlliusians, Brigittins, and Observants 
(by tills name the reformed Franciscans were meant) had at tliat 
period the trealc t veputalion for piety. Quosnani, he asks, habes, 
cum ab lis tnbub dibccsbcris, qiii non prorsus ah iiibtiiuti sui autho- 
ribus dfgeneruvcrini ? Pole, fol. ciiii. He notices the ba iisliment 
of the Observants, ibid. 
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and Henry deemed it necessary to silence, if he 
could not subdue, its opposition. All the friars 
observants were ejected from their monasteries, 
and dispersed, partly in different prisons, partly 
in the houses of the friars conventuals. About 
fifty perished from the rigour of their confine- 
ment: the rest, at the suggestion of Wriothesley, 
their secret friend and patron, were banished to 
France and Scotland. * 

But Ilcmy soon proved that the late statute 
was not intended to remain a dead letter. The 
priors of the three charter-houses of London, 
Axiholm, and Bclleval, had waited on Cromwell 
to explain their conscientious objections to the 
recognition of the king’s supremacy. From his 
house be committed them to the Tower: and 
contended at their trial, that such objections by 
“ depriving the sovereign of the dignity, style, 

and name of his royal estate,” amounted to 
the crime of high treason. The jury, however, 
would not be persuaded that men of such ac- 
knowledged virtue could be guilty of so foul an 
offence. When Cromwell sent to hasten their 
detenuination, they demanded another day to 
deliberate : though a second message threatened 
them with the punishment reserved for the 
jjrisoncrs, they I'efused to find for the crown : 
and the minister was compelled to visit them 
himself, to argue the case with them in private, 
and to call intimidation to the aid of his arffu- 
inents, before he could extort from their re- 
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luetance a verdict of guilty. Five days later, CHAP, 
the priors, with Reynolds, a monk of Syon, and 
a secular clergyman, suftcred at Tyburn : and 
they were soon afterwards followed by three 
monks from the charter-house, who had solicited 
in vain that they might receive the consolations 
of religion previously to their deaths. On all 
these the sentence of the law was executed with 
the most barbarous exactitude. They were sus- 
pended, cut liown alive, emboweled, and dis- 
membered.''" 

I'hc two next who suffered, were more illus- 
trious victims, the bishop of Rochester, and the 
late chancellor. Both, from their close con- 
finement in the Tower ever since the passing of 
the act, could hardly have found an opportunity 
of offending against it. Of the trial of Fisher wc May r. 
know only that he was accused of having ma- 
liciously and traitorously said that the king was 
not the head of the church : that he was found 
guilty on the depositions of the men who had 
been sent by the council to discuss with him the 
question of the supremacy : and that he received 


*’2 The rcafler may sec the sufferings of ihcse wiih those of the 
other Carthusian monks in Chauncey*s lli-storla aliquot nostri 
ssieciili Martyriim, MoguiUiu3, 15.50. Also in Pole's Defensio Kc- 
cles. Unit. fol. Iwxiv. and his Apology to Caisar, p. 98. lie hears 
testimony to the virtue of KeJ'nolds, with whom ho was well ac- 
quainted, and who, quod in paucissiniis cjus generis hominum 
reperitur, omnium lihcnilium artium coguitioncm non vulgarcm 
hahebat, camquc cx ipsis huustam fontibiis. foi. ciii. See also 
Slryi^M*, i. 198. 
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chap, the judpfinent usual in cases of treason. It so 
' — J-j happened that pope Paul III. (Clement had died 
six months before) in a general promotion of 
May 31. cardinals, made before the news of his condem- 
nation could have reached Home, had named 
him to the purple : but Henry, as soon as he re- 
ceived the intelligence, exclaimed, “ Paul may 
“ send him the hat : 1 will take care that he 
Execution “ have never a head to wear it on.” That vene- 
Fisher.”** ration which he formerly bore the aged pi-elate, 
seemed now to be changed into the most unre- 
, June 32. lenting hatred. Not content with the execution 
of Fisher, he ordered the dead body to be 
stripped, and exposed for some hours to the 
gaze of the populace.'” 

Trial of After the condemnation, but before the exe- 
^unc 1. cution of Fisher, sir Thomas More was placed a 
prisoner at the bar of that court, in which he had 
fonnerly presided as judge with universal ap- 
plause. To make the greater impression, he 
was conducted on foot through the most fre- 
quented streets, from the Tower to Westmin- 
ster hall. lie appeared in a coarse woollen 
gown : his hair, which had lately become grey, 
his lace, which, though cheerful, was pale and 
emaciated, and the staff with which he support- 
ed his feeble steps, announced the length and 


Mortui corpus niuliim prorsus in l;co supplicii ad spextaculuni 
popiilo relinqiii luaridavnat. l*oli Apol. ad Car. p. PC. role’s 
testimony seems to confirm the statement of Hall, that it was 
thrown into the grave without coffin or shroud. Fuller, v. 205 . 
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rigour of his confinement: and a general feeling 
ol' horror and sympathy ran through the specta- < — ,^ 1-4 
tors. Henry dreaded the efiRiCt of his eloquence 
and authority : and therefore, to distract his at- 
tention and overpower his memory, the indict* 
nient had been framed of enormous length 
and unexampled exaggeration, multiplying the 
charges without measure, and clothing each 
charge with a load of words, beneath which it 
was difficult to discover its real meaning. As 
soon as it had been read, the chancellor, who was 
assisted by the duke of Norfolk, Fitzjanies, the 
chief justice, and six other commissioners, in- 
fonned the prisoner that it w'as still in his pow'er 
to close the pi’occcdings, and to recover the 
royal favour by abjuring his former opinion. 

With expressions of gratitude lie declined the 
favour, and commenced a long and eloquent 
defence. Though, he observed, it was not in 
his power to recollect one third part of the in- 
dictment, he would venture to comprise its con- 
tents under four heads. 1”. In the first place it 
was objected to him as an oficnce, that he had 
disapproved of the king’s marriage with Anne 
Bolcyn. He acknowledged the charge: but 
then Ins disapprobation had never been com- 
municated to any other person than the king 
himself^ and not even to the king, till Henry had 
commanded him on his allegiance to disclose his 
real sentiments. In such circumstances to dis- 
semble would have been a crime : to speak with 
VOL. VI. ' u 
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ciIAr. sincerity was a duty. 2". He was next charp^ed 
with havinpf traitorously sou^lit to deprive the 
king ol’ his title of head of the church. But 
when; was the proof? That, on his examination 
ill llie Tower he had said, he was by his attainder 
become civilly dead : that he was out of the pro- 
tection of the law, and therefore could not be 
required to give an opinion of the merits of the 
laAv; and that his only occujiation was and 
would be to meditate on the passion of Christ, 
and to prejiarc himself for his own death. But 
what was there of crime in such an answer? It 
contained no word, it proved no deed against 
the statute. All that could be objected against 
him was silence : and silence had luit yet been 
declared treason. 3". It was maintained that in 
different letters written by him in the Tower, 
he had exhorted bishoj) Fisher to oppose the 
supremacy. He denied it. Let the letters be 
jiroduced : by their contents ho was willing to 
.stand or fall, 4\ But Fisher on his examina- 
tion had held the same language as More, a 
proof of a conspiracy between them. IVhat 
Fisher had said, he knew not : but it could not 
excite suqirisc, if the similarity of their case had 
suggested to each similar ideas. This he could 
affirm with truth, that whatever might be his own 
opnnion, he had never communicated it to any, 
not even to his dearest friends. 

But neither innocence nor eloquence could 
avert his fate, llich, the solicitor general, and 
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afterwards lord Rich, now deposed, that in a riiAi*. 
private conversation in the Tower, More had 
said : “ the parliament cannot make the king 
“ head of the church, because it is a civil tribunal 
“ without any spiritual authority.” It was in \’uin. 
that the prisoner denied this statement, sheu’cd 
that such a declaration was inconsistent with the 
caution u'hich he had always observed, and main- 
tained that no one acquainted with the former 
character of Rich, would believe him even upon 
his oath : it was in vain that the two witnesses, 
who were brought to support the charge, eluded 
the expectation of the accuser by declaring that, 
though they were in the room, they did not at- 
tend to the conversation : the judges maintained ins con- 
that the silence of the prisoner was a sudicient 
proof of malicious intention ; and the jury, with- 
out reading over the copy of the indictment w hich 
had been given to them, returned a verdict of 
guilty. As soon as the sentence had been pro- 
nounced, More attempted, and, after two inter- 
ruptions, was suffered to address the court. Ho 
would now, he said, openly avow', what he had 
hitherto concealed from every human being, his 
conviction that the oath of supremacy w'as unlaw- 
ful. It W’as, indeed, painful to him to differ from 
tlic noble lords whom he saw on the bench: but 
his conscience compelled him to bear testimony 
to the truth. This world, however, had always 
been a scene of dissension : and he still cherished 
a hope that the day w’ould come, when both he 

u 2 
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CHAP, and tlicy, like Stephen and Sahl, would be of 

s the same sentiment in heaven. As he turned 

from the bar, his son threw himself on his knees, 
and beqrgcd his father’s blessing: and as he 
walked back to the Tower, his daughter Mar- 
garet twice rushed through the guards, folded 
him in her arms, and unable to speak, bathed 
him with her tears. 

And lie met his fate with constancy, even with 

dtuih. cheerfulness. AV’hen he was told that the king, 
as a special favour, had commuted his punish- 
ment to decapitation, “ God,” he replied, “ pre- 
“ sen'c all my friends from such favours,” On 
the scaffold the executioner asked his forgivc- 
Juiyo. ness. Tic kissed him, saying: “Thou w*ilt 
“ render me to-day the greatest scn ice in the 
“ power of any mortal : but” (putting an angel 
into his hand) “ my neck is so short that I fear 
“ thou wilt gain little credit in the way of thy 
“ profession. ” As he was not permitted to ad- 
dress the spectators, he contented himself with 
declaring that he died a J’aithful subject to the 
king, and a true catholic before God. Ilis head 
was fixed on London bridge.*'"* 


Ep. Gul. Corvini in App. ad Epis, Erasmi, p. 1703. Pole, 
Ixxxix— xciiii. Siaplcton, Vit. Mor. 335. State Trials, i* 59. edit. 
1730. His death spread terror through the nation. On the 24th 
of August Erasmus wrote to Latoinus, that the English lived 
under such a system of terror, that they dared not write to fo- 
reigners, nor receive letters from tiicni. Amici, qui me «ubinde 
lirpris et muneribus dignabantur, metu nec scribunt nec n.'ttunt 
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By these executions the king^ had proved that CHAP 
neither virtue nor talents, neither j)nst favour 
nor past services, could atone in his eyes for 
the great crime of doubting his supremacy. In henry. 
England the intelligence n*.as received with deejj 
but silent sorrow: in foi’cign countries with 
loud and general execration.’'* The names of 
Fislicr and More had long been familiar to the 
learned : and no terms were thought too severe 
to brand the cruelty of the tyrant by whom 
they had been sacrificed. But in no place was 
the ferment greater than in Rome. They had 
fallen martyrs to their attachment to the papal 
supremacy : their blood called on the pontiff to 
punish their persecutor. Paul had hitherto fol- 
lowed the cautious policy of his predecessor ; 
but his prudence was now denominated cowar- 
dice : and a bull against Henry was extorted 
from him by the violence of his counsellors. In ■ ^nr; so. 
this extraordinary instrument, in which care 
Avas taken to embody every prohibitory and 
vindictive clause invented l)y the most aspiring 

quicquani, iieqiie qiiicqnarn a quoqiiam rccipiunl, quasi sub oinni 
lapiile dormiat scorpius. P. 1609. 

Ipse vidi inulioruni lacryinas qu'i nec videraiit Monim, nec 
iillu oflicio ab eo aftecii lueruiit. Ep. Corvini, p. 1709. See also 
Pule, Ep. iv. 317, 313. 'i be king of Franco spoke also of lliebe 
executions with great severity to the ambassador, and advised that 
Henry should banish such o^enders rather than pul them to death. 

Henry was highly displeased. He replied that they had suftbred 
by due course of law ; and “ were well worthy, if they had a thou- 
sand lives, to have suffered ten times a more terrible death and 
execution than any of them did suffer." Purnet, iii. Uec. 81. 
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CHAP, of his predecessors, the- pontiff having first enu- 
» — merated tlic offences of the king against the 
apostolic see, allows him ninety, his fautors and 
abetJors sixty days to repent, and appear at 
iloino in person or by attorney ; and then, in 
ease of default, pronounces him and them ex- 
coinnninieated, deprives him of his crown, de- 
clares his childrcji by Anne, and their children 
by their legitimate wives, incapable of inheriting 
for several generations, interdicts his and their 
lands and possessions, recpiircs all clerical and 
monastic bodies to retire out of Henry’s terri- 
tories, absolves his subjects and their tenants 
from the oaths of allegiance and fidelity, com- 
mands them to take up arm.s against their 
former sowreign and lords, dissolves all treaties 
and alliances between Henry and other powers 
as far as they may be contradictory to this sen- 
tence, forbids all foreign Jiations to trade with 
his dominions, and exhorts them to eaj)ture the 
goods, and make prisoners of the persons of all 
such as still adhere to him in his schism and 
rebellion. 

lint M'hcn Paul cast his eyes on the state of 
Europe, when he reflected that Charles and 
Francis, the onlj’ princes who could attempt to 
carry the bull into execution, were, from their 
rivalry of each other, more eager to court the 
friendship, than to risk the enmity of the king 


Bullar. Rein. i. 704, edit. 1G73. 
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of England, he repented of his precipitancy. t'HAl*. 
To publish the bull could only irritate Henry, 
and bring the papal authority into contempt ami 
derision. It was therefore resolved to suppress 
it for a time : and this wca])on, destined to 
jmnish the apostacy of the king, avq,s silently 
deposited in the papal armoury, to be brought 
forth on some fiiturc oj)portunUy when it might 
be wielded with less danger, aJid with greater 
probability of success. 

J'’ nullar. Rom. i.TOri. cdil. 1073. 
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CHAP. IV. 

PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION. 

I. king’s SIJPHKMACY ITS NATURE CROMWELL MADE VICAR 

GENERAL RISIIOPS TAKE OUT NEW POWERS. IT. DIS- 
SOLUTION OF WONASTJillir.S LESSER MONASTERIES SUP- 

PBES.SED DEATH OF QUEEN CATHARINE ARREST^ DIVORCE, 

AND EXECUTION OF ANNE INSUHREI TION IN THE NORTH 

pole’s LF.IiATfON — GREATER MONASTEllir.S GIVEN TO THE 

KING. TIT. DOCTItINE HENRY’s CONNEXIONS WITH THE 

LUTflKHAN PRIXCE.S ARTI(;LK.S INSTITUTION OF A CIJRLS- 

TIAN .MAN — DEMOLITION OF SHRINES PURLICATION OF THU. 

HIHLE. IV. PERSECUTION OF LOLLARDS — ANARAPTISTS — 

REFORMERS— TRIAL OF LAMllERT — POLF.’s .SECOND LEGA- 
TION — EXECUTION OF IIl.S KEL.\TlONS. V. STRUGGLE 

BETWEEN THE TWO PARTIES STATUTE OF THE SIX AR- 
TICLES MARRIAGE WITH ANNE OF CLEVKS — DIVORCE 

FALL OF CROMWELL MARRIAGE WITH CATHARINE HOWARD 

HER EXECUTIO.N ST.VNDARD OF ENGLISH ORTHODOXY. 

CHAP. I- IIknrv had now obtained the great object of 
. . his ambition. His supremacy in religious mat- 

Natiireoi' ^^I’s had bccii established by act of parliament: 

the siiprc- i-ni i • 

iniuy. it had been admitted by the nation at large ; 
the members of every clerical and monastic 
body had confirmed it by their subscriptions : 
and its known opponents had atoned for their 
obstinacy by suftcring the penalties of treason. 
Still the extent of his ecclesiastical pretensions 
remained subject to doubt and discussion. That 
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he meant to exclude the authority hitherto 
exercised by the pontiffs, was sufficiently evi- 
dent: but most of the clergy, while they ac- 
knowledged the new title assumed by the king, 
still mnintiiined that the church had inherited 
from her founder the power to preach, to 
administer the sacraments, and to enforce spi- 
ritual discipline by s})iritual censures : a power 
which, as it was not derived from, so neither 
could it be dependent on, the will of the 
civil magistrate. Henry himself did not clearly 
explain, perhaps knew not how to explain, 
his own sentiments. If on the one hand 
he M'as willing to push Jiis ecclesiastical pre- 
rogative to its utmost limits, on the other 
he was checked by the contrary teiulcncy of 
those principles which he had published and 
maintained in his treatise against Luther. In 
his answer to the objections proposed to him 
by the convocation at York, he clothed his 
meaning in ambiguous language, and carefully 
eluded the real point in discussion. “As to 
“ spiritual things,” he observed, “ meaning the 
“ sacraments, being by God ordained as instru- 
“ ments of efficacy and strength, whereby gi’ace 
“ is of his inBnite goodness conferred upon his 
“ people, for as much as they be no worldly or 
“ temporal things, they have no worldly or 
“ temporal head, but only Christ.” But then 
with respect to those who administer the sacra- 
ments, “ the persons of priests, their laws, their 
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CHAP. « acts, their manner of living, for as much as 
‘‘ they be indeed all temporal, and concerning 
" this [)rcsent life only, in those we, as we be 
“ called, be indeed in this realm caput, and, 
“ because there is no man above us here, 
“ supremum caput.” ' 

Another cpicstion arose respecting the manner 
CrotiiHcii in which the supremacy was to be exercised, 
nmi neither law nor prceedent to 

guide liini, it became necessary to determine the 
duties which belonged to him in his new capa- 
city, and to establish Jill additional office for the 
conduct of ecclesiastical atlairs. At its head was 
placed the man, Avhosc councils had first sug- 
gested the attcmj)t, and whose industry had 
brought it to a successful termination. Crom- 
well already held the offices of chancellor of the 
exchequer, and of first secretary to the king. 
He was after some delay appointed the “ royal 
“ vicegerent, vicar general, and principal com- 
“ missaiy, with all the spiritual authority bclong- 
“ ing to the king as head of the church, for 
“ the due administration of justice in all cases 
“ touching the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
“ the godly reformation and redress of all errors, 
“ heresies, and abuses in the said church.”^ As 
a proof of the high estimation, in which Hemy 
held the supremacy, he allotted to his vicar the 

• Wilk. Con. iii. 76f. ’ St. 31 lien. VIII. 10. Wjlk. 

Con. ill 781. Collier, ii, Rec. p. 21. 
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precedence of all the lords spiritual and tempo- 
ral, and even of the great officers of the crown. 
In parliament Cromwell sat before the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : he superseded that pre- 
late in the presidency of the convocation. It 
was with diificulty tliat the clergy suppressed 
their murmurs, when they saw at their head a 
man w'ho had never tulccn orders, nor graduated 
in any university : but their indigi^ation increased, 
when they found that the same pre-eminence 
was claimed by any of his clerks, wliom he 
might commission to attend as his deputy at 
their meetings.'* 

Their degradation, however, was not yet con- 
summated. It was resolved to probe the sin- 
cerity of their submission ; and to extort from 
them a practical acknowledgment, that they 
derived no authority from Christ, but were 
merely tlie occasional delegates of the crown. 
We have on this subject a singular letter from 
Ijeigh and Ap llicc, two of the creatures of 
Cromwell, to their master. On the ground 
that the plenitude of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was vested in him as vicar general, they advised 
that the powers of all the dignitaries of the 
church should be suspended for an indefinite 
period. If the prelates claimed authority by 
divine right, they would then be compelled to 
produce their proofs : if they did not, they must 


CHAl*. 
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Bi.'-liops 
sue out 
new i»o\v- 


* Collier, ij. 119. 
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CHAP, petition the king for the restoration of their 
' — powers, and thus acknowledge the crown to be 
1535, the real fountain of spiritual jurisdiction.'' This 
Sept. 18 . suggestion was eagerly adopted : the archbishop, 
l>y a circular letter, informed the other jirelatcs, 
that the king, intending to make a general visi- 
tation, had suspended the powers of all the 
ordinaries within the realm : and these, having 
submitted witli due humility during a month, 
presented a petition to be restoretl to the exer- 
cise of their usual authority. In conseipicnce a 
commission was issued to each bishop separately, 
authorizing him during the king’s pleasure, and 
as the king’s dejmty, to ordain persons born 
within his diocese, and admit them to livings; 
to receive proof of wills ; to detcinninc causes 
lawfully brought before ecclesiastical tribunals ; 
to visit the clergy and laity of the diocese ; to 
inquire into crimes, and punish them according 
to the canon law ; and to do whatever belonged 
to the oflicc of a bishop besides those things, 
which according to the sacred writings were 
committed to his cliarge. But for this indul- 
gence a most singular reason was assigned : not 
that the government of bishops is necessary for 
the church, but that the king’s vicar gcnci’al, on 
account of the multiplicity of, business with 
which he was loaded, could not be every where 
present, and that many inconveniences might 


♦ Collier, ii, 105. Stry|ic, 1. App. 144. 
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arise, if delays and interniptions were admitted 
in the exercise of his authority.® ' — 

11. Some j^cars had elapsed since the bishop pissoUi 
of Paris had ventured to predict, that whenever nwnaMc- 
the cardinal of York should forfeit the royal 
favour, the spoliation of the clergy would be the 
consequence of his disgrace. That prediction 
was now verified. The example of Geniiany 
had jn-oved that the church might be plundered 
with impunity: and Cromwell had long ago 
promised that the assumption of the supremacy 
should place the wealth of the clerical and 
monastic bodies at the mercy of the crown.'* 

Hence that minister, encouraged by the success 
of his former counsels, ventured to propose the 
dissolution of the monasteries and the motion 
was received with welcome by the king, whose 
thirst for money was not exceeded by his love of 
power ; by the lords of the council who already 
promised themselves a considerable share in the 
spoils ; and by archbishop Cranmer, whose ap- 
probation of the new doctrines taught him to 
seek the ruin of those establishments, which 
proved the firmest supports of the ancient faith. 

The conduct of the business was intrusted to the 


® Tlie suspension is in Collier, ii. Rcc. p. 22 : the form of restora- 
tion of episcopal powers in Burnet, i. Rec. iii. N^. xiv. The latter 
was issued to diil'ercnt bishops in Octiober, liarmer, 52. See also 
Collier, ii. llcc. p. 33. A similar grant was afterwards made to all 
new bishops, before they entered on the exercise of tlicir audiority. 

® Poll Apol. ad Cjcs. 121. 
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CHAP, superior, cunning and experience of the favourite, 
who unde rtook to throw the mask of religious 
zeal over the injustice of the proceedings. 

"With this view a general visitation of the 
monasteries was enjoined by the head of the 
church : commissioners duly (Qualified were se- 
lected from the dependants of Cromwell and 
to these in pairs ^vere allotted particular dis- 
tricts for the exercise of their talents and in- 
dustiy. The instructions which they received, 
breathed a spirit of piety and reformation, and 
were formed on the model of those formerly 
used in eplscojjal and legatlnc visitations : so 
that to men, not intrusted with the secret, the 
object of Hemy appeared not the abolition, but 
the support and improvement of the monastic 
institute.” 


^ 1 will transcribe tbc letter of Dr. Layton, who solicited the 
oflicc of visitor. rica3?et yowe to iinclcrsiand, lliat Mhereas ye iii- 

tende shortly to vi»ite, and belike shall have many suiters unto 
yowe for the same, to be your commissioners, if hit mi^ht stond 
with your pleasure that Dr. Lee and 1 might have committed unto 
ns the noith centre, and to begyn in Lincoln dioces northwaics 
“ here i'rom London, Chester dioces, Yorke, and so forth to the 
bonder of Scotlandc, to ry ile downc one syde, and' come up’ tlie 
“ other. Yc shall be well and fastc assuryede that ye shall nother 
fyndc monkc, chanone, &c. that shall do the kyng’s hygness 
« so good servys, nether be so trusty, trevve and faithful to yowe. 
Ther ys nether nionastcrie, sell, prioric, nor any other religiousc 
howse in the north, but other Dr, Lee or I have familiar acquain- 
tance within x or xii mylls of hyt, so that no knaverie can beliyde 
“ from us. . . .wc know and haue experience botii of the fassion of 
** the contre and rudeness of the pepul.’' Cleop.E. iv. fol. li. 

® Tiic inquiries, amounting to eighty-six questions, were drawn 
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But in addition to their public instructions, 
the visitors had secret orders to repair in the first ' — ^ 
])lace to the Jesser houses, to exhort the inmates 
to surrender their possessions to the king*, and 
in case of resistance, to collect from every quar- 
ter such information, as might justify the sup- 
pression of the refractory brotherhood. With 
respect to this their chief object, the visitors 
were unsuccessful. During the whole winter 
they could procure the surrender of no more 
than seven houses:® but from their reports^ a 
statement was compiled and laid before the 
parliament, which, while it allotted the praise of 
regularity to the greater monasteries, described 
the less opulent as abandoned to sloth and im- 
morality. To some men it appeared contrary to 
experience, that virtue should flourish most 
where the temptations to vice were more nu- 
merous, and the means of indulgence more plen- 
tiful : but they should have recollected, tliat the 


up by the same Dr. Layton : and to these were added injunctions in 
twenty-six articles to be left in each iiuuse by the visitors. Both 
are to be found in Cleop. E. iv. V2 — The injuiiclious regard 
the papal power, the supremacy, the succession to the crown, the 
internal discipline of tlic monastery, its revenues, and the giving of 
alms. The sixteenth teaches the diflercnce between the ceremonies 
and the substance of religious worship ; and seems to have fur- 
nished the model for six of tlie surrenders published by Ityincr, xiv, 
610 — 61 - 2 . 

^ These were, in Kent, Langdon, Folkstono, Bilsington, and 
St. Mary’s in Dover; Merton in Yorkshire; Ilomby in Lancashire^ 
and Tiltcy in Essex. Ibid. 5o5-- Sec a letter from the visitors 
in Strype, i. 200. 
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CHAP, abbots and priors of the more wealthy houses 
' — ^ were lords of parliament, and therefore present 
to justify themselves and their communities : but 
that the superiors of the others were at a dis- 
tance, unacquainted with the chai’gcs brought 
against them, and of course unable to clear 
their own characters, or to expose the arts of 
their accusers. 

A bill was introduced, and hurried, though 
Maith 4. without opposition, through the two houses,'” 
giving to the king and his heirs all monastic' 
establishments, the clear yearly value of which 
did not exceed two hundred pounds, with the 
property belonging to them both real and per- 
sonal, vesting the possession of the buildings 
and lands in those persons, to whom the king 
should assign them by letters patent ; but oblig- 
ing the grantees, under the penalty of ten marks 
per month, to keep on thdin an honest house and 
household, and to plough the same number of 
acres, which had been ploughed on an average 
of the last twenty years. It was calculated that 
by this act about three hundred and eighty 
communities would be dissolved : and that an 
addition of thirty-two thousand pounds would 
be made to the yearly revenue of the crown, be- 


Spelinan tells iis^ that it stuck long in the house of commons^ 
and would not pass, till the king sent for the commons, and told 
them he would have the bill pass, or take off some of tlicir heads. 
Hist, of Sacrilege, p. 165. ^ ^ 
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sides the present receipt of one hundred thou- 
sand in money, plate, and jewels. • — 

This parliament by successive prorog-ations Supprcs- 
had now continued six years, and by its obsequi- leaser tno- 
ous compliance with every intimation of the “astems, 
royal will, had deserved, if any parliament could 
deserve, the gratitude of the king. To please 
him it had altered the succession, had new mo- 
delled the whole frame of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, and had multiplied the prerogatives, and 
added to the revenue, of the crown. It was now 
dissolved : and commissioners were named to 
execute the last act for the suppression of the 
smaller monasteries. Their Instructions ordered 
them to proceed to each house within a particular 
district, to announce its dissolution to .the supc*- 
rior and the brotherhood, to make an inventory 
of the effects, to secure the convent seal and the 
title deeds, and to dispose of the inhabitants 
according to certain rules. But the statute which 
vested these establishments in the king, left it 
to his discretion to found them anew : a provi- 
sion which while it left a gleam of hope to the 
sufferers, drew considerable sUms of money into 
the pockets of Cromwell and his deputies. The 
monks of each community flattered themselves 
with the expectation of escaping from the gene- 
ral shipwreck, and sought by presents and an- 
nuities to secure the protection of the minister 
and the visitors. On the other hand the favou- 
rites, to whom Henry had already engaged to 

VOL. VI. X 
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CHAP, giye or sell the larger portion of these establish- 
ments, vrcre not less liberal in tbdr offers, nor 
less active in their endeavours to hasten the 
dissolution.’’ 

Same arc The result of the eontest was, that more than 

respited, ^ hundred monasteries obtained a respite from 
immediate destruction : and of these the larger 
number was founded again by the king’s letters 
patent, though each of them paid the price of 
that favour by the surrender of a valuable por- 
tion of its possessions. With respect to the 
suppressed houses, the superior received a pen- 
sion for life : of the monks, those who had not 
reached the age of twenty-four were absolved 
from their vows, and sent adrift into the world 
without any provision : the others were divided 
into two classes. Such as wished to continue in 
the profession, were divided among the larger 
monasteries : those who did not, were told to 
•apply to Cranmer or Cromwell, who would find 
them employments suited to their capacities. 
Hie lot of the nuns was more distressing. £A(di 
received a single gown from the king, and was 
left to support herself by her own industry, or to 
seek reli^^f from the charity and commiseration 
of others.’* 


Cromwell made a rich liarvest during the whole time of the 
suppression. See letters on the subject, Cleop. £* iv. fol. 135. 146. 
205. 216. 220. 257. 264. 269. 

See Burnet, 192. 222. Rec. iii. p. ;U3. 457. Rym. xiv. 574. 
Stevens has published an intexesting document, containing the. 
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Duringthe suppression of these establishments GHAP. 
the public attention had been in a great ineasure 
diverted to a succession of most im|K>rtant events, 
the death of Catharine, the divorce and execu- 
tion of Anne Boleyn, and the king’s marriage 
with Jane Seymour. 1“. During the three la^ 
years Cathaiine with a small establishment'^ had 
resided on one of the royal manors. In most 
points she submitted without a murmur to tlie 
royal pleasure : but no promise, no intimidation 
could induce her to forego the title of queen, or 
to acknowledge the invalidity of her marriage, 
or to accept the offer made to her by her nephew, 
of a safe and honourable asyltun either in Spain 
or Flanders. It was not that she sought to 
gratify her pride, or to secure her personal in- 
terests : but she still cherished a persuasion, that 
her daughter Mary might at some future period 
be called to the throne, and on that account re- 
fused to stoop to any concession, which might 
endanger or weaken the right of the princess. In 


names of those houses, which had obtained a respite from instant 
destruction; the names of the persons to whom they had been 
granted ; and die names uf such as !iad been confirmed or founded 
again at the time when the paper was written. Forty-six had been 
certainly confirmed : the writer had his doubts respecting five 
others : and out of this number thirty-three had previously been 
promised by Henry to different persons. Stevens, Monast. Vu 
App. p. 17. From the surrenders, which were afterwards made, it 
appears that several more in the catalogue were confirmed after the 
date of die document. 

In one of her letters she observes, that she had not even the 
means of riding out. Heartie’s Sylloge, at the end of Titus Ltvius, 
p. 77. 
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CHAP, her retirement she was harassed with angry 
^ messages from the king: sometimes her ser- 
vants were discharged for obeying her orders ; 
sometimes were sworn to follow the instructions 
which they should receive from the court: Forest, 
her confessor, was imprisoned and condemned 
for high treason : the act of succession was passed 
to defeat her claim : and she believed that Fisher 
and More had lost their lives merely on account 
of ‘their attachment to her cause. Her bodily 
constitution was gradually enfeebled by mental 
•suffering: and feeling her health decline, she 
repeated a request, which had often been re- 
fused, that she might sec her daughter, once at 
least before her death. For Mary, from the 
time of the divorce, had been separated from 
the company,''* that she might not imbibe the 
principles, of her mother. But at the age of 
twenty she coiild not be ignorant of the injuries 
which both had suffered: and her resentment 
was daily strengthened by the jealousy of a 
hostile queen, and the caprice of a despotic 


“ At the commencement of their separation Catharine wrote her 
a letter of advice ; ‘‘ I beseech you agree to God’s pleasure with a 
merry heart, and be you sure, that without fail he will not suffer 
«« you to perish, if you beware to offend him , . . . Answer the king’s 
message with a few words, obeying the king your father in every 
thing, save orly that you will not offend God, and lose your soul 
, And now you shall begin, and by likelyhood I shall follow. I 
** set not a rush by it; for when they have done the uttermost they 
** can, then I am sure of the amendment. 1 pray you recommend 
me unto my good lady of Salisbury, and pray her to have a good 
** heart, for we never come to the kingdom of heaven but by 
troubles.” Apud Burnet, ii. Records, p. 243. 
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father.’* Henry had the cruelty to refuse this 
last consolation to the unfoitunatc Catharine,"* 
who from her death-bed dictated a short letter to 
“ her most dear lord, king, ami husband." !She 
conjured him to tiiink of his salvation ; forgave 
liim all the wrongs which he had done her ; re- 
commended their daughter Mary to his paternal 
protection; and rccpicsted that her three maids 
miglit be provided with suitable marriages, and 
that her other servants might receive a year’s 
wages. Two eoj)ies were made by her direction, 
of which one was delivered to I lenrv, the other to 
Eustachio Chaj)uys, the imperial ambassador, 
witli a rc(iucst tliat, if her husband should refuse, 
the ciuj)eror would reward her servants. As he 
perused the letter, the stern heart of Henry 
was softened ; he shed a tear, and desired the 
ambassador to bear to her a kind and consoling 
message. But she died before his arrh^al ; and 
was buried by the king’s direction with becom- 
ing pomp in the abbey church of Peterborough.”' 
nie reputation which she had acquired on the 

** One great cause of offence was that .she persisted in giving her- 
self the title of princes.s, anil refused it to the ini'ant, Eli/.ahelh^ 
whom sMe called nothing hut sister. t>n this account she was 
Laaished from court, and confined to different hou.ses in the country. 
See two of he” letters in I'ox, torn. ii. 1. i.\. p. 131. and in Ileariie’s 
Titus Livius, p. 144. 

'® Cum hoc idem filu cum lacryinis po.stularet, mater vi.\ extre- 
iniini spiriium ducens ilagitarct^ (juod hostis nisi criidclissimus nun- 
<]uam neg'dbsct, conjux a viro, mater pro filia, impetrari non potuit. 
Poii Apol.ad Carol. 102.. 

Sanders, 144. Herbert, 432. lleylin's Reform, 179. Her will 
is published by Strype, i. Ap. 169. 
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CHAP, throne, did not suffer from her disgrace. Her 
V ^ affability and meekness, her piety and charity, 
had been the theme of univei*sal pnuse : the 
fortitude with which she bore her wrongs, raised 
her still higher in the estimation of the public, 
tiucen Out .of respect for the memory of Catha- 

Henry had ordered his servaixts to wear 
riiific. mourning on the day of her burial : but Anne 
Boicyn dressed herself in robes of yellow silk, 
■ and openly proclaimed her joy, observing that 
she was now indeed a queen, since she had no 
longer a rival. In this, however, she was fatally 
deceived. Among her maids was one, named 
Jane Seymour, the daughter of a knight of 
Wiltshire, who to equal or su])erior elegance of 
person, added a gentle and playful disposition, 
as far removed from the Spanish gravity of 
Catharine, as from that levity of manner, which 
Anne had accpfircd in the French court. In the 
midst of her joy the queen accidentally dis- 
covered Seymour sitting on the king’s knee. 
The sight awakened her jealousy : in a few days 
she felt the pains of premature labour ; and was 
Jan. 29. delivered of a dead male child. To Henry, who 
most anxiously wished for a son, tlie birth of 
Elizabeth had proved a bitter disappointment : 
on this, the second failure of his hopes, he could 
not suppress his vexation. Anne is reported to 
have answered, that he had no one to blame but 
himself, that her miscarriage had been owing to 
his fondness for her miud,“ . 


Sanders, 147. llcylin, 2GS. 
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We have seen the rise and triumph, we are CJMP. 
now called to witness the fall and execution of ' — 
this unfortunate queen. By her levity and indis- pr-,”,™’ 
cretion she had furnished employment to the 
authors and retailers of scandal. Reports inju- 
rious to her honour had for some time been 
circulated among the courtiers : they had even 
reached the ear of Henry; and some hints of 
their tendency had been whispered to Anne 
herself.'" It chanced that on Monday, the first May i.- 
of May, a tilting match was exhibited at Green- 
wich, in Avhich the principal challenger was her 
brother lord llochford, the principal defendant 
her favourite, sir Henry Norris. In .one of the 
intervals between the courses, the (luccn, by 
accident or through design, dropt from her 
balcony a handkerchief, which fell at the feet of 
one of the combatants. He took it up, and, 
wiped his face with it: but' the circumstance 
did not escape the jealous eye of the king, who 
changed colour, started abruptly from his seat, 
and left the company. Anne followed : but was 
committed a prisoner to her chamber; while 
Henry with a suite of only six persons, rode 
Hhstily to WhitehalL llie next day she was Mays, 
ordered to proceed by water towards the palace 
at Westminster ; but was met on tlic river by 
the duke of Norfolk, the loi^ chancellor, and 


** Tliis ia plain from her request to Norris on the SOtti of April, 
that he would speak in defence q-epataiion. See p. SIS. 
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CHAP. Cromwell, who informed her that she had been 

1 V 

. charc^cd with infidelity to the kuig’s bed. Falling 
on her knees, she prayed aloud that if she were 
guilty, God might never grant her pardon. They 
conducted her to the Tower, where she had 
been preceded in the morning by Rochford and 
Norris, and was soon followed by Brereton, 
Weston, and Smeaton, all gentlemen of the 
privy chamber.^ 

iieriichii- From the moment of her confinement at 
rriboii!'* Greenwich, Anne had foreseen her fate, and had 
abandoned herself to despair. Her atllietion 
seemed to prt)ducc oceasional aberrations of 
intellect. Sometimes she would sit absorbed 
in melancholy, and drowned in tears ; and then 
suddenly assume an air of unnatural gaiety, and 
indulge in immoderate bursts of laughter. To 
, those wdio waited on her, she said, that she 
should be a saint in heaven ; that no rain would 
fall on the earth till she were delivered from pri- 
son ; and that the most grievous calamities would 
opj)rcss the nation in punishment of her death. 
But at times her mind was more composed ; 
and then she gave her attention to devotional 
exercises, and for that purpose rccpicsted that% 
consecrated host might be placed in her closet. 
The apartment allotted for her prison, was the 
same in which she hud slept on the night before 
her coronatloi . She immediately recollected it, 


“ Sanders, 148. Hall, 327. 
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saying that it was too good for her : then falling 
on her knees, exclaimed, “ Jesus, have mercy 
** on me : ” this exclamation was succeeded by 
a flood of tears, and that by a fit of laughter. 

To Kyngston, tlic lieutenant of the Tower, she 
protested, “ I am as clear from the company of 
man, as for sin, as I am clear from you. 1 am 
“ told that I shall be accused by three men : 

“ and I can say no more but nay, though you 
“ should open my body.” .Soon afterwards she 
exclaimed in great anguish, “ O! Norris, hast 
“ thou accused me ? Thou art in the Tower with 
me : and tliou and I shall die together. And 
“ thou Mark (Sineaton), thou art here too 1 
" Mr. Kyngston” (turning to the lieutenant), 

“ 1 shall die without justice.” lie .assured her, 
that if she were the poorest subject in the realm, 
she would still have justice: to which she re- 
plied with a loud burst of laughter. 

Under the mild administration of justice at 
the present day, the accused is never rctpiircd 
to condemn himself; but in former times every 
artifice was employed to draw matter of proof 
from the mouth of the prisoner by pi’otniscs and 
threats, by private examinations in the presence 
of commissioners, and ensnaring questions ]nit 
by the warders and attendants. Whatever was 
done, or uttered within the walls of the Tower, 
was carefully recorded, and transmitted to the 
council. Mrs. Cosin, one of the ladies ap- 
pointed to wait on the queen, asked, why Norris 
had said to her almoner on Saturday last, that 
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CHAP, he could swear for her that she was a good 
. . woman. Anne replied : “ Marry, I bade him 

“ do so : for I asked him why he did not go 
“ through with his marriage : and he made an- 
“ swer that he would tarry a time. Then, said 
“ I, you look for dead men’s shoes ; for, if aught 
“ but good should come to the king” (Henry 
was afflicted with a dangarous ulcer in the thigh), 
“ you would look to have me. He deuied it: 

and I told him, that I could undo him, if I 
“ would.” But it was of AVeston that she ap- 
peared to be most apprehensive, because he had 
told her, that Norris freciucntcd her company 
for //cr sake, and not, as was pretended, to pay 
his addresses to Madge, one of her maids : and 
when she reproached him with loving a kins- 
woman of hers more than his own wife, he had 
replied that he loved //er better than them both. 
When Mrs. Stonor, another attendant, obsciwed 
to her that Smeaton was treated more severely 
than the other prisoners, for he was in irons : 
she replied that the reason was, because he was 
not a gentleman by birth: that he had never 
been in her chamber but once, and that was to 
play on a musical instrument: and that she had 
never spoken to him from that day till the last 
Saturday, when she asked him why he appeared 
so sad, and he replied that a look from her suf- 
ficed him.®’ 


Tliese particulars arc taken from the letters of the lieutenant : 
and may be seen in Herbert, 446. Burnet, I. 199. and Strype, I. 
280 — 283 . 
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Of the five male prisoners four strongly main- CHAR 
tiuned their innocence before the council. Smca- ^ ^ 

ton, on his first examination, would admit only 
some suspicious circumstances; but on the 
second he made a full disclosure of his guilt. 

Anne was sene to be interrogated at Greenwich. 

With her answers wc are not acquainted ; blit 
she afterwards complained of the conduct of her . 
uncle Norfolk, who, while she was speaking, 
shook his head and said “ tut, tut:” She ob- 
served enigmatically, that Mr. Treasurer was 
all the while in the forest of Windsor; and 
added, that Mr. Comptroller alone behaved to 
her as a gentleman. On her return she was 
cheerful, laughed heartily, ate her meals with a 
good appetite, and said to Kyngston, “ If any 
“ man accuse me, I can say but nay ; and they 
“ can bring no witness.” 

I have related these particulars, extracted Trial of 
from the letters of the lieutenant, that the 
reader may form some notion of the state of the 
queen’s mind during her imprisonment, some 


“ Strype, i. 282. and the letters of Cromwell and Baynton, Iley- 
lin, 264. I have not noticed Annc*.s letter to the king, supposed to 
be written by her in.thc Tower ; because there is no reason to believe 
it authentic. It is said to have been found among CrouiweU’s pa- 
pers, but bears no resemblance to the queen's genuine letters in ^ 
language or spellhig, or writing or signature. See Fiddes, 197. 
Godwin tells as (p. 68), but only as a report, that Henry, who loved 
Norris, sent to oifer him a pardon, if he would confess : but that 
he answered he believed the queen innocent, and knew of noUuug 
which he could lay to her charge^ 
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CHAP, conjecture respecting the truth or falsehood of 
the charge, on vvhieh she suffered. From them 
it is indeed plain that her conduct had been 
imjM'udent: that she had descended from her 
high station to make companions of her men 
servants : and that she had even been so Aveak 
as to listen to their declarations of love. But 
whether she rested here, or abandoned herself 
to the impulse of licentious desire, is a question 
which probably can never be determined. The 
records of her trial and conviction have perished, 
perhaps by the hands of those who respected her 
memory ; and our judgment is held in suspense 
between the contradictory and unauthenticated 
statements of her friends and enemies. By 
spine wc are told that the first disclosure was 
made by a female in- her service, ivho, being 
detected in an unlawful amour, sought to excuse 
herself by alleging the example of her mistress : 
by others that the suspicion of the king ivas 
awakened by the jealousy of lady Rochford, 
Avhoso husband had been discovered either lying 
on, or leaning over, the bed of his sister. But 
that which wrought conviction in the royal mind, 
was a deposition made upon oath by the lady 
Wingfield on her death-bed : of ivliich the first 
lines only remain, the rest has been accidentally or 
designedly destroyed.*® Tliis, however, with the 
depositions of the other witnesses, was embodied 


** Burnet, i. 197. 
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in the bill of indictment, and submitted to tlie 
grand juries of Kent and Middlesex, because the * — 
crimes laid to the charge of the prisoners were 
alleged to have been committed in both counties. 

The four commoners were arraigned in the court May 12. 
of king’s bench. Smeaton pleaded guilty ; all 
were convicted, and received sentence of death. 

But the case of the queen was without precedent , 
in English history : and as the practice of attaint- 
ing without trial had not yet been introduced, 
it was determined to arraign her before a com- 
mission of lords, similar to that which had con- * 

demned the late duke of Buckingham. Tlic 
duke of Norfolk was appointed high steward, 
with twenty-six peers as assessors. To the bar May is. 
of this tribunal, in the hall of the Tower, the 
unhappy queen was led by the constable and 
lieutenant, and was followed by her female at- 
tendants. The indulgence of a chair was granted 
to her dignity or weakness. The indictment 
stated that, inflamed with pride and carnal 
desires of the body, she had confederated with 
her brother lord Rochford, and with Norris, 
Brereton, Weston, and Smeaton, to perpetrate 
divers abominable treasons: that she had per- 
mitted each of the five to lie ^yith her several 
times ; that she had said that the king did not 
possess her heart ; and had told each of them 
in private that she loved him better than any 
other man, to the slander of the issue begotten 
between her and the Jdng t' and that she had in 
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voiion with her confederates imagined and de- 
vised several plots for the destruction of the 
king’s life. According to her friends she repel- 
led each charge with so much modesty and 
temper, such persuasive eloquence, and con- 
vincing argument, that every spectator antici- 
pated a verdict of acquittal : but the lords pro- 
nounced her guilty on their honour, and con- 
demned her to be burnt or beheaded at the 
royal pleasure. If we may believe a foreign 
writer, as soon as she heard this sentence, she ex- 
claimed: “ O! Father, O! Creator, thou linow- 
“ est .1 do not deserve this death:” and then 
addressing herself to the court : “ My lords, I 
** do not arraign your judgment. You may have 
“ sufficient reason for your suspicions: but I 
have always been a true and faithful wife to 
" the king.” As soon as she was removed, her 
brother occupied her place, was conidcted on 
the same evidence, and condemned to lose his 
head, and to be quartered as a traitor.*^ 

By the result of this trial the life of Anne was 
forfeited to the law: but the vengeance of 


“ Bumet, i. £01, 202. iii. 119. St. 28 Hen. VIII. T. It is sup- 
posed that the charge of conspiracy against the king's life was 
introduced into the indictmdit merely for form : yet I observe 
that the lord chancellor takes it as proved in his speech to the two 
houses of parliament in presence of Henry. He reminds them 
twice of the great danger to which the king had been exposed 
during his late marriage, from the plots hud for his life by Aobb 
her accompli^ p. < 84 , 
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Henry had prepared for her an additional punish- CHAP, 
ment in the degradation of herself and her 
daughter. On the. day after the arrest of the 
accused, he had ordered Cranmer to repair to 
his palace at Lambeth, but Trith an express in- 
junction that he should not venture into the 
royal presence. That such a message at such a 
time should excite alarm in , the breast of the 
archbishop will not create surprise: and the 
next morning he composed a most eloquent Mays 
and ingenious epistle to the king. Prevented, 
he said, from addressing his grace in person, he 
deemed it his duty to exhort him in writing, to 
bear with resignation this the bitterest affliction 
which had ever befallen him. As for himself 
his mind was clean amazed. His former good 
opinion of the queen prompted him to think her 
innocent : his knowledge of the king’s prudence 
and justice induced him to believe her guilty. 

To him she had proved,. aft6r the king, the best 
of benefactors: wherefore he trusted that he 
might be allowed to wish and pray that she 
might establish her innocence : but, if she did 
not, he would repute tliat man a faithless sub- 
ject, who did not call for the severest punish- 
ment on her head, as an awful warning to others. 

He loved her formerly, because he thought that 
she loved the gospel: if she were guilty, every 
man would hate her in proportion to his love of 
t&e gospel. Still he hoped that as the king had 
not begun the refonnadoh'tlu'ongh his 
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CHAP, for her, but through his love of the truth, he 
Wy*../ would not permit her miseonduct to prejudice 
that important work iu his opinion. But the 
alarm of tlic archbishop was without any real 
foundation. Henry had no other object than to 
intimidate, and by intimidating to render him 
more ductile to the royal pleasure. He had al- 
ready written, but had not dispatched his letter, 
when he was summoned to meet certain com- 
missioners in the star-chamber, who laid before 
him the proofs of the queen’s offence, and ac- 
quainted him with the duty which was expected 
from him. He had formerly dissolved the mar- 
riage between Hcmy and Catharine; he was 
now required to dissolve that between Henry 
and Anne.® 

It must have been a most imwclcome and 
painful task. He had examined that marriage 

The letter is published by Burnet (i. 200), and certainly does 
credit to the ingenuity of the archbishop in the perilous situation 
in which bethought himself placed : but I am at a loss to discover 
in it any trace of that high courage, and chivalrous justification of 
the queen’s honour, which have drawn forth the praises of Burnet 
and his copiers.— In the postscript the archbishop adds : “ they 
(the commissioners) have declared unto me such things, as your 
« grace’s pleasure \\*as they should make me privy unto ; for the 
which I am most bounden uixto your grace. And what commu* 
<<nication wchad together, I doubt not but they will make the 
** true report thereof unto your grace. I am exceedingly sorry that 
** such faults can be proved by the queen, as I heard of their rela- 
tion ; and I am and ever shall be your faitliful subject.” But 
what was this report, which they were to make to the king from 
him ? The sequel seems to shew that it regarded the course to be 
pursued in pronouncibg the divorce. 
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juridically ; had pronounced it good and valid ; 
and had confirmed it by his authority as metro- 
politan and judge. But to hesitate might have 
cost him his head. He acceded to the proposal 
with all the zeal of a proselyte : and adopting as 
his own the objections to its validity with which 
he had been furnished, sent copies of them to 
both the king and the queen, “ for the salvation 
“ of their souls,” and the due effect of law: with 
a summons to each to appear in his court, and 
to shew cause why a sentence of divorce should 
not be pronounced. Never perhaps was there 
a more solemn mockery of the forms of justice, 
than in the pretended trial of this extraordinary 
cause. By the king, Dr. Sampson was appointed 
to act as his proctor : by the queen, the doctors 


CHAP. 

IV. 


Wotton and Barbour were invested with similar 


powers : the objections were read : the proctor- 
on one part admitted them, those on the othei- 
could not refute them : both joined in demanding 
judgment : and two days after the cqjfidemna- May it. 
tion of the queen by the peers, Cranmer, “ hav- 
** ing previously invoked the name of Christ, 

“ and having God alone before his eyes,” pro- 
nounced definitively that the marriage formerly 
contracted, solemnized and consummated be- 
tween Henry and Anne Boleyn, was and always . 
had been, null and void. The whole process was- 
afterwards Ifud before the members of the con- 
vocation, and the two houses of par lia ment. 

The former dared nnt toi dissent fi^ Hietle- 


VOt. VI. 


Y 
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CHAP, cision of the metropolitan : the latter were wil- 
ling that in such a case their ignorance should 
be guided by the learning of the clergy. By 
both the divorce was approved and confirmed. 
To li^lizabeth, the infant daughter of Anne, the 
necessaiy consequence was that she, like her 
sister, the daughter of Catharine, should be re- 
puted illegitimate.*® • 


^See the Record in Wilkins (Con. iii. 801). Burnet, luiac- 
t^uainted with this instnnncnt, informs us that the divorce was 
pronounced in consequence of an alleged precontract of marriage 
between Anne and Percy, afterwards carl of Northumberland : 
that the latter had solemnly denied the existence of such contract 
on the sacrament; but that Anne, through hope of favour, was 
induced to confess it. That Percy denied it, is certain from his 
letter of the 13th of May; that Anne confessed it, is a mere con- 
jecture of tlic historian, supported by no authority. It is most sin- 
gular that the real nature of the objection on which the divorce was 
founded, is not mentioned in the decree itself, nor in the acts of the 
convocation, nor in the act of parliament, though it was certainly 
communicated both to the convocation and the parliament. Tf the 
reader turn to p. 152. 172, he will find that the king had formerly 
cohabited with Mary, the sister of Anne Bolcyn : which cohabita- 
tion, according to the canon law, opposed the sanie impediment to 
his marriage with Anne, as had before existed to ins mamage with 
Catharine. On this account he had procured a dispensation from 
pope Clement : but that dispensation, according to the doctrine 
which prevailed after his separation -from the communion of Rome, 
was of no force : and hence 1 am inclined to believe tliat the real 
ground of the divorce pronounced by Cranmer, was Henry's pre- 
vious cohabitation with Mary Bolcyn : that this was admitted on 
both sides: and tliat in consequence the marriage witli Anne, the 
sister of Mary, was judged invalid. Perhaps it may be thought 
a confirmation of this conjecture, that in the parliament, as if an 
alarm had been, already created, Henry at the petition and inters 
cession of the Iprils . a»d dispensatiomi 

fiirmerly granted bytbe pope should be,, esteemed valid, and aU 
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On tlie day on which Cranmer pronounced CHAP.. 
judgment, t^e companions of the queen were led ^ 
to execution. Smeaton was hanged: the other 
four, on account of their superior rank, were be-- 
headed. He did not revoke his confession: thejf 
neither admitted nor denied the offence, iot 
which they suffered. To Anne hei'self two days^ 
more were allotted, which she spent for the most 
part in the .company of her confesspr. On the May is. 
last evening falling on her knees, she requested 
lady Kyngston, who was sitting in an arm chair, 
to go in her name to the lady Mary, to kneel 
before her in like manner, and to beg of her to 
pardon an unfortunate woman the many wrongs 
which she had done her. We learn from Kyng- 
ston himself, that she displayed an :ur of greater 
cheerfulness than he had ever witnessed in any ' 
person in similar circumstances; that she had 
required him to be present when she received 
“ the good lord,” to the intent that he might 
hear her declare her innocence ; and that he had 
no doubt she would at her execution proclaim 
herself a good woman for all but the king.” 

But in this supposition he was deceived. A little May 19. 
before noon she was led to the green within the 
Tower. The dukes of Suffolk and Richmond, 
the lord mayor, sheriffs and' aldermen, and a 
deputation of citizens from each of the comj^ia^ 

xnanriages made io consequence of such dispensations before No- 
vember 1534; should stand geediirlaiiv unless th^. vevetpso* 
faSrited by the espress words df Scripture. St. 28 Hen, VUL Id. 

V 3 
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C^P. nies, were present. Anne addressed them in 
the following words: “ Good Christian people, 
“ I am come hither to die according to the law : 
« and by tlie law I am adjudged to die ; and 
" therefore I will speak nothing against it. I 
" am come hither to accuse no man, nor to 
spealc any thing of that whereof I am accused, 
and condemned to die. But I pray God save 
“ the king, and send him long to reign over 
** you : for a gentler and more merciful prince 
** was there never; and to me he was always a 
** good, a gentle and merciful loiri. And if any 
** person will meddle of my cause, I require 
“ them to judge the best. And thus I take my 
" leave of you all; and heartily desire you all to 
“ pray for me.” She then knelt down at the 
block ; at one stroke her head was severed from 
the body: and her remains, enclosed in an elm 
chest taken from the armoury, were buried in 
the chapel of the Tower.^ 

Thus fell this unfortunate queen within four 
months after the death of Catharine. To have 
expressed a doubt of her guilt during the reign 
of Henry, or of her innocence during that of 
Elizabeth, would have been deemed a proof of 
disaffection. The question soon became one of 
religious feeling, rather than of historical? dis- 
quisition. Though she had departed no farther 
than her husband from the ancient doctrine, 

. ^HbU, 328.. Rttioe^ it. 2^ Se«. p 9 ^ (D) atthejendjo. 
Uie Tolume. 
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yet, as her marriage Avith Henry led to the se- 
paration from the communion of Rome, the 
catholic writers were eager to condemn, the 
protcstant to exculpate her memory. In the 
absence of those documents, which alone could 
enable us to decide with truth, I will only ob- 
serve that the king must have been impelled by 
some most powerful motive to exercise against 
her such extraordinary, and, in one supposition, 
such superfluous rigour. Had his object been 
(we arc sometimes told that it was) to place 
Jane Seymour byjliis side on the throne, the 
divorce of Anne without her execution, or the 
execution without the divorce, would have ef- 
fected his purpose. Ilut he seems to have pur- 
sued her with insatiable hatred. ' Not content 
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IV. 


with taking her life, he made her feel in every 
way in which a wife and a mother could feel. 

He stamped on her character the infamy of 
adultery and incest ; . he deprived her of the 
name and the right of wife and queen : and he 
even bastardized her daughter, though he ac- 
knowledged that daughter to be his own. If 
then he were- not assured of her guilt, he must 
have discovered in her conduct some most 
heinous cause of provocation, which he never 
disclosed. He had wept at the death of Catha- 
rine: but, as if he sought to display his con- 
tempt for the memory of Anne, he dressed hiiini- 
self in white on the day of her execution, and 
Was married to Jane Soymour the next morning. May ao. 
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OHAP. For two years Mary, his. daughter by Cafha- 
*7' rinc, had lived at Hunsdon, a royal manor, in a 
rolled' absolute seclusion from society. Now, 

ii^er advantage of a visit from lady Kyngston, 

who had probably been allowed to deliver the 
3Uaj' 26 . message from Anne Boleyn, she solicited the 
good offices of Cromwell, and obtained permis- 
sion to write to her father.^ Her letter was 
June 10. corrected and improved by Cromwell himself:** 
but general expressions of humility and sorrow 
did not appease the resentment of Henry, by 
whose orders a deputatiojp from the council 
waited on her at Hunsdon, and required her to 
subscribe to certain articles. From these her 
conscience recoiled : but Cromwell subdued her 
scruples by ' a most unfeeling and imperious 
letter. He called her “ an obstinate and obdu- 
“ rate woman, deserving the reward of malice 
in the extremity of mischief if she did not 


“ I perceived that nobody durst speak for me as long as that 
woman lived, who is now gone, whom I pray our Lord of his 
great nicroy to forgive. Wherefore now she is gone, 1 desire 
you for the love of God to be a suitor for me to the king’s grace 

Accept mine evil writing : fori have not done so much this 

<< two year or more : nor could not have found the means to do it 
<< at this time but by my lady Kyngston’s being here.” Sylloge 
£pist. at the end of Titus Livius by Hearne, p. 140. 

^ She had said : 1 have decreed simply from henceforth and 

<< wholly, to Almighty God, to put my state, continuance and 
living ill your gracious mercy.” Cromwell objected to the words 
ill italics : and she replied that she had always been accustomed to 
eaoept God in apjeakingand writing, ^mt would follow his advice, 
JUKI copy the leUer Ui. 120. 
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submit, he would fake his leave of her for ever, 

“ reputing' her the most ungrateful, unnatural, > — 

“ and obstinate person living, both to God and 
“ her father and ended with saying, that by 
her disobedience she had rendered herself “ un- 
“ lit to live in a Christian congregation, of 
“ which he was so convinced, that he refused 
“ the mercy of Christ, if it were not true.”®® 
Intimidated and confounded, she at last con- June 20 . 
sented to acknowledge, that it was her duty to 
observe all the king’s laws ; that Henry was the 
head of the church : and that the marriage be- 
tween her father and mother had been inces- 
tuous and unlawful.®' ’ It was then required that 
she should reveal the names of the persons who 
had advised her former obstinacy and her pre- 
sent submission : but the princess indignantly 
replied, that she was ready to suffer death rather 
than expose any confidential friend to the royal 
displeasure. Ilcnry relented : he permitted her 
to write to him ; and granted her an establish- 
ment more suitable to her rank.*'® But though 
she was received into feivour, she was not re- 
stored in blood. The king had called a parlia- 
ment to repeal the last, and to pass a new act 


Sjrlloge Epist, at the end of Titus Uviu^, by Heame, p. JST. 

*' Ibid. 142. 

^ From Mie of her letters she appears to have been intrusted 
with the care of Elizabeth. “ My sister Bliiabeth is in good health, 
" thanks be to our Lord, and such a child toward, as 1 doubt'not, 
■<*'lmt 70 ur highness witl havcewe^^nfiejoioe of in- tilit«*.|kpiMa|ki 
■ “ as-kBowe&ataMghiy^#lhjfP,jh^lt^l*j' '■<' ' ■■■ 
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of Succession, entailing the crown on his issue 
Wiv ■ by his queen Jane Seymour. But he did not 
rest here : in violation of every constitutional 
principle he obtained a power, in failure of 
children by his present or any future wife, to 
limit the crown in possession and remainder by 
’letters patent under the great seal, or by his 
last will, signed with his own hand, to any such 
])erson or persons, wdiom he might think proper. 
’It was believed that he had chiefly in view his 
natural son, the duke of Richmond, then in his 
eightccntli year, and the idol of his affection. 
But before the act could receive the royal as- 
July a. sent, the duke died; Henry remained without a 
male child, legitimate or illegitimate, to succeed 
him; and a project was seriously entertained, 
but afterwards abandoned, of manying the lady 
Mary to the duke of Orleans, the second son of 
the French n\onarch, and of declaring them 
presumptive heirs to the crown.'** 
insurrcc- During the summer the king sought to dis- 
nortbem sipatc liis grief for the death of his son in the 
counties, company of the young queen: in autumn he 
was suddenly alarmed by an insurrection in the 
northern counties, where the people retained a 
strong attachment to the ancient doctrines, and 
the clergy, farther removed from the influence 
of the court, were less disposed to abjure their 
opinions at the nod of the sovereign. Each 


** St. 88 Hc». VIII. T. Strypo; i‘. Rec, 188. 
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succeeding innovation had irritated their dis- CHAP, 
content : but when they saw the ruin of the . . 

establishments which they had revered from 
their childhood ; the monks driven from their 
homes, and in many instances compelled to beg 
their bread ; and the poor, who had formerly 
been fed at the doors of the convents, now 
abandoned without relief : ^ they readily listened 
to the declamations of demagogues, unfurled the 
standard of revolt, and with arms in their hands 
demanded the redress of their grievances. Nor 
was the insurrection long confined to the com- 
mon people. The nobility and gentry, the 
former patrons of the dissolved houses, com- 
plained that they were deprived of the corrodies 
reserved to them by the charters of foundation ; 
and contended that, according to law, when- 
ever these religious corporations ceased to exist, 
their lands ought not to fall to the crown, but 
should revert to the representatives of the origi- 
nal donors. The archbishop of Yoi’k, the lords 
Nevil, Darcy, Lumley, and Latimer, and most 
of the knights and gentlemen in the north, 
joined the insurgents, either, through compul- 
sion, as tliey afterwards pretended, or through 
inclination, as was generally believed. The first 


34 ii Whereby tlie service of God is not only minished, but also 
** the porealty of your realno be unrelieved, and many persons be 
put from their livings, and left; at large, which wc tliink is a 
** great Hinderance to the coiniBOU*wealth/' Lincolnshire renton* 
strance, apud Speed, 1033, 
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CHAP, who appeared in arms were the men of Linooln- 
. . shire : and so formidable was their force, that 

OcMT Suftblk, the royal commander, 

deemed it more prudent to negociate than to 
fight. They complained chiefly of the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, of the statute of uses,®* 
of the introduction into the council of such men 
as Cromwell and Rich, and of the preferment in 
the church of the archbishops of Canterbury and 
Dublin, and of the bishops of Rochester, Salis- 
bury, and St. David’s, whose chief aim was to 
feubvert the churcli of Christ. Several messages 
passed between the king and the insurgents : at 
length a menacing proclamation created dissen- 
sion in their councils : and, as soon as the more 
obstinate had departed to join their brethren in 
Yorkshire, the rest accepted a full pardon on 
the acknowledgment of their offence, the sm- 
render of their arms, and the promise to main- 
tain all the acts of parliament ])asscd during the 
king’s reign.** 

The pil- In the five other counties the insuh’cetion had 
wi mee ®®®nnaed a more formidable appeai'ance. From 
the borders of Scotland to the Lune and the 
Humber, the inhabitants had generally boim'd 


** By the statute of uses was meant the statute for transferring 
uses into possession, by which persons who before had the use 
only of their lands, and thus lay in a great measure at the mercy 
of the feoffees, became seized of the land in the same estate of 
which they before bad the use. St. 27 Hen. VIII. 10. 

* Speed, loss, Ueihert, 474., 
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themselves by oath to stand by each other, for 'CHAP. 
“ the love which they bore to Almighty God, his / 
“ faith, the holy church, and the maintenance 
** thereof; to the preservation of the king’s per- 
** son and his issue ; to the purifying of the no- 
“ bility ; and to expulse all villein blood, and evil 
counsellors from his grace and privy council; 

** not for any private profit, nor to do displeasure 
to any private person, nor to slay or murder 
“ through cmy, but for the restitution of the 
church, and the suppression of heretics and 
“ their opinions.” Their enterprise was quaintly 
termed the pilgrimage of grace: on their ban- 
ners were painted the image of Christ crucified, 
and the chalice and host, the emblems of their 
belief: and, wherever the pilgrims appeared, 
the ejected monks were replaced in the monas- 
teries, and the inhabitants were compelled to 
take tlie oath, and to join the anny.'”^ The 
strong castles of Skipton and Scarborough were 
preserved by the courage and loyalty of the 
garrisons: but Hull, York, and Pontefimet ad- 
mitted the insurgents ; and thirty thousand men, Oct so. 
under the nominal command (the real leaders 
seem not to have been known) of a gentleman 

” As an instance, I will ndd the summons sent to the commons 
-of Hawkside. “ We command you and every of you to be at the 
Stoke green beside Hawkside kirk on Saturday next by eleven of 
^ the 'Clock, in your best array, as you awill answer before the high 
Judge at the great day of doonr, and in the pain oi' pulling , 

^ yoor^uses, and the losing of y^Igqpdj^i nnd your bod^jitobe 
at tho^ptain^s wHI/’ frpood^ 
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CHAP, laamed Robert Askc, hastened to obtain pos- 
. . session of Doncaster. Tlie earl of Shrewsbury, 

thougii without any commission, ventured to 
arm his tenantry, and throw himself into the 
town : he was soon joined by the duke of Nor- 
folk, the king’s lieutenant, with five , thousand 
men ; a battery of cannon protected the bridge 
over the river : and the ford was rendered im- 
passable by an accidental swell of the waters. 
In these circumstances the insurgents consented 
to an armistice, and appointed delegates to lay 
Nov. 7. their demands before Henrj' ; who had already 
summoned his nobility to meet him in arnis at 
Northampton, but was persuaded by the duke 
to revoke the order, and trust to the influence 
of terror and disunion. 

Nov. 13. To the deputies the king gave a written answer, 

composed by himself ;•* to Norfolk full authority 
to treat with the insurgents, and to grant a par- 
don to all but ten persons, six named, and four 
unnamed. But this exception caused each of 
the leaders to fear for his own life ; the terms 
were refused ; another negociatioii was opened; 
and a numerous deputation, having previously 


It is characteristic of the author. He marvels that such igno- 
rant churls should talk of theological subjects to him, who ** sorae- 
** thing bad been noted to be learned;*' or should complain of his 
laws, as if after the experience of twenty-eight years, he did not 
know how to govern a kingdom ; or should oppose the suppression 
of monasteries, as if it were not hotter to relieve the Iicad of the 
church in his necessity, than to support tlic sloth and wickedness 
of monks. It is pAnt^ in Speed, 1038, and Herbert, 480. 
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consulted a convocation of the clergy sitting at 
Pontefract,® proposed their demand^ to the royal 
commissioners. They required that heretical 
books should be suppressed, and that heretical 
bishops, and temporal men of their sect, should 
either be punished according to law, or try their 
quarrel with the pilgrims by battle: that the 
statutes of uses, and treason of wards, with those 
which abolished the papal authority, bastardized 
the princess Mary," suppressed the monasteries, 
and gave to the king the tenths and first fruits 
of benefices, should be repealed : that Cromwell 
the vicar general, Audeley the chancellor, and 
Rich the attorney general, should be punished 
as subverters of the law, and maintainors of 
heresy ; that Lee and Layton, the visitors of the 
northern monasteries, should be prosecuted for 
extortion, peculation, and other abominable acts; 
that no man, residing north of the Trent, should 
be compelled by subpoena to appear at any 
court but at York, unless in matters of allegi- 
ance ; and that a parliament should be shortly 
held in some convenient place, as at Nottingham 


Their answers to the questions proposed to them may be seen 
in Strype, i. App. 179. Wilk. iii. 812. 

^ On tliis account, to get rid of Mary, the king determined to 
make her a nun (a proof that he had not yet resolved to abolish all 
monasteries and convents): and sent Wriotheslcy to sound her in- 
clination. She answered that she would rather remain as she was, 
but should be always ready to obey bis orders. Syllog. Epii. 
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CHAP, or York. These demands were instantly re-’ 
. .. jected by the duke, as Avas an offer of pardon, 

clogged with exceptions, by theinsurgents. The 
latter immediately recalled such of their par- 
tisans as had left their camp; their numbers 
, multiplied daily : and Norfolk, who dreaded the' 

result of an attack, fotind it necessary to nego- 
ciate both with his sovereign, and his opponents. 
It is sup- At lengdi he subdued the obstinacy of each: 
passed. Henry offered, the insurgents accepted, an 
unlimited pardon, with an understanding that 
their giievances should be shortly and patiently 
discussed in the })arliament to be assembled at 
• York.^‘ But the king, freed from his apprehen- 


1537. 

Feb. 


Sions, neglected to redeem his promise; and 
within two months the pilgrims were .again 


under arms. Now, however, the duke, who lay 


with a more numerous force in the heart of the 


country, was able to intercept their communi- 
cations, and to defeat all their measures. They 
failed in two successive attempts to surprise 
Hull and Carlisle ; the lord Darcy, Robert Askc, 
and most of the leaders were taken, sent to Lon- 
don, and executed : the others were hanged by 
scores at York, Hull, and Carlisle ; and at length, 
when resistance had ceased, and the royal re- 
June., sentment had been satisfied, tranquillity Avas 


See Hardwick's State Papers, p. ?8, 29, &c. Henry thought 
his honour would be much touched, if lie granted them a free*- 
pardon.’* On thii|^ccount he was very peevish with the ^cluke. 
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restored by the proclamation of a general par 
don.® 


CHAP. 

IV, 


Henry enjoyed at the same .time the satis- Pole’s le- 
faction of having defeated the policy of the court 


of Rome. To avoid the storm which he had 


foreseen, Reginald Pole had sought and found a 
tranquil retreat in tlie north of Italy. He liad 
spent two years in the prosecution of his studies, 
when, at the suggestion of his friend Contaiini, *535. 
the papal minister, he was invited by Paul III. 
to visit the Vatiean. To deter him from the 


journey, not only his mother and brothers, but 
Cromwell and his friends in England, wrote to 
him in the most earnest terms: and shortly 
afterwards the two houses of parliament, pro- 
bably at the dcsii’c of Henry, attempted in a 
common letter to dissuade him from accepting 
preferment in the papal court.*’ The first shook, 
but did not subdue, his resolution: the second Oct. lo. 
arrived too late. Pole, indeed, aware that he 
should make the king his implacable . enemy, 
and expose his family to the resentment of an 


Herbert, 489. 

Neve (Animad. on Philips, 249) ridicules the idea of buch a 
letter : but Pole in his answer directed to the parliament says cx- 
pres^y, Litcras omnium vestrum nominibus siibscriptas, PoL £p. i. 
179. As no parliament was then sitting, 1 conceive that like the 
letter formerly sent to Clement Vll. it was subscribed by the lords, 
and by a few commoners in the name of tb6 lower house. Pole’s 
answer was addressed to parliament, because he understood Uiat it 
was to Mumble at York, m the^thof 
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CHAP, unprincipled sovereign, at first refused every 
. ^ offer : but ne yielded after a long resistance to 

the persuasion of his friend, and the command 
Dee. 23. of the pontiff: accepted about Christmas the 
* dignity of cardinal ; and before two months had 
elapsed, was uncxpeetedly named to a very deli- 
cate but dangerous mission. 

A notion prevailed that the insurrection in 
the northern counties had made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of the king of England, and 
that during the parliament, which he had pro- 
mised to convene at York, means might be 
successfully employed to reconcile him with the 
apostolic sec. The imperial cabinet strongly 
recommended that the charge of opening and 
conducting this negociation should be intrusted 
to Pole : the French ambassador concurred 
1537. and the English cardinal was appointed legate 
Feb. 15. ijgyQnd the Alps. His instructions ordered him 
first to exhort Cliarlcs and Francis to sheath 
their swords a^nst each other, and employ 
them only against the Turks, then to announce 
the pope's intention of convoking a general 
council, and lastly to proceed to tlie Netherlands, 
where he should fix his residence, unless cir- 
cumstances should induce him to visit his own 
country. The moment his appointment was 
known in England, Cromwell, whose enmity to 
him was not inferior to that of Henry, told Lati- 


^ PoL Ep. ii. S4, 35. 
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.mcr. that he would make the cardinal throuffh^^HAJ.*. 

7 ‘ ^ IV” 

vexation “ cat his own heart.” As * ^on as Pole '-v-^ 
had entered France, the English ambassador, in 
virtue of an article in the alliance between the 
two crowns, required that he should be delivered 
up, and sent a prisoner to England: and the 
king, though he indignantly rejected the de- 
mand, I’equestcd Pole by a private messenger, April 
not to ask for an audience, but to prosecute liis 
journey with the utmost expedition. lie soon 
reached Cambray : but Henry’s agent had al- 
ready terrified the court of Brussels, and the 
queen regent refused him permission to cuter 
the imperial territory. At the same time the 
king of England proclaimed him a traitor, fixed' 
a price of fifty thousand crowns on his head, and 
ofi’ered the emperor in exchange for the person 
of the cardinal an auxiliary force of four thou- 
sand men dming his campaign against France.^' 
Alarmed by the danger to which he was exposed 
at Cambray, Pole repaired, un^r the protection 7. 
of an escort, to Liege : and in August was re- Aug, 'oi. 
called to Rome. It has been said that in ac- 
cepting this mission, he sought to induce the 
emperor and king of France to make war upon 
Henry, and that he even indulged a hope of 
being able to obtain the crown for himself, as a 
descendant of the house of York. These chargea 


" Dudiith Vh. Pol. N®. y, BeCftteUii' inter Ep; Poll, v, 3 ^. 
Ep. Pot ii. p. 43. 48. 35. 

voii. VI. z 
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CHAP.« are satisfactorily refuted by his ofiicial and con- 
iidential correspondence but at the same time 
it is plam that one of his objects was to confirm 
by his residence in Flanders the attachment of 
the northern counties to the ancient fiiith ; to 
supply, if it were necessary, the leaders of the 
malcontents with money; and to obtain for 
them the favour and protection of the neigh- 
bouring powers."^ Hence it will not excite sur- 
prise, if Henry, who had formerly been the bene- 
factor of Pole, looked on him from this moment 
as an enemy, and pui'sued him ever afterwards 
with the most implacable hatred. 

Dissolu- The northera insurrection, instead of securing 
greater thc Stability, accelerated the ruin of the remain- 
nuniasic jjjg monasteries. The more opulent of these 
establishments had been spared, as was" pre- 
tended, on account -of their superior regularity: 
and of the many convents of friars no notice 
at all had been taken, probably because, as they 
‘ ; could not pos^H| landed property, little plunder 
was to be de^red from their suppression. A 
charge however, was now made, that the monks 
in thc northern counties had encouraged their 


^ See his letter to the cardinal of Carpi (ii. 33)9 to ^ tlie.,.{iope 
(ii. 46)9 to Edward VI. (tom. iv. 337)9 to Cromwell or Tunstal 
from Cambray (Burnet, iii. 125. Strype, 1. app. 918) ; and another 
from Throckmorton, a gentleman in hts suite, but the same 
time in the pay of Cromwell (Cleop. £. vi. 333). The reports of 
Throckmorton were so favoumble to the cardin^t sincerity 

was suspectedy^i^lie^wdeatMni^ 

J* Pol. £p. u. Motum* prslim. 
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tenants to join in the pilgrimage of grace : and 
a commission, under the presidency of the carl 
of Sussex, was appointed to investigate their 
conduct. As a fidr specimen of the proceedings, 

I will describe the surrender of the great monas- 
tery of Furness. All the members of theo^- Of Fm- 
munity, with the tenants and servants, were suc- 
cessively examined in private: and the residt 
of a protracted inquiry was that, though two 
monks were committed to Lancaster castle, 
nothing could be discovered to criminate either 
the abbot or the brotherhood. The commission- 
ers proceeded to Whalley : and a new summons 
compelled the abbot of Furness to rc-appear 
before them. A second investigation was insti- 
tuted, and the result wac the same. In these 
circumstances, says the earl in a letter to Henry, 
which is still extant, “ devising with inyselef, yf 
one way would not serve, how and by what 
means the said monks might be ryd from the 

jpjjr.tlre same 
leasur,. I^deter- 
mined to assay him as of myself, whether he 
“ would be contented to surrender giff and 
graunt unto (you) your heirs and assigans the 
" sayd monastery : which thingso opened to the 
“ abbot farely, we found him of a very facile 
and ready mynde to follow iny advice in that 
behalf.’* A deed was accordingly offered him 
to sign, in which . 


** said abbey, and conseque: 

“ might be at your graceoirit' 



i5i7. 
April 5. 
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. CHAP. « king of the brethren of the said abbey,” he, in 
> discharge of his conscience, gave and surren- 
dered to Henry all the title and interest which 
he possessed in the monastery of Furness, its 
lands and its revenues. Officers were imme- 
diately dispatched to take possession in the 
name of the king ; the commissioners followed 
[April H. with the abbot in their company; and in a few 
days the whole community ratified the deed of 
its superior. The history of Furness is the his- 
toiy of Whallcy, and of the other great abbeys in 
the north. They were visited under pretext of 
the late rebellion : and by one expedient or 
other were successively wrested from the pos- 
sessors, and transferred to the crown.^'* 

Prorfe*!- Thc succcss of the earl of Sussex and his col- 
viMtors. leagues, stimulated thc industry of thc com- 
missioners in thc southern districts. For four 
years they proceeded from house to house, so- 
liciting, requiring, compelling the inmates to 
submit to the, jcpyal pleasure : and each week, 
frequently each nay of thc week, was marked by 
the surrender of one or several of these esta- 
blishments. To accomplish their purpose, they 
first tried the milder expedient of pei*suasion. 
Large and tempting offers were held out to the 
abbot and the leading members of thc brother- 
hood: and the lot of those who ^d already 


See the’ original papers, in the British Museum (Cleop, E. iv. 
lllr 244. 246), copied and puhiishod by West in his History of 
Purness, App. x. (4, 5, 6, 7.) 
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complied, the scanty pittances assigned to the CHAP, 
refractory, and the ample pensions granted to v i 
the more obsequious, operated on their minds 


as a v/arning and an inducement.*' But where 


persuasion failed, recourse was had to severity 
and intimidation. !••. The superior and his 
monks, the tenants, servants, and neighbours, 
were sul^jectcd to a minute and rigorous exami- 
nation :* each was exhorted, was commanded to 
accuse the other; and every groundless tale, 
every malicious insinuation, was carefully col- 
lected and recorded. 2". The commissioners 


called for the accounts of the house, compared 
the expenditure with the receipts, scrutinized 
every article with an eye of susjncion and hos- 
tility, and required the production of all the 
monies, plate, and jewels. 3“. They proceeded 
to search the librar}' and the private rooms for 
papers and books: and the discovery of any 
opinion or treatise in favour of the papal supre- 
maey, or of the validity of Henry’s first mar- 


The pensions to the superiors appear to have varied from 260/. 
to 6/. per annum. The priors, of cells received generally VJL A 
few, whose services had merited the distinction, obtained 20/. To 
the other monks were allottetl pensions of six, four, or two pounds, 
with a small sum to each at his departure, to provide for his im- 
mediate wants. Tlie pensions to nuns averaged about 4/. It 
should,* however, be observed that these sums were not in reality 
so small as they appear, as money was probably at that period of 
ten times more value than it is now» It wa}» provided that each 
pensioEfc^^hould cease, as pre^ 

ferment of equal value. 
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riage, was taken as a sufficient proof of adhesion 
V— to the king’s enemies, and of disobedience to the 
statutes of the realm.®® The general result was 
a real or fictitious charge of immorality, or pecu- 
lation, or high treason. But many sujieriors, 
before the termination of the inquiry, deemed it 
prudent to obey the royal pleasure : some, urged 
on the one hand by fear, on the other by scru- 
ples, resigned their situations, and were re- 
placed by successors of more, easy and accom- 
modating loyalty: and the obstinacy of the 
refractory monks and abbots was punished with 
imprisonntent during the king’s pleasure. But 

These transactions arc thus dcscril*ed by Catherine Biilkcley, 
abbess of Godslow, in a letter to Cromwell. “ Dr* London is sod- 
‘‘ denlyc conimyd unto me with a gr'^at rowte with him, and doth 
“ llirctcn me and my sisters, saying that he hath the king’s com- 
“ mission to su|ipress this house spyte of my tethe. When I 
** shewyd him plaync that I wolde never surrender to his hande, 
“ being an awnryent eneniye, now he begins to inirelc me, and in- 
“ vcglc my sisters one by one, otherwise than I ever herde tell 
“ that the king’s subjects had been hanilelyd : ' and here tarycth, 
ani ctmtyniielh to my grctc coste and charges, and will not take 
nij^nswcrc, that 1 will not surrender, till I know the king’s gra- 
** cions commandment, or your good lordship's.*. . .And notwith- 
standing, that Dr. Ixindon like an imtrewe man, hath informed 
“ your lord.ship that I am a spoiler and a waster, your good lord- 
ship shall know that the contrarie is trewe ; for I have not 
“ alienatyd one halporthe of the goods of this monasterie moveable 
“ or immoveable.” Cleop. E. iv. p. 2S8. Of this Dr. London, 
Fuller says, “ He was no great saint: for ailerwards he was pub- 
** liciy convicted of perjury, and adjudged to ride with his face to 
“ tlie horse-taik at, Windsor apd Ockingbani” (p. 314): to which 
may be to,dp public penance at 

Oijford fer and daugbo 

ter. Strype, i. 377. ‘ r . 
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tbe lot of these was calculated to temfy their CHAP, 
brethren. Some, like the Carthusians confined 
in Newgate, were left to perish through hunger, 
disease, and neglefct ; others, like the abbots of 
Colchester, Reading, and Glastonbury, were 
executed as felons or traitors.®' 

During these proceedings, the religious bo- Monastic 
dies, instead of uniting in their common defence, icXd'in 
seem to have awaited singly their fate with the 
apathy of despair. A few houses only, through 
the agency of their friends, sought to purchase 
the royal favour with offers of money and lands: 
but the rajaaeity of the king refused to accept a 
part when the whole was at his mercy : and a 
bill was brought into parliament, vesting in the issp. 
crowm all the property moveable and iminovc- 
jvble of the monastic establishments, whieli either 
had alrcady been, or should hereafter be sup- 
pressed, abolished, or surrendered. The advo- 
cates of the measure painted its advantages in 


The fate of these Carthusians is thus announced to Cronweil 
in a letter from Bed.yl, one of llic visitors. My very good lord, 
after my most hearty comnicndations — It shjdl please your lord- 
ship to understand that the jnonks of the Charter-house here at 
** London, committed to Newgate for their treacherous behaviour 
continued against tlie king’s grace, be alni^t dispatched by the 
hand of God, as it may appear to you by this bill enclosed. 
*• Wlierefore, considering their behaviour, and thw whole matter, 
I am not sorry : but would that all such as love not the klng^s 
highness, and his worldly honour, wece in likeca^e. There be 
departed^ Greenwood, Davye, S^ie, feersbn^ Grene. There bo 
** .at the pome of death, 
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CHAP, the most fjiscinating colours. It would put an 
V V' ^ end to pauperism and taxation : it would enable 
the king to create and support earls, barons, 
and knights ; to Avage war in future Avithout any 
additional burden to the people; and to free 
the nation from all apprehension of danger from 
foreign enmity or internal discontent.®® 

The house of ]oi*ds at that ])eriod contained 
tAA’enty-eight abbots, and the tAA'o priors of Co- 
ventry and of St. John of Jerusalem. Though 
the fate AA'liieli aAvaited them AA'as plainly hinted 
in the bill itself, not one dared to open his 
mouth in opposition : and before the succeeding 
session their respective houses had ceased to 
exist, and AAuth the houses their right to the 
peerage. If, hoAA'^cA'er, the peojdc flattered them- 
selves Avith the benefits promised by the sup- 
porters of the bill, the delusion quickly vanished, 
rauperism Avas found to increase : the monastic 
property AA’as laA’ishly stpiandercd among the 
parasites of the court : the king solicited some 
compensation for the expense AA'hicli it had cost 
him to reform the religion of the state; and 
Avithin twelve mouths a subsidy of tAvo tenths 
Wiiv 8. fiftecr^ths Avas extorted by him, from 

the reluctant gratitude of his parliament.*® 


^ Coke, Inst, iv, 44. Strype, i. 211. 272. 

.fuurnajs, 110, 111, 135. See also the preface, to Stow l»y 
llowts* iVccording iw Bale, an ;^rclent reformer, ** A great part of 
illis treasure ^ f Upholding of dice-playings niaak- 

** iiig, and lanquetling: yea/' he adds, « (X would 1 could 
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By the spring of the year 1540 all the mo- CHAP, 
nastic establishments in the kingdom had been 
torn from the possession of the real owners by 
forced and illegal surrenders.®^ To soften the 
odium of the measure much has been said of the 
immorality practised, or supposed to be prac- 
tised, within the monasteries. It is not in . 
human nature that in numerous societies of 
men, all should be equally virtuous. The monks 
of different descriptions amounted to many 
thousands ; and in such a multitude there must 
have existed individuals, whose conduct was a 
disgrace to their profession. But when this has 
been conceded on the one hand, it ought to be 
admitted on the othcf, that the charges against 


“ just occasion speak it) briliing, wli..,., and swearing/' Bale 
apnd Strype, i. 046. 

^ As soon as an abbe^y was surrendered, 1®. ihe con)mis.sioncrs 
broke it.s seal, and assigned pensions to tlie members. 9". 'J'he 
p?ate and jewels were reserved for ihc king ; the 'furniture and 
goods were sold ; and the money was paid into the augmentation 
office, lately established for that very purpose. 3®. The abbot’s 
lodgings and the offices were Iclt standing for the convenience of 
the next occupant : the church, cloisters, and apartments for the 
monks were stripped of the lead and every saleable article, and 
then left to lali in ruins. Burnet, i. Kcc. 151. 4®. The lands were 
by degrees alienated from the crown by gift, sale, or exchange. 
From a commission in Rymer (xiv. 633.) it appears that the lands 
sold at twenty, the buildings at fifteen years' purchase : the buyers 
were to hold of the crown, paying a reserved rent, equal to one 
tenth of the usual rent. 5*'. The annual revenue of ail the sup* 
pressed houses amounted to 14(?;914/. 1^. pjd., about the onc-and* 
twentieth part of the whole rental of ^ kingdom, if Hume be 
correct in taking that it ihlUions. See note (£) at 
the end of the Tohitne. ' ” 
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CHAP, them are entitled to very little credit. They arc 
- « ex parte statements, to which the accused had 

no opportunity of replying : their object was to 
silence inquiry and sanctify injustice : and they 
were made by men, of whom some were not 
immaculate charactcra themselves,*® all were 
stimulated to invent and exaggerate, both by 
the known rapacity of the king, and by their 
own prospects of personal interest.** There is, 
however, one fact, which to me appears decisive 
on the subject. Of all the monastic bodies, 
perhaps the monks of Christchurch have suffered 
the nio.st in reputation : they are charged with 
habitually indulging the most immoral and 
shameful propensities. Yet, when archbishop 
Cranmer named the clergy for the service of his 
cathedral, he selected from these very men no 
fewer than eight prebendaries, ten minor Canons, 
nine scholars, and two choristers. From his 
long residence in Canterbury he could not be 
ignorant of their previous conduct : from respect 
for his own character, he would not surround 


As Lontlon, mentioned in note ^0 ; and Bedyl, mentioned in 
note 51, u’ho, from a letter of one of his colleagues (Fuller, 315), 
appears to have been an artful but profligate man. If wc believe 
the northern insurgents, Layton and Lee were not much better. 

See Cleop. B. iv. lOC. 213. When Gifford gave a fatvourable 
character of one house, the king niuiutained that he had been 
bribed. The reader may see the vices ascribed to the monks of 
some houses in Strype, i. 952^257 ^ or Cleop. B* m 124. 127. 131. . 
134* 147 ; mi Ibtlesii iA 2i0. 
257.269. 
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hmiself with meii addicted to the most disr 
graceful vices.*’' ' — 

To lull his own conscience, or to silence the New bi- 
murmurs of his subjects, Henry resolved to LTbiub- 
appropriate a portion of the spoil to the ad- 
vancement of religion ; and for that pui^osc was 
authorized by act of parliament, to establish 
new bishoprics, deaneries, and colleges, aird to 
endow them with adequate revenues out of tire 
lands of the suppressed monasteries. He seems 
to have frequently amused himself with this pro- 
ject. From papers still extant in his own hand, 
it appears that plans were devised, the revenues 
fixed, the incumbents appointed on paper : but 
when he attempted to execute the design, un- 
foreseen diflScultics arose; his donations to 
others had already alienated the greater part of 
the property ; his own wants I’cquircd the deten- 
tion of the remainder. Out of eighteen, the 
number originally intended, oilly six episcopal 
sees, those of Westminster, Oxford, Peter- 
borough, Bristol, Chester and Gloccster, were 
established: and even these were at first so 
scantily endowed, that the new prelates for 
some years enjoyed little more than a nominal 
income,*® At the same time the king converted 
fourteen abbeys and priories into cathedral and 


’’’ See Stevens, Monast. i. 386, Also Brown Willis, i. 37, 
Uarmei^ 47. Hcame, pref. to ^ec, A]^id. to l.el. Collect, p. 84. 

Jonn»l8,113. 

748,754. 
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^1^*' collegiate churches, attaching to each a dean 
' — and a certain number of prebendaries : but was 
careful to retain for himself a portion of the 
original possessions, and to impose on the chap- 
ters the obligation of contributing annually a 
certain sum to the support of the resident poor, 
and another for the repair of tlic highways.** 
Thus he continued to the end of his reign, 
taking from the church with one hand, and 
restoring with the other, but taking largely and 
restoring sparingly, extorting from the more 
wealthy prelates exchanges of lands and advow- 
sons, and in return occasionally endowing a 
rectory or re-establishing a charitable founda- 
tion, Still his treasury was empty: tlic only 
individuals who profited by the pillage, were the 
men whom he had lately raised to office, and 
rank, whose importunities never ceased, and 
whose rapacity could never be satisfied. 

Doctrine ju. From the abolition of the papal authority 

of the _ _ 

English to tlic dosc ot Hcnry s reign, the creed of the 

cijurcl). gijurch of England depended on the theological 
caprice of its supreme head. The clergy were 
divided into two opposite factions, denominated 
the men of the old and the new learning. Tlie 
chief of the fomicr was Gardiner bishop of 

They were Canterbury, Rochester, Westminster, Winchester, 
Bristol, Glocesler, Worcester, Chester, Burton-upon-Trent, Car- 
lisle, Durham, Thornton, Peterborough, and Ely. The dean and 
cliaptcr of Canterbury were enjomed to give annually to the poor 
100/., towards the highways 4ot The others were rated in pro- 
portion. Rym. XV. tr. ^ - 
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Winchester, who Avas ably supported by Lee <^HAr. 
archbishop of York, Sjtokesley bishop of London, 

Tunstai of Durham, and Clarke of Bath and 
Wells. The latter acknowledged for their lead- 
ers, Crannier archbishop of (Canterbury, Shaxtoii 
of Saruin, Latimer of Worcester, and Fox of 
Hereford. These could depend on the pbwerful 
intei’cst of (/'romwell the vicar general, and of 
Audeley the lord chancellor: those on that of 
the duke of Norfolk, and of AYriothcsley tlie 
premier secretary. But none of the })relates, 

Avannly as they might be attached to their own 
opinions, aspired to the palm of martyrdom. 

They possessed little of that firmness of mind, 
of that high .and unbending spirit, which gene- 
rally eliaraeterizcs the leaders of religious par- 
ties : but were always ready to suppress, or even 
to abjure, their real sentiments at the command 
of their wayward and imperious master. If, on 
the one hand, Gardiner and his associates, to 
avoid the royal displeasure, consented to re- 
nounce the papal supremacy, and to subscribe 
to every successive innovation in the established 
creed; Cranmer and his friends on the other 
submitted with equal wealeness to teach doc- 
trines which they disapproved, to practise a 
worship which they deemed idolatrous or super- 
stitious, and to consign men to the stake for the 
open profession of tenets, Avhich, there is reason 
to suspect, they thexnselv^ inwardly believed. 

HenryC^ infallibility ccmtinually oscillated be- 
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CHAP, twoen tlie two parties. If his hostility to the 
court of Rome led him to incline towards the 
men of the new learning, he was quickly brought 
back again by his attachment to those doctrines, 
which he had formerly maintained in his con- 
troversy M'ith Luther. The bishops on both 
sides acted with equal caution. They ca cfully 
studied the inclinations of the king, song’ r by 
the most ser\'ile submission to win liis 
fidcncc, and employed all their vigil'ne., fo 
defeat the intrigues, and to unf’ennine ;hc ere "t 
of their adversaries. 


Attempt- Though the refusal of the (ienntin reiurnn*rs 
of the****' to approve of the divorce hat! not eontribuft'' ro 
thc*<^*r-* that unfavourable imj)ression, which had 

man re- bccii originally made on the king’s mind by the 
formers. Luthcr; his subsequent (:Jeclion 

from the sec of Home, pron ’)ted him to st'^k 
an union with those, who for so many yetirs had 
set at dehance the authority and .^ensfiros o- rito 
pontifiF. The formation of the eonfedcr -'-y at 
1529 . Torgau,®* had been followed bv the tnei of 
Spire : and six princes ivith fourteen cities had 
signed a formal protest againt the decree of that 
assembly.®' It was in vain that at the next diet 


See clmpter ii p. 149. 

This instrument displays in strong colours the intolerance of 
the first reformers. Tiie decree among ether things forbad any 
•person, layman or ecclesiastic, to employ violence art' constraint in 
matters of. religion, to abolish. the mass by force, 'jr to prohibit, 
command, or oompel any one to assist at it. I'hcy replied, that 
they could not oemseat to this article : that conscience fonced them 
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of Augsburg, Charles endeavoured to appease CHAP, 
the protestants by condescension, or to intlini- 
date them by menaces. They presented to him 1530. 
a confession of their faith ; refused to subniit to 
his determination; concluded a new confede- 
racy at Sinalcald ; and wrote a defence of th^ 
proc\ 'dings to the kings of England and France. 

Jh>iJi !.-iiu'ncd coinplimcntary answers; and the 
lu.r ’• III l.j.SS invited to his court Mclanctlion, 
tii- most learned and moderate of the new 
t icliers The moment the intelligence was 
<•' .i.jace tt. Tleniy, ho dispatched letters 
aijii iiihL to Cermany, and in the 

iv ,i j)luc<. to j‘uris; those to intercept Melanc- 
;l .'0 on his journey, these to prevail on him,' if 
hv. l)!ul : vaelu'd I ’l'ance, to proceed without inter- 
riiptioi) lo iMigliuid.'’- What might be the kings 
it vve eidl'- to conjecture; but the elector 
•>' >..AO;iy was persuaded by the policy or jea- 
i< i. > oi Lull,..', to detain Melancthon within 
hi'! r, reir i;)!'} . Soon afterwards Henry sent 
to .ao 'iron, slant [ninecs at Smalcald an era- 
bass), c >i;f-.isiing of the bishop of Hereford, 
arr Ik! aei u Heath, and Dr. Barnes, to represent 
to tl.v ;r. tluvt, as both he and they had defied the 
authority of the pontiff, it might be for their 


toabolibh t!v' nor would they permit any of their eubjeets 
to be preseui^ 'ti it. (Sleidan, 1. vi. p. 80.) it was 'from this pro* 
testation, liiut the rofurmers acquired the name of protestants. 

** Mr. Coxe has printed tbe^erigiiwl Imets in hiaJife of Melano 
lhonip.3n.384. 
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CHAP. 

IV. 

Dec. 85. 


mutual interest to join in one common confe- 
deracy. JJut the Gormans, assuming a lofty tone, 
required that he should subscribe to their confes- 
sion of faith, and should advance, partly as a loan, 
partly as a present, the sum of one hundred, 
or if it were necessary, of two hundred thousand 
crowns; and as a reward for his compliance, 
ottered to him the title of head of the league, 
and promised iK»t to obey any decrees of the 
bishop of Rome, nor to acknowledge any council 
convoked by the pontilf without the consent of 
the king. Henry took a long interval to reply; 
and eonsidted Gardiner, at that time his ambas- 
sador in France, who, anxious to wean his sove- 
reign from this heterodox connexion, oj)poscd 
the demands of the princes with much art and 
ability. Why was Henry, he asked, to s..b.seribc 
to their confession of faith? Had he emanci- 


pated himself from the usurped authority of the 
pontilf, to put his neck under the yoke of the 
German divines ? “ It would be rather a change 
“ of a bond of dependence, than a riddance 
“ thereof.” Tlie word of God authorized the 


king to make all necessary rcfbnnation in reli- 
gious matters: but now his hands were to be 
tied, till he should ask and obtain the consent 
of the princes at Smalcald. In the next place 
those princes were incompetent to conclude 
such a league. The emperor was tlie head of 
the German, on the same grounds as Hemy 
was the head of the English, church : nor could 
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the subjects of the one lawfully make religious CHAP, 
treaties with a foreign prince, with greater right « — jLt 
than those of the other. At all events the king 
ought to r^uire from them as [)reliminaiy con- 
cessions, the appi'obation of his divorce, and the 
acknowledgment of his supremaey : two points 
to which Gardiner well knew that the Germans 
Avould never accede. Had he been present. It fails, 
there can be little doubt that, by thus aj)pcaling 
to the king’s favourite prejudices, he would have • 
broken off the negociation altogether: as it was, i-'SC- 
Henry replied by thanking them for their good 
udll, and consenting to aid them with money 
on certain conditions ; but he required that a 
deputation of German divines should previously 
repair to England, and in conjunction with the 
English theologians should fix the firm basis of 
a thorough reformation. After some discussion, April 24. 
Melancthon, with certain divines, received an 
order to visit Henry ; but the order Was revoked 
as soon as the unfortunate end of Anne Bo 1 c}ti 
was knowm in Germany.^ The reformers sus- 
pected that the king was not sincere in his 
religious professions; and that now, when the 
original cause of dissension was removeii, he 
would seek a reconciliation with both the em- 
peror and the pontiff.® 

- ' - — i -- 

^ Se6 Collier, u. Records, p, S3, add Strjpe, i. Rec. 157 — :6S. In 
a leuof written by Cromwell he. says, ** The lung 

" knowing himseR to Eiatope,belbongiit’ 
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CHAP, ^on afterwards the lower house of convo- 
cation denounced to flic higher, fifty*nine pro- 
iortrine.”^ positions extracted froih the publications of dif- 
ferent reformed writers. The subject instantly 
attracted the notice of the head of the church: 
and Henry witli the aid of his theologians com- 
piled a book of “ Articles,” which was presented 
to the convocation by Cromwell, and subscribed 
by him and the other members. It may be di- 
vided into three parts. The first declares that 
the belief of the Apostles’ creed, the Nicenc 
creed, and the Athanasian creed, is necessary 
for salvation: the lecond explains the three 
great sacraments of baptism, penance, and the 
altar, and pronounces them the ordinary means 
of justification: the third teaches that, though 
the use of images, the honouring of the saints, 
the soliciting of their intercessiem, and the usual 
ceremonies in the service, have not in them- 
selves the power to rbmit sin, or justify the soul, 
3K:t they are highly profitable, and ought to be 
retained. — ^Throughout the work Henry’s attach- 
ment to the ancient fiiith is most manifest: and 
the only concession which he makes to the men 
of the new learning, is the order for the removal 
of abuses, with perhaps the omission of a few 
controverted subjects. The vicar, gen^i^’ im- 
mediatefy issued injunctiems, in, (he nanvejpf the 


ft became iwt teopeted ^ejr ahoul d 

** submit to him.” Burnet, iii. 
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king, that the Articles*' shoald be read to the 
peoplc'in the chinreh^B without aaj. eominent : 
and that until the next Michaelmas^ nOi Clergy- 
man should presume to preach in public,' luiless 
he were a bishop, or spoke in the presence of a 
bishop, or were licensed to teach in the cathedral 
at the peril of the bisliop.** * . ^ 

By these Articles Henry had now fixed the 
landmarks of English orthodoxy: for tlie better 
information of his sutjjccts, he ordered the con- 
vocation to set forth a plain and sincere expo- 
“ sition of doctrine.” *1116 taslc was accomplished 
by the publication of a work entitled, “The godly 
and pious Institution of a Cfari^ian Man,” 
subscribed by the mchbishops, bishops, ardb- 
deacons, and certain doctors of canon and civil 
law, and pronounced by them to accord “ in a)l 
** things with the very true meaning of scrip- 
** ture.”® It explains in succession the creed, the 
seven sacraments, which it divides, into flihiee c^ 
a higher add four of a low^ order, the ten eom- 
xnandmentSjthe pater noster and av^Maiia, justi- 
fication and puigatory . It is ' chiefly remarkable 
for the earnestness with which it refuseis salva- 
tion to all persons out of the paleof the Catholic 
dmrcb, del^ the supremacy of the^pontiff; and 
Inculcates passive obedience to> ’the . king. It 
teaches Ihht no cause whatever^caai authorixe 
the^s^bject to draw the aimrdagainsthis piiiiee: 

“ WilL Con. tii. 80*~W < » Jl;id. 8S0. 

2 A S 


SSS 


CHAP. 

IV. 



Institulion 
of a Chris- 
tian. 

1537. 
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Lutlieraji 
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l.>38. 

May. 


Aug. 5. 


that sovereigns are accountable to God alone : 
and that the only remedy against oppression is 
to pray that God would change the heart of the 
dcsjjot, and induce him to make a right use of 
his power.*® 

The design of a conference between the Eng- 
lish and German divines was soon afterwards 
revived, chiefly at the instigation of C'ranmer. 
Had the archbishop openly called in question 
any of ‘‘ the Articles” lately determined by 
Henry, he would probably have paid with his 
head the forfeit of his j)re8uraption : but he con- 
ceived that foreigners might venture to defend 
their own creed without giving offence; and 
flattered himself with the hope that their reason- 
ing might make impression on the thcologicsd 
obstinacy of the king. Burkhard, vice-chan- 
cellor to the elector of Saxony, Boyneburg, 
doctor of laws, and Myconius, superintendent 
of Saxe«-Gotha, arrived in England in the spring 
of 1538 ; and frequent conferences were held 
betweejd them and a commission of divines ap- 
pointed by Henry. But the policy of Cranmer 
was disappointed. His German missionaries 
were not deficient in zeal or learning, but it was 
their lot to labour on an ungrateful soil. As a 
last effort they laid before the king a detailed 
statement of the reasons, on which they grounded 
their demand of the concession of the cup to 


*• C^Uier, ii. 1S9-->148. 
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the laity, of the abrogation of private masses, CHAP, 
and of the permission of marriage to the priest- »... v ' * 
hood. 

Heniy, calling to his aid tKe bishop of Dur- 
ham, condescended to answer their arguments, 
and in conclusion thanked them for their^trou- 
ble, granted them pcrmissioir to return home, 
and promised to bear honourable testimony to 
their learning, zeal, and talents.*' 

llicir departure was a severe mortification to Destwe- 
the men of the new doctrine. Still, however, *'i"rines. 
the spirit of innovation continued to make a 
slow but steady progress ;* and, though it might 
not keep pace with their wishes, afforded them 
grounds to hope for a favourable rqsult. The 
king redeemed his pledge of “ the removal of 
“ abuses." By his order a number of holidays 
was abolished, which he considered superfiuons, 
as far as regai’dcd religion, injurious, in as much 
as they restrained the industry of the people. 

Tlie clergy were enjoined .to admonish their 
parishioners^ tliat images were permitted only 
as books for the instruction of the unlettered r 
that to abuse them for any other pui'jmse .was 
idolatiy : and that tbie king intended . to remove 
wlmtevcr might be the “ occasion jpf so grettt an 
“ offciice toOod« and so gres^. a danger to the 
" souls jof his loving subject”?'* •Fbr.th^ puipose 

^ Both papers are printed by Burn^ L Addenda, p. 

See the same 

^ Wilidns, of the principal roodsy 
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CHAP, shrines were demolished ; genuine or supposi- 
' — ^ tious relies were burnt; the most celebrated 
roods and images were broken into fragments 
or given to the ’flames. To make the greater 
ini|)ression the royal agents conducted their 
o})erations with much paiadc and solemnity, and 
employed every engine to detect and expose 
the real or pretended frauds, by which the de- 
votion of the people had been attracted towards 
particular churches. Whatever credit may be 
due to reports originating with men, whose 
great object it was to bring tlie rcligious orders 
into disrepute, and to terrify them into the sur- 
render of their property,® there is one proceed- 

ealied Darvrli Gatimren, was brought from Wales to London to be 
employed at the execution of Dr. Fuicst) an obhcrvant friar; be- 
cause there was an old baying, that it would one day burn a forest. 
To Forest the refonticd writers give but an indifferent character : 
while the catholics praise him us a man of extraordinary virtue, 
lie had been confessor to queen Catharine : had written against the 
supremacy ; was accused as a heretic of denying the gospel : and 
offered to submit to the decision of the church, but refused to sign 
a recantation which was offered to him. lie was suspended by the 
iniddie, and burnt at a slow fire kindled with the wood of tiie rood. 
I/atimcr preached from a pulpit: and the council attended to grant 
him u pardon^ if he would recant. The nature of his heresy is 
plain from tlm lines affixed to the gaHows : — 

“ Forest the friar, 

.That infamohs liar, 

That wilfully wjU be dead, ; 

In bis coatunuu^', * ^ \ 

The gospel doth deny, ^ ^ 

,The king to be supreme 

SeeSaxulers^ild^iilli^^ Jpuriiet,U4^^ Wood,Alhe- 

* Mcpst of these tales^d^nd irt 
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ing, which, on account of its singularity and ab- 
surdity, deserves the attention of the reader. 
It had been suggested that, as long as the name 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury should ‘remain in 
the calendar, men M'ould, be stimulated' by his 
example to brave the ecclesiastical authority of 
their sovereign. The king’s attorney was iliere- 
fore instructed to exhibit an information against 
him : and “ Thomas Becket, sometime arch- 
bishop of Canterbuiy,” w'as formally cited to 
appear in court, and answer to the charge. The 
interval of thirty days allowed by the canon law 
was suffered to elapse: still the saint neglected 
to quit the tomb in which he had repost for 
two centuries and a luilf : and judgment would 
have been given against him for default, had not 


CHAP. 

IV. 


15 ;; 8 . 
April SI. 


the king of his s|)ccial grace assigned him a 
council. The court sat at Westminster; the June u. 


attorney general and the 'advocate of the ac- 
cused were heard : and sentence whs finally pro- 
nounced, that Thomas, sometime archbishop of 
CahteAury, had been guilty of rebellicm, con- 
tumacy, and trea^n : that his bbheS should be 
publicly burnt, to admonish the living of their 
duty by the punishn^nt of tlie de^ ; and that the 
offerings winch had been niad^’ at Kis shrine, the 
personal property of the reputed sidnt, should be 
f<»(eited to the crown.” A-eoaoitinssion was ac- Aug. ii, 

of II PeleriM il^cse, 

«te'liia‘iea naitfeM: 
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CHAP cordingly issued : the sentence was executed in 
due form ; and the gold, silver, and jewels, the 
spoils obtained by the demolition of the shrine, 
were conveyed in two ponderous cotters to the 
roj'iii treasury. !Soon afterwards a proclamation 

Nov, 16. was published, stating that, forasmuch as it now 
clearly appeared, that Thomas Becket had been 
killed in a riot excited by liis own obstinacy and 
intemperate language, and Imd been afterwards 
canonized by the bishop of Rome as the cham- 
pion of his usurped authority, the king’s majesty 
thought it cxiicdicnt to declare to his loving sub- 
jects, that he was no saint, but rather a rebel 
and -traitor to his prince, and therefore strictly 
charged and commanded tliat he should not be 
esteemed or called a .saint, that all images and 
pictures of him siiould be destroyed, tlie festivals 
in his honour be abolished, and his name and 
remembrance be erased out of all books, under 
pain of his majesty’s indignation, and imprison- 
ment at hi.s grace’s pleasure.’’ 
lyndai’s In another, and more important point, the 
archbishop provctl equally fortunate. Some years 
had passed, since William Tyndal, a tutor in a 


citation and jndginant, made by foreigners, I inig|)t Im'c dmibtcd 
the authenticity of these instruments, were they not alluded to by 
tlie king in his proclamation of NoV. 16. ** Forasmuch as'it ap- 
pearcth n(H 0 ,W«tfr/y that Thomas,'' &c. (ibid; iiid bj'^aul 
111. in his bull of Dec^ ;L7. In jmlichim vocarit et coutii- 

nvdccni daninari, ac proditorein dcclarari fecerat. Ibid. B41. 

Wilk. Con.iii.:’^^ Anotber ftoiSlaination of similar import 
was issued in the no;Kt mdoith. Qurnet, 
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family of Glocestershire, but of suspicious or- 
thodoxy, had fled into the Netherlands, where 
he printed a version of the New Testament of 
his own composition. The book, as soon as it 
was imported, attracted the notice of archbishop 
Warham, who,- in a circular letter to the pre- 
lates of his province, ordered all the copies to 
be seized and destroyed, on the ground that it 
•was an unhuthful translation, adulterated with 
erroneous and scandalous opinions. Kut this 
attempt to suppress, promoted the sale of the 
work; the Old was added to the New Testa- 
ment ; and the hope of profit induced the Dutch 
printers to publish so many successive editions, 
that at length the king thought it his duty 
to interfere. Having previously consulted the 
bishops and a deputation of divines from each 
university, he published a proclamation, order- 
ing all persons to deliver up their copies of 
Tyndal’s version both of the Old and New Tes- 
taments : declaring, that in respect of the ma- 
lignity of the times, it was better that the scrip- 
tures should be explained by the learned than 
exposed ^to the misapprehension of the vulgar : 
and promising that, if it should hereafter appear 
that erroneous opinions were forsaken, and the 
.present version was destroyed, he would then 
proyijde a new translation by the joint labours of 
grtot^ learnirf,' and catholic peMoirs.” 


SAL 
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biblc. 

15S4. 
Dec. 19 . 




1509. 
Mov. 13. 


l^is promise was not forgotten by Cranmer, 
who liad witnessed the success with which so 
powerful a weapon had been wielded by the 
reformers m Germany- He often ventured to 
rccal it to the royal recollection : his endeavours 
were seconded by the petition of the convocation 
and the recommendation of Cromwell ; and 
Grafton and Whitechurch, two printers, ob- 
tained the royal licence to publish a folio edition 
of tlje Biblc in English. It bore the name of 
Hiomas Matthewe, a fictitious signature ; and 
was made up of the version by Tyndal, and of 
another by Coverdale, printed very lately, as it 
was thought, at Zurich. Injunctions were now 
issued, that a Bible of this edition should be 
placed in every church at the joint expense of 
the incumbent and the parishioners : and that 
any man might txave the liberty of reading in it 
at his pleasure, provided he did not disturb the 
preacher in his sermon, nor the clergyman dur- 
ing the service. Soon afterwards this indul- 
gence was extended from the church to private 
houses : but Henry w'as at all times careful to 
admonish the readers, that, when they^piet with 
difficult passages, tiiey shpuld consult persons 
more learned than themselves : and to remind 
them, that the liberty which they enjoyed, was 
not a right to which they jmsselHsed chum, 
but a favour granted of the lihenditgr 

** and goodness.” ” ; V i > 

■ - . . . .. . .... t%i * % . • I i' ’ '! >*'» ' »> ■’ 

” Wi^ Cod. iinl TtS. 856, . . ' 
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IV. The king, like all other reformers, made 
his own judgment the standard of ortliodoxy : 
but he enjoyed an advantage, which few bendes uo” o?'* 
himself could claim, the power of enfercing Lollards, 
obedience to his decisions. That the teachers 


of erroneous doctrine ought to be repressed by. 
the authority of the civil magistrate, was a 
maxim w'hich at that period had been cems^ 
crated by the assent and practice of ages. No 
sooner had Constantine the great embraced 
Christianity, than he enacted against dissenters 
from the established creed the same punish- 
ments, w'hich his pagan predecessors, had in- 
flicted on those who apostatized frorri the reli- 
gion of their fathers.''* Ilis example was re- 
peatedly followed by succeeding emperors it 
^as adopted without hesitation by the princes of 
the northern tribes, who, after their conversion, 
were accustomed to supply from the imperial 
constitutions the deficiencies of their own scanty 
legislation^ Hence religious intolerance became 
part of the public law of Christendom : the prin- 
ciple was maintained, the practice enforced by 
the refor^rs themselves and, whatever might 
be the predominant doctrine, the dissenter feom 

- \ - * ■■ '■«■ • ■ ^ ^ . ■ ... I 

Sozcwn. p. 98. 79. 90. edit; y4i1b.$.^iig.‘CDOt|a 
. 50. Cod, Theod. de Htnet Leg. 5. 11, 13. 14. IS. 

•Calvin in refiit. ©nror. udia bwfcttarln 

emdiifco m f Oometset,’ ! iHW di' nil fe i 

triididitdi^ Sjl. Pnitect. Ailg. p. C5. 
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. CHAP. , it 'invariably found himself subject to civil rc- 
strictions, })erhaps to imprisonment and death. 
By Henry the laws against heresy were executed 
with equal rigour both before, and after, his 
quarrel with the pontift’. In his third and thir- 
. teenth years the teachers of Lollardism had 
awakened by their intemperance the zeal of tlic 
bishops : and the king by proclamation charged 
the civil magistrates to lend their aid to the 
spiritual authorities. Of the numbers brought 
before the primate and the bishops of I.ondon 
and Lincoln, almost all were induced to abjure ; 
a fc^r of the more obstinate forfeited their lives." 
Lollardism, however, presented but little cause 
for alarm : it was the progress of Lutheranism 
in Oermany, which first taught the bishops to 
tremble for the security of their church. Curi- 
osity led men to peruse the writings of the 
reformer and his partisans: the perusal occa- 
sionally made converts: and the converts la- 
boured to ditfusc the new light with all the 
fervour of proselytism. They were not content 
to propagate their doctrine by preaching: the 
Bible was translated and printed beyond the 
sea: and books were published which condemned 
the creed of the established church, ridiculed the 
ceremonies of its, worship, and satirized the lives 

” Fox, ii. 19. Burnet, i. S7. I have not noticed the legend of 
Hunn, who was found' dead in prison. To 8ih'iic60unc given by 
Hall and Fox nay be'dpposM by sir T^as More. Sitp^ic. 
of Soules, 297 — 299. . vf ; ... 
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of its ministers. Hemy, as defender of the CHAP, 
faith) thought himself bound in honour to pro- - 

tect Avith the sword those doctrines, which he 
had supported with his pen. When the convo- oi Rcfur- 
eution condemned Tyndal’s Bible as an unfaith- 
ful version, and the other works as teeming with 
errors and slander, the king by proclamation 
forbade them to be imiiorted, sold, or kept ; and 
ordered the chancellor, justices, and inferior 
officers to be sworn, that “ they would give 
“ their whole power and diligence to destroy all 
“ errors, and Avould assist the bisliops and their 
“ commissaries, as often as they should be rc- 
“ quired.” Numerous arrests, and abjurations 
followed: and four or live unfortunate men, 

Avhq, having obtained a pardon, reverted to their 
former practice of selling the prohibited Avorks, 

Avere on the second conA'iction, condemned to 
the flames.”' In 1.133 the clcAation of Cranracr 
to the archicpiscopal dignity, the divorce of 
Catharine,, and the subsequent abolition of the 
papal authority, inspired the advocates of inno- 
vation with the hope of impunity : but experi- 


Wilk. Con. iii. 7S?7— 739. In consequence of ibis oath sir 
Thomas More frequently gave his aid in causes of heresy. Fox 
from the reports of the reformers , accuses him of unnecessary 
cruelty, and has induced some modern writers to brand him with 
the name of persecutor. It is, however, but fair to hear his defeoce. 
Of al that ever came into my hand for beresye, as helpe me God, 
had;MVer a;ny of them any atripe or . strokii, given them, so much 
“ asa fylyppe oa the forehead// lApoVjl-.'dd* pb 901. 

Box, (ii. .wf IhWW 

More’s Confatation of Tjrndal,' 344— ^SdO. 
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CHAP* aace taught them, to their cost, that they had as 
> . much to fear now from the bead of the church, 

as they had before from the defender of the 
faith : and that the prelates of the new leami]:i^ 
were not less eager than those of the old to 
light the faggot for the punishment of heresy. 
lAiCi. The first victims were John Frith, who main- 
Jiiiv u‘i. tijat it was not necessary to believe or 

d^ny the doctrine ‘of the real presence, and 
Hewet, a tailor, who had determined to believe 
and speak, to live and die with John Frith."® TTie 
succeeding years were employed chiefly in the 
punishment of those who denied the king’s 
supremacy, and in the contest with the northern 
Ji% 3 ' when in 1535 a colony of Ger- 

Fox, iL S51. 260. Hall, 225. Farson’s Three Conversioos, 
part Jii. 45 — 69. Cranmer gives the following account of Friih and 
Hewet in his letter to MastjT Hawkins (ArcliaeoL x\'iii. p. 8J). 

One Fi^lh which was in the Tower in pryson, was appoynted by 
" the kyng’s grace to be examyned befor me, my lorde of London, 
** ray lofde of Wynchestcr, iny lorde of Suftulke, my lorde chancel- 
** 16ure, and my lorde of Wyltsliirc, whose opynion was so notably 
errcoieoiise, that we culde not dispatplie hyni : but was fayne to 
kvc bym to the dctermynacion of his ordinarye, which ys die 
bishop of London. His said opynion ys of such nature, that he 
thonghte it not necessary to be beleved as an article of our fay the, 
tliat iher ys the very corporall presence of Christe within die oste 
< and sacramente of die alter : and holdedi of diis poynte moste 
** after the opynion of Oeculampadious. And siierly I myself sent 
** for hym iii or iiii tymes to perswade hym to leve that bis imagi- 
nacion ; but for all diat we culd do therein he woolde not apply to 
any counsaile ; notwithstsindyng he ys.nowe at a fynall ende with* 
all exaniinacions, for my lorde of London hadicgyven ent^nci^ 
d€]yver^Jji;^.tp^^^^^ he loeketh 

** day to go to the fyer. Am tber ya with bym 

** Andrewc a tayloure of London for the said sclfbume opynion.'' 
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man anabaptists landed in England, they were CHAP, 
instantly apprehended : and fourteen, who re- 
fiised to recant, were condemned to the £bune& 

The fiite of tfause adventurers did not ahurm 
their brethren abroad: in 1538 more min* 
sionaries followed : and the king ordered Craa^ 
xner, Tnth three other prelates, to call them 
fore him, to admonish them of their errors, and 
to deliver the refractory to the secular magis* 
trate. Four of the number abjured : one man isss. 
and a woman expiated their obstinacy at the 
stake.® 

But of all .the prosecutions for heresy, none Trial of 
exdted greater interest than that of Lambert, 
alias Nicholson, a clergyman in priest’s orders, 
and a schoolmaster in London: nor is it the 
least remarkable circumstance in his story, that 
of the three men who brought him to the stake, 

Taylor, Barnes, and Cranmer, two professed, 
perhaps even then, most cerhunly later, the 
very same doctrine as their victim, and all three 
suffered afterwards tlie same or nearly the same ' 
punishment.*^ * Lambert had been imprisoned 

Stow, 570. 575, Collier, li. Itecards, Wilk. Con., iii. 

836. It is remarkable tlut Barnes, was burnt soon aftenvards, 
was one of the conimWioners. 

^ It is not easy to ascertain the real sentiihents of the English 
xdormers at a time when the rery su^pieion of heterodoxy might 
mt them their tives. Rowing at^ the 

doctrtiie of the real presence; ‘ ti^y it prudent to 

If to 80p^^ UwtSaijeet.' 'tlh* 

Cranmer' hii^Mi^'Yadfaaih'to^w^U^ became 
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CHAP, 

IV. 


on a charf?e of heresy by archbishop Warham, 
apd had escaped by the timely death of that 
prelate : but his zeal despised the warning ; and 
urged by an unconquerable passion for contro- 
versy, he presented to *Dr. Taylor a written 
])aper containing eight reasons against tlie be- 
lief of the real presence. Taylor con.sulted 
Barnes: Barnes disclosed the matter to Cran- 
mer: and Crarimer summoned the schoolmaster 
to answer for his presumption in the archi- 
episcopal court. The particulars of his examin- 
ation have not been prcser\'^ed : but he appealed 
from the metropolitan to the head of the.church : 
and the king gladly embraced the opportunity 
of exercising in pcr.son the judicial functions 
attached to his supremacy. On the appointed 
day he took his scat on the throne clothed in 
robes of white silk : on his right were placed 
the bishops, the judges, and the sages of the 
law; on his left the temporal peers and the 


‘ test, quantum ha’c tarn cnienta controversia maxime apiul 

* nos hene currend verLo cvangelii obstilcrit.’* Strype’s Cran. 
App. p. 47, anno 1537. And Fox observes of Barnes, that “ aU 
‘ though he did otherwise favour the gospel, he seemed not greatly 
< to favour this cause, fearing peradventure that it would breed 
some Jet or hindrance among the people to the preaching of the 
gospel.” Fox, ii. S35. Craniner’s promptitude to reject the 
doctrine of the real presence, when he could do it with safety, has 
provoked a. suspicion that he did not sincerely believe it before: 
but Burnet and Strype conceive that he held the Lutheran tenet of 
consubstantlation at tliis period : and 1 am inclined to assent to 
them from the tenor of the tvrii lettm alr^dy quoted^ that to Haw^. 
kins, and the other to Vadianus. ' 
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officers of the household. The proceedings were 
ojicncd by Sampson, bishop of Chichester, who <' yi -/ 
observed that, though the king had abolished 
the papal authority, ejected the monks and 
friars, and put down superstition and idolatry, 
he neither meant to trench on the ancient doc- 
trines, nor to suffer the faith of his fathers to be 
insulted with impunity. Henry then rose, and 
in a mild and conciliatory tone, inquired of the 
accused whether he ■were still attached to his 
former opinion. Having received an answer in 
the affirmative, he made a long and argumen- 
tative harangue against the first of the reasons 
contained in the writing, which Lambert had 
presented to Taylor. He was followed by the 
bishops, seven in number, to each of whom 
had been allotted the refutation of one of the 
remaining objections. jLambert occasionally 
attempted to answer his opponents : *but he 
seemed overpowered with terror, and gave no 
proof of that ability and learning, for which he 
had been extolled by his partisans. Five hours 
were employed by the several disputants, Henry, 
Cranmer, Gardiner, Tunstal, Stokeslcy, Samp- 
son, and two others ; when tlie king asked him,' 

“ ^Vliat sayest thou now, after the instructions 

of these learned men ? Art thou satisfied ? 

“WUt thou live or die?” The prisoner re- 
plied, that he threw himself the mercy of his 
majesty. Then,” si^d the king, thou must 
** die, for I will not patron of heretics 

VOL. VI. SB 
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CHAP. «nit Cromwell, as the vicar general, arose, and 
^ ^ pronounced the usual judgment in cases of 

Nov. 20 . heresy.*^ Lambert met his fate with the con- 
stancy of a man, who was convinced that he 
suffered for the truth : Henry, who had expected 
to make him a convert, w’as consoled for his 
disappointment by the ptaise which his flatterers 
lavished on his zeal, his eloquence, and his 
erudition.®* . 

But while tlie king was employing his authority 
Ji'ainn* ^ support of the ancient doctrines, the court of 
iicnry. Rome threatened to visit his past transgressions 
with the severest punishment in its power. 

If any thing after this cxhiliilion can surprise llie reader, it 
lyill be the praise whicli is bestowed on it by Cromwell himself in 
a letter to Wyatt the ambassador in Germany. The king’s ma- 
“ jesty presided at the disputation, process, and judgment of a 
miserable heretic sacramciitary, who was burnt the ^JOlh of No- 
“ vember. * It was wonderful to see how princely, with how excel- 
^ lent gravity, and inestimable majesty his highness exercised 
** there the very office of supreme head of the church of England : 
^ how benignly his grace essayed to convert the miserable man : 
** liow strong and raaiilfest reasons his highness alleged against 
him. I wish the princes and potentates of Christendom to have 
“ had a meet place to havfe sepn it.’^ Collier, ii. 152. 

•* Godwin (67) and Fox (ii, 335 — 358), have given long accounts 
of this trial, but 1 have deserted them, where I could obtain better 
authority. Lambert’s arguments were eight, not ten, as appears 
from the speech of Sampson (not Day) bishop of Chichester, pub- 
Kshed by Strype (App, 43). Henry’s tone was not intimidating 
but conciliatory, if we may believe Cromwell in tlie last note : and 
the prisoner shewed no ability but considerable terror, according 
10 Hal!, who was present (Hall, 283). The stoiy told by Fox, of 
Cromwell sending ibr Lambert; to his house, and asking his pardon, 
tt irreconcUeabfe with his letter to Wyatt 
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Paul had formerly indulged a hope that some CHAP, 
fortunate event might bring'. Henry back to the • ^7' - 
communion of the apostolic see : and that ex- 
pectation was encouraged by a succession of 
occurrences which seemed to favour bis views. 

The publication of “ the Articles" shewed thait 
the king was not disposed to dissent from the 
pontiff on doctrinal matters: the death of Catha- 
rine and the execution of Anne Roleyn, removed 
the first and principal cause of the schism : and 
it was thought that the northern insurrection 
would convince Henry of the danger of persist- 
ing in his apostacy. But if his passion for Anne 
originally provoked, his avarice, ambition and 
resentment now conspired to perpetuate, the 
quarrel. Far from accepting offers of recon- 
ciliation, he appeared to seek opportunities of 
displaying his hostility, and by his agents at. 
different courts laboured to witlidraw all other 
sovereigns fro)n the communion of Rome. Paul 
was perplexed by the opposite opinions of his 
advisers. Many condemned the suspension of 
the censures against Henry as inconsistent with 
the honour and the interest of the pontiff, while 
others continued to object the disgrace and im- 
policy of publishing a sentence without the 
power of carrying it into execution. The great 
obstacle arose ‘from the difficulty of appeasing 
the resentments, and reconciling the claims of 
the emperor and the king of France. A^r 
years of contention in the cabinet and in the 

2B 2 
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CHAP, field, neither had obtained the mastery over the 
other : and if Charles had defeated the attempts 
of his adversary on Milan and Naples, Francis, 
. by allying himself with the protestants of Ger- 
many, and calling to his aid the naval forces of 
Turkey, had been able to paralyze the superior 
power of Charles. Wearied at length by hos- 
tilities without victory, and negociations with- 
out peace, they listened to the entreaties and 
153(1. exhortations of Paul ; a truce for ten* years was 
June 18, concluded under the papal mediation at Nice : 
and the pontiff embraced the favourable oppor- 
tunity to sound the disposition of the two 
inonarchs relatively to the conduct of Henry. 
From both he received the same answer, that if 
he would jiublish the bull, they w'ould send am- 
bassadors to England to protest against the 
schism ; w'ould refuse to entertain the relations 
of amity with a prince, who had separated him- 
self from the catholic church ; and would strictly 
forbid all commercial intercourse between their 
subjects and the English merchants.*’ 

The substance of these negociations was soon 
conveyed to Henry by -the spies whom he main- 
tained at different courts : and to disconcert the 
councils of his enemies, he instructed his am- 

** Though the cardinab Farneseand Pole* repeatedly mention 
the protestation in their letters, they do not explain its object, 
because it was sufficiently known to their correspondents. I have 
however collected it from detached pa$$age$, <md have no doubt 
that it is faithfully represented atwve. 
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bassadors abroad to excite by tempting offers CHAR, 
the hopes, and inflame by artftil suggestions the 
jealousy, of both Francis and Charles ; while at 
home, that he might be provided for the event, 
he ordered his navy to be equipped, the har- 
boure to be put in a state of dctencc, and the 
Avhole population to be called under arms,*® 

Among those, who had accompanied tlie pon- Arresiand 
tiff to Nice, was cardinal Pole, whom both the ot'ihclJry, 
emperor and the hing had received with marked ‘hers of 
distinction, and whom Henry believed to be 
the original author of the present combination 
against him. The cardinal was indeed beyond 
the reach of his resentment : but the royal sus- 
})icion was soon extended to his relatives and 
friends; and his brothers, the lord Montague Nov. 3 . 
and sir Gcoffry Pole, Henry (Jourtney marquess 
of Exeter, and sir Edward Nevil, were suddenly 
airprehended and conveyed to the Tower. Court- 
ney was grandson to Edward IV. by his daughter- 
Catharine ; and the Poles were grandsons' to 
George duke of Clarence, the brother of Edward. 

On this account both families were revered by 
the ancient adherents of the house of York : and, 
had not their loyalty been proof against the temp- 
tations of ambition, they might have taught the 
king, during the northern insurrection, to tremble 
for the security of his crown.?^ On the last day 31. 

“ Hall, 234. 

^ Maximo crant ziuinera»’ et iQohitti sanguim et Domini plus- 
quam deditissimi. Quo tempore non solum ill) in suo male resis«^ 
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. of ^ ycm- the marquess and tiie lord Mon- 
tague were aredgned before their peers, and 
1039 . three days later the commoners before juries 
Jaii. 3, equals, on a charge of having devised 

to maintain, promote, and advance one Regi- 
nald Pole, late dean of Elxcter, the king’s 
enemy beyond the seas, and to deprive the king 
of his royal state and dignity : and all on the 
ctmfession of sir GeoflFry Pole, were found guilty, 
Jan. 9, and received judgment of death. Geofiry for 
this service obtained his lifc,'^ the rest were 
beheaded. The execution of men so nearly 
allied to Henry in blood, on a charge so ill de- 
fined and improbable, excited a general horror ; 
and the king, in his own vindication, ordered a 
book to be published containing the proofs of 
their real or pretended treason.* 


tere facultatein inaxiniani imbiiisscnt, sed ilium cum omnium coni- 
iiiodo si voluissciit, oppugnaiidii ct tyrannide ejiciondip Tlpol. Poll 
ad Car, y. 

He was probably sent out of the kingdom : for he obtained a 
full pardon and permission to return in the next reign. Burn, iiu 
iar#. 

'** Lord Herbert observes that lie could never discover the parti- 
cular offences of these lords : only that the secretary in a letter to 
une of the ambassadors says, that the accusations were great, and 
duly proved : and that another person says they had relieved the 
cardinal with money. Herb. 60i2. The cardinal himself maintains 
that if they had entertained any designs against the king, they 
would iiave shewn tliein during the insurrection : and adds that he 
had sought in vain in the king's «book« fur some proof against 
them. Sed nihil tandem invenire jiotui, nisi id quod liber tacet ct 
quod ipse diu judmTip odium t^muaai in .viriutom et nobilitalem. 
Apol. Poll, lltt. 
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The pontiff, encouraged by the promises (rf CHAP. 
Charles and Frai»:is, to which had now been 
joined those of the king of the Romans and of g^n'^ot'* 
the king of Scotland, revoked tlie suspension, ?‘oic. 
and ordered the publication of the bull.®* At ixv. w. 
the same time cardinal Pole u'as dispatched on dcc. 
a secret mission to the Spanish and French 
courts : but his amval had been anticipated by 
the English agents : neither Cliarles nor Francis 
would incur the hostility of Henry by being the 
first to declare himself : and both equally pro- 
hibited the publication of the bull within their 
dominions.®' To the cardinal at Toledo Charles i wo. 
replied : that tlicre were other matters which ' 
more imperiously recpiired his attention; the 
progress made by the Turks* in Hungary, and 
the hostile disposition of the protestants in Ger- 
many : that the latter, were he to provoke Henry, 
would solicit and obtain pecuniary aid out of 
those treasures which the king of England h^ 
acquired by the suppression of the monasteries : 
that nevertheless he was willing to fulfil his en- 
gagements, to make the protestation, and to in- 
terrupt all commercial intercourse, but on this 
condition, that the king of France should cor- 
dially join in the undertaking, and adopt at 
the same time the same measures. Pole returned, 
and from Avignon sent a c(H)fidential messenger 
to Francis, from whom he received an answer 

'** bufiar. Ron. 708. ' 

** 1 fnof CmI H was ever publuM at dL 
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CHAP, equally cold and anproinising, that he was 
. j indeed anxious to perform his promise to the 
pontifi^ but he could not rely on the mere word 
of the emperor : that he requested tlie legate 
not to enter his dominions till he could bring 
with him some cci*tain document as a pledge of 
the imperial sincerity : and that in such case he 
should be willing to join his forces with those of 
CIhitIcs and the king of Scotland, to attempt the 
conquest of England ; and, in the event of suc- 
cess, to divide it among the three powers, or to 
establish a new sovereign in the place of Henry J'- 
The ncgociation continued for some months : 
Francis persisting in his refusal to receive the 
legate witliout the i)lcdgc demanded from 
CHiarlcs, and Chdrlcs to give that pledge till 
the legate had been received by Francis as well 
as by himself. The pontiff, who saw that he 
was deluded by the insincerity of the two mo- 
narehs, recalled Pole to Rome ; and the papal 
court, abandoning all hope of succeeding by in- 
timidation, submitted to watch in silence the 
course of political events."® 


If lliis suggestion Iwd been thrown out before, and come to the 
knowledge of llenry, it would account for the late executions. Ife 
could fear no competitor, whom they might ‘set up, unless he w'erc 
of the house of York. 

For these particulars consult the letters of cardinal Pole, ii* 
p. 142 — 199. 232 ; those of cardinal Farncse, from Toledo, ibid, 
cclxxxiv. cclxxxvih Pole’s instructions, cclxxix. Beccatelli’s life 
of Pole in the same work, v. 305 : and Pallavicini's account, drawn 
from the letters of different legates and Duocios. Pallav. i. 899. 
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The part which the cardinal had taken in tlie CHAP, 
ncgociation, inflamed the hatred of Henry. Jndg- 
ment of treason was pronounced against him ; cxwution* 
foreign princes were solicited to deliver him up; 
and he was constantly beset with spies, and, as 
he believed, with ruffians hired to take his life. 

At home, to wound him in the most tender part, 

Henry ordered his mother, the vraicrable coun- 
tess of Salisbiuy, to be arrested and examined 
by the carl of Southampton, and the bishop of 
Ely : but she behaved w'ith such firmness of 
character, such apparent conftiousness of inno- 
cence, as comjdctely diseoncerted her accusers. 

Unable to extract from her admissions sufficient 
matter for a criminal prosecution, Cromwell 
consulted the judges, whether a person accused 
of treason, might not be attainted without a 


Pole, to excuse his conduct in tliin Icj^ation, ^assures Edward VL 
that his chiei' object was to induce these princes to employ ail their 
interest with Henry in favour of religion : but acknowledges that he 
wished them, in case the king refused to listen to them as friends, 
to add menaces, and to interrupt the commerce with his suljeots* 
He asserts, liow'cver, that he had no desire to injure littu in reality, 
nor ever attempted to excite them to make w^ar upon him — hoc ego 
nunquam profccto volui, ncque cum illi:; egi. Kp. ad. Eflvard. tom. 
iv, p. 337. He might, indeed, have hoped that these measures 
Avould persuade orimimidate Henry ; but he must also have known, 
that if they hud been pursued, they would lead to discontent within 
the kingdom, and to war without : and that such"^rcsuits were con- 
templated by those who employed him. Ctie tiUti d’accordo lei'ariano 
il conimcrtio d’Inghilterra, con la qiial via pensavasi, chc le genti df 
quel regno bavessero a tiiinu}tt;arc. Bccat SG7. That there was 
expectation of war, appears also irom the letter of FarnesCi 

supra. 
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CHAP, previous trial or confession. They replied that 
- ^y* ^ it would form a dangerous precedent : that no 
inferior tribunal would venture on so illegal a 
proceeding: but that the court of parliament 
was supreme, and an attainder by parliament 
would be good in law."^ This was sufficient for 
the king, who sought not justice but revenge : 
and in a bill of attainder, containing the names 
of several individuals who had been condemned 
in the lower courts, were introduced those of 
Pole's mother the countess, of his nephew the 
.lunc as. son of lord Montague,'^ and of (xcrtrude, relict 
of the marquess of Exeter, though none of them 
had confessed any crime, nor been heard in their 
own defence. With the fate of the young man 
we are not ac(]|iiainted : the marchioness ob- 
Dcc. ui. twned a pardon at tlic expiration of six months 

and it was hoped that the king would extend 
the same mercy to the countess. !She was more 
than seventy years of age ; the nearest to him 
in blood of all his relations ; and the last in a 
direct line of the Plantagenets, a family which 
had swayed the English sceptre through so 


Coke, Inst. iv. 37, 

^ 1 observe that our historians are ignorant of the attainder, and 
even of the existence, of tlie son of lord Montague. Yet Pole could 
not bavobeen mistaken. Nec vero solam damnatam muUerem sep- 
tuagenariani, qua nuliam,excepta iilia, ^Tropinquiorem habet, ut 
ille ipse, qui earn damuavit, s«pe dicere aolebat, nec regnum illud 
sanctiorem babuit feminain, sed cum nepote auo, filio ftatiia mdk 
puero, spe reliquaatirpis aoscne. £p. P 0 I 4 U. 197. 

•• Rym. xiv. 65«. 
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many generations. Henry k^t her in the 
Tovrer probably as a hostage for the beha\’iour 
of her son, or her friends: but at the end of 
two years, on account of some provocation in 
which she could have had no share, ordered her 
to be put to death. In the prison and on the i5ti. 
scaffold she maintained die dignity of her rank 
and descent : and when she was told to lay h^ 
head on the block, “ No, ’ she replied, iny 
“ head never committed treason : if you will 
“ have it, you must take it as you can.” She 
was held down by force ; and while the execu- 
tioner performed his office, exclaimed, “ Blessed 
“ arc they who siffibr persecution for righteous- 
“ ness sake.” Her death, or rather murder, 
which seemed to have no rational object, pro- 
claimed to the world that the heart of the king 
was not less steeltKl to the feelings of relation- 
ship and humanity, dian it was inaccessible to 
considerations of justice and honour : and proved 
an awful admonition to his subjects, tliat no- 
thing short of unlimited obedience could shield, 
them from the vengeance of dieir sovereign.*^ 

V. For some time Cromwell and Cranmer struggle 
had reigned without control in the council. The 
duke of Norfolk, after the submission of the in- 


” See l^ole^s letter to the <»rdifial of Burgos. He concludes, qood « 
autem ad nie ipsum attinet^ etkm honore auctus btijus inortig 
g^ere videor, qui deinceps irmrtyris^ me fitiom (quod certe phis est 
quamtillo regio genereorUun ewe) iwaiqtmmvcrchoc dioeve^ 

76 . 
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CHAP, surgents, had retired to his estates in the coun- 
^ try : and Gardiner on his retwrn from an honour- 
able exile of two years in foreign courts, had 
repaired, M'ithout even seeing the king, to his 
bishopric of Winchester.®^ But the general un- 
derstanding between the pontiff and the catholic 
sovereigns, and the mission of Pole to the em- 
peror and the king of France, had awakened 
seriou.s apprehensions and new projects in the 
mind of Henry. He determined to prove to the 
w'orld that he was the decided advocate of the 
ancient doctrines: Gardiner was recalled to 
court, and ordered to preach daring the Lent at 
stutiuc St. Paul’s cross; and the duke of Norfolk was 
iliude*.'' commissioned to. conduct the business of the 
crown as the prime minister, in the house of 
peers. As soon as the parliament assembled, a 
'■ committee of spiritual lords was appointed to 
examine the diversity of opinions on religious 
subjects ; but on every question the members 
divided five against four, the bishops of York, 
Durham, Carlisle, Bath, and Bangor, against 
(.Cromwell and the jirclates of Canterbury, Salis- 
bury, and Ely. The king waited eleven days 
for their decision : his patience was exhausted ; 
and the duke, having remarked that no result 
was to be expected from the labours of the 
. committee, proposed to the consideration of the 
house six questions respecting the euchaiist. 


” Lc Grand, ii. 93$. 
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communion under one kind, private masses, tlic CHAP, 
celibacy of the priesthood, auricular confession, 
and vows of chastity. The debate was coflfined 
to the spiritual peers, while the others, even 
Cromwell and Audeley, observed a prudent and 
respectful silence. On the seeond day the king May lo. 
himself came down to the house, and joined in 
the debate; to resist the royal theologian re- 
quired a degree of eourage unusual in the pre- 
lates of that day: and Cranmer and his col- 
leagues, who had hitherto led the opposition, 
now, with the exception of the bishop of Salis- 
bury, owned themselves vanquished and eon- 
vinced by the superiority of his reasoning and 
learning.'-'* 

Immediately after the recess, Henry, flattered May so. 
with his victory, sent a message to the lords 
congratulating them on the unanimity Avhich 
had been obtained, and recommending the enact- 

On the authority of Fox wc are told that the arcbbisljop per- 
sisted in his opposition to the last (Fox, ii. 372. Burnet, i. 238): 
but this statement not only seems irreconcileablc with the Journals, 
but is contradicted by the express assertion of one of the lords who 
was present. ** Notwithstanding my lord of Canterbury, my lend 
“ of Ely> my lord of Salisbury, my lords of Worcester, Jtocliestcr, 

" and St. Davyes, defended the contrary along time, yet finally his 
highness confounded them all wiili goodlie learning. York, Dur- 
<<ham, Winchester, London, Chichester, Norwidie, and, Carlisle, 

<< have shewed themselves honest and well learned men. We of tlie 
temporally have been all of one opinion : and my lord chancellor 
** (Audeley) and my lord privy seal (Croknwell) as good as we tm 
devise. My lord of Canterbuiy and all bis bishops liavc given 
their opinions, and have come in to us, save Salisbury, who yet 
« continueth a lewd fool." Cleop. £• v* p« 128. 
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CHAP, ment of penalties against those Trho should pre- 
.. . suRie to disturb it by preaching the contrary 

doctrines. Two separate committees :were ap- 
pointed, with the same instructions to each, to 
prcjiare a bill in conformity with the royal sug- 
gestion. One consisted, and it must appear a 
most Angular selection, of three converts to the 
cause, the prelates of Canterbury, Ely, and St. 
David’s, and the other of their warmest oj^kj- 
nents, the bisho])s of York, Durham, and Win- 
chester. Instead of choosing between tiie two 
bills which they presented, the lords submitted 
.lune 2. both to the king, who gave the pivferencc to 
that which had been drawn by the second com- 
mittee and this, as soon as the clergy in the 
lower house of convocation had reported their 
assent to the articles, wfts introduced by the 
0 . chancellor, passed by the lords and commons, 
7, and received the royal assent."** It begins by 
reciting the six articles, to which the parliament 


It is s«pp()sed that it had been drawn with the privity of the 
kinsr, as tlicrc is exiant a hill nearly similar in Henry’s own hand. 
It is published by Wilkins, ili. 84B. 

As a week intervened between the appointment of the com- 
mittoc and the introduction of the bill, feiirnet supposes that it met 
with great opposition in the council (i. But this is a gratui- 

tous Mipposiiion. The committees sat on Saturday, May Ml. On 
Monday, June *2, their bills were probably oifered to the king: on 
Tuesday, Cromwell submitted the six articles to the consideration 
of U)e : on Thursday, their answer was returned : and on 
Saturday the chancellor brought tlie bill into the house of lords. 
See Journals, 113^ 114. 1 16, and the acts of the convocation, Wilk. 
Con. iii. 845* 
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and convocation had agreed: 1*. That in the 
eucltarist is really present the natural body of 
Christ, under the fonns, and without the sub* 
stance, of bread and wine : 2”. That coromuiuon 
under both kinds is not necessary, ad salutem : 

3". That priests may not marry by the law of 
God: 4”. That vows of cliastity are to be ob** 
served : 5". That private masses ought to be re- 
tained : 6”. That the use of auricular confessioit 
is expedient and necessary. Then follow the 
penalties : 1®. If any person wiite, preach, or 
dispute against the first article, he shall not be 
allowed to abjure, but shall suffer death as a 
heretic, and forfeit his goods and chattels to the 
king : 2". If he preach in any sermon or colla* 
tion, or speak openly bcfoi’e the judges against 
any one of the other five, he shall incur the 
usual penalties of felony : but if he only hold 
contrary opinions, and publish them, he shall 
for the first offence be imprisoned. at the king's 
pleasure, and shall forfeit his lands during life, 
and his goods for ever; for the second he shall 
suffer death : 3®. The act pronounces the mar- 
riages of priests or nuns of no effect ; orders 
such persons so married to be separated ; mid 
makes it felony if they cohabit afterwards ; 
and 4®. It subjects priests, living carnally with 
women, or nuns witti men, to imprisonment 
and forfeiture on the first conviction, and to 
death on the second.*®* 


•« St. 81 Hen. VIU. 14. 
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CHAP. - Such were the enactments of this severe 
> j and barbarous statute. It filled with terror the 
teachers and advocates of the new doctrines, 
July 1 . saAV from the king’s tcmjrcr that their only 
security was silence and submission to the royal 
will. Latimer and Shaxton, the bishops of Wor- 
cester and Salisbury, who by the intemperance 
of their language had given offence, -resigned, 
spontaneously or at the king’s rerjuisition, their 
respective sees.’®'’' Hut no one had greater cause 
of alarm than Cramner. The reader will recol- 
lect that before his ]>roniotion to the archiepis- 
copal dignity, he had married a kinswoman of 
Osiander, in Gennanv. At a convenient time 
she followed him to England, where she bore 
him several children. He was too prudent to 
acknowledge her publicly: but the secret quickly 
transpired: and many priests emboldened by 
the impunity, imitated the example of the me- 
tropolitan. As the canons, which imposed 
celibacy on the prie.sthood, had never been 
abrogated, the head of the church thought it 
his duty to notice these transgressions, and by 
15.16. a circular letter ordered the bishops to make 
Nov. 19. inquiries jn thfir dioceses, and cither to imprison 
the offenders, or to certify their names to the 

M3 Godwin, Annals, p. 70. Dc prasul. Ang. i. S53. ii. 49. The 
French ambassador says that both refused their assent. £t deux 
cveqvies, principaux auteurs des . ct doctrines nouvelles, pour 
n'avoir voiilii souscrire a edits, ont csie privez de leurs cvcciicz. Le 
Grand, ii. 199. 
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council.’®^ Two years later appeared a proela- CIIAP. 
mation, ordering all priests “ who had attecqiptcd 
marriages that were openly known,’’ to be 
deprived of their benefices, aiid reputed as lay- 
men: and all, who should marry after thal; 
notice, to suffer punishment and imprisonment 
at his grace’s pleasure.'® ’ 

Thougli neither of these orders reached the 
archbisho]), they convinced him that he stood 
on very slippery ground. To save himself he 
had recourse to every expedient, which his inge- 
nuity could supply. First with becoming humi- 
lity he submitted to the superior judgment of 
Hcnr}% such reasons against the law of clerical 
celibacy, as had occurred to his mind : ho then 
suggested the expediency of a royal declaration 
imposing silence on the subject, and leaving 
every man to the dictates of his own conscience: 
and at length he boldly proposed, that the law- 
fulness of the marriage of iniests should be 
debated in the universities before impartial 
judges, on the condition that, if judgment were 
given against his opinion, its advocates should 
suffer death ; if in its favour;, tlic canonical pro- 
hibition should be no longer enfiweed. To these 
solicitations of Cranmer was added the reason- 
ing of his friend Mclancthon, who in a long and 
declamatory epistle, undertoo}^ the difficult task^ 

Wilfc.Con.iii.8ai.’ 

** Strype’s Cnnmer, Appimd. N«. viii. 

VOh. VI, ’ 8 C 
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of cmivincing the obstinacy of the king.'**^ But 
iMdtber argument, nor solicitation, nor artifice, 
could divert Henry from his purpose. The celi- 
bacy of tlie priesthood was made one of the six 
articles : and Cranmer saw with dismay that his 
marriage was reputed void in law, and that 
subsequent cohabitation would subject him to 
the penalty of death. In haste be dfspatched 
his children with their mother to her friends in 
Germany, and wrote to the king an apology 
for his presumption in having opposed the 
opinion of his majesty. Hcniy, appeased by 
his submission, returned a gracious and consol- 
ing answer by the duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell 
the vicar general.’®^ 

Cromwell had last year been created a baron, 
and continued to possess considerable influence 
in the royal councils. Ills services were still 
wanted to perfect the great work of tlie dissolu- 
tion of monasteries : and by professing himself 
an early convert to the doctrine of the six 
articles, he had avoided the displeasure of his 
sovereign. It has been already noticed that 
before the prorogation of parliament, all the 
property real or moveable of ^ religious houses, 
" which had been already or might be hereafter 

dissolved, suppressed or surrendered, or bad or 
" might by any other mean come into the hands 
'' of the lung,'" was vmted in him and U* heirs for 

^ < ■ ’ ' ^ t ' , 

"* Burtwt, i. Reooid*, N”. ir. «i Aatiq. Biit4Wa T ' 
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ever, with authority to endow new bishopnes CHAP, 
out of it according to hut or thdr .pleasure. 

This act affected the interests eff only one class 
of subjects ; but to it was added ano^r,.which 
Ifud prostrate at the foot of the throne the 
liberties of the whole nation. It declared that 
the king possessed the right of issuing, with the 
advice of his coundl, proclamations which ou^t 
to have the effect of acts of parliament: ad- 
judged all transgressors of sucli proclapsatiiona 
to suffer the imprisonment, and pay the fines 
expressed in them : and made it hi^d^ treason to 
leave the realm in order to escape the penalty 
It was not without considerable difficulty 


St. 91 Hen. VIII. 8. Thus Cromwell nearly acoomplished 
his favourite doctrine , which he had formerly inculcated to Pole^ 
and frequently maintained before Ilefiry, “ The lord Cromwell/^ 
says Gardiner, in one of his letters, ** had once put in the king^a 
** head to take u]xm him to have his will and pleasure regarded fo» 
** a law : and thereupon I was called for at Hampton Court. And 
as he was very stout, Come on, my lord of Winchester, quoth he, 
answer the king here, but speak plainly and directly, ahd shrink 
** not, man. Is not that, quoth he, that pleaseth the king, a law T 
<< yenpt that in Uie ctvil laws, quod priocipl ptacuiiv &e« 7 £ 
stood stili, and wondered in my mmd to what conclusion thia 
** would tend. The king saw me musing, and with gentle earnest&esa 
» said, Answer him whetlier it be so or no. 1 would not mwtv^ 
<< the lord Cromw^lf hut delivered tny speech to thq king, atu) told 
him, that I had read of kings that had theit witi edways received 
for law : but that the form of his rdgn to^’^ndkOthe kwfais will 
^ was more sure and quiet: ahd by this ibm bf government ye be 
^«aiabUs|)ed;qiioaiI,ni^^ w^the nature ofjym 

If you begin a new manner of fqjmy, how it may ftamc^ 
** wo man can tell. Thekmg lansod tfae ioat t rtN * 


tes 
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CHAP, this act was carried through the two houses : 
~ ^ but lK)th the men of the old and of the new 

learning, jealous of each other, concun’cd in 
every measure which they knew to be pleasing 
to the sovereign : and the consent of the other 
members was obtained by the introduction of a 
nugatory exception in favour of statutes tlien in 
being, and saving the inheritances, offices, liber- 
ties, goods, chattels, and lives of the king's 
subjects.’®* At the same time Henry celebrated 
his triumph over the court of Rome, by a naval 
exhibition on the Thames. Two gallics, deco- 
rated the one with the royal, the other with the 
pontifical arms, met on the river: a stubborn 
conflict ensued: but at length the royalists 
boarded their antagonist ; and the figures of the 
pope and the different cdrdinals were success 
sively thrown into the water, amidst the accla- 
mations of the king, of his court, and of the 
citizens.”® 

King’s . Notwithstanding these appearances, Crom- 
S Amo* when he considered liis real situation, 

ofClevcai, discovered abundant cause for alarm. Henry 
in public had affected to treat him always with 
neglect, sometimes with insult: but these af- 

St. 31 lien. VllL 8, 8. 13. Msnllac, m his account of it 
to the king of Fnuice, sajs Laquelle chose, Site, a est£ accord^ 
avre grandea difiScultez, qui ont eslh debattuee long terns en leun 
assembldes, etavec peu de conteatnicnt, par ce qn’on voit de oeux 
qui y ont prit£ ItiiiroonaentmeDt Apud le Grand, ii. 206. 

'"It ymtfUyft Maifflac, ua |en de pauvre gtace^ et da nrindre 
iavemioBi. lbid.80S< 
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fronts he had home with patirace, knowing 
that they proceeded not from disfdeasure on the ‘ 
part of the king, but from unwillingness to have 
it thought that he stood in need of the sendees 
of die minister. Now however it was plain that 
the ancient doctrines had assiimed a decided 
ascendency in the royal mind: the shttute^of 
the six articles had been enacted c<mtrary to his 
wish, and, as far as he dared disclose himself/ 
contrary to his advice; his friends were dis> 
graced and dispirited; his enemies active in 
pursuit of the king* s favour : and it was in yeiti 
to seek for support from the ancient nobility, 
who had long home his superior elevation wi^ 
real though dissembled impatience. In these 
circumstances he turned his eyes towards the 
Lutheran princes of Germany, with whom he 
had long maintained a friendly but clandestine 
correspondence ; but the plan winch he adopted 
to retrieve his credit, served only, from the 
capricious disposition of the king, to accelerate 
his downfal. . 

Henry had now been a widower rbore. than: 
two years. In 1537, Jane Seymou^t his ' third 
queen,.: bore, him a. male : child, . afterwards . 
ward VI., and in less Uian a fortnight expired. ' 
His grief for her loss, if he wfere ; Capable of 
feeling such grief, seenM^dtq,.)^.^^^];bed hiS; 
joy for the birth , of ^ a -^n s W^apd in the very'* 

Jo FniiicH; «bo htti) cvqpMalwwd^i^ia vn 
be aanewm^ deatb in unfoeling showw: ** R 
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CHAP. .|ioxt month be solicited the hand of Marie, the 
^tttchess dowager of Longueville. He was ena- 
mourcd with her gentleness, h^ mental aequire- 
" ments, and above all with the largeness of 
her person : not th(^ he had seen her himself, 
but that he gave full credit to a confidential 
agent, who had artfully insinuated himself. into 
her family. Marie, however, preferred a more 
youthful lover, James, king of Scotland; but 
Henry would admit of no refusal, nor believe 
the king of France, who assured him that she 
was contracted to James. During five months 
*; he pei’secuted her with his suit, and when she 
SKuled from the shores of France to join her 
husband, betrayed his chagrin by refusing her 
• the permission to land at Dover, and travel 
through his dominions. A daughter bf Ven- 
dome was then offered; but Henry deemed it 
beneath him to take for wife a woman, who had 
been prewoUsly rejected by his nephew of Scot- 
land ; and he was prevented from marrying tme 
of the two sisters "of Marie, because Francis 
wonld not gratify his caprice by ^hibiting them 
before him at Calais, and allowing hiin tO tnake 
his choice*;. ■" '■■■' 


. bon a la de nmkv^tteiidbgnade 

' fcUr qw bon- 

< Da k maio 'de ffm, IIsniy^’'''Te Ovi^, li. tSS^ 

foMmad 

CMI^ d<r }ei^4pHUedii%4^;4!st ^ ^aabpflffibiW bonme qin|K 
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Under the;se repei^d l»e 

•was the more ready to listeh to .^..i^gestions 
ofCromwe]!, who prc^s^ lo the 

sister of the reigning duke of C^eyea. li ^s at ®®"*- 
a time when his jo^ousy hod been alonm^ hy 
the intelligence of an intended intervi^^*i|t 
Paris, between Francis and Cliarlcs: amQK^f- 
deemed it of importance to form a closer co^}j,,< . - 
nexion with those princes, who, like him^l^rlL 
had defied the enmity of the court of Homer it' 
The English envoys assured the king that Anne 
was not only handsome, but tall and portly^ 
qualifications which he now deemed essenrial in 
his wife : their report was confirmed by a most 
fiattering portrait from the pencil of Han^ Hoi- , 
bein : and Henry’s assent wm r^dily obtoined 
by a splendid embassy from the German princes. 

On the day on which Anne was e;xpected to land 
at Dover, the king rode in di^^ise to meet her. 
at Rochester, that he might steal a glance,' 
and, as he ^xpre^d it, might nom^ We.” 

His disappmntinent was eyideiit. ; .. Sh^ wm in> 
deed tall and fcrgi^ as hk]^^ ©^ 
her featoiii^^,) thqujgljj^re^lw, |y^0 Jcp^ 
manners imgrikefrtl, !^r figure ill 
He shra^ 'back,^^^^ .(^[^^se 

Idmseif befiW- 'te-'isaw^ia^qu 


1639.' 
Pcc. 31. 


1510. 
Jaa. 1. 
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CHAP, chattiber, sent for the lords, who had accom- 
V > panied hcr.“* The next morning he hastened 
back to Greenwich: a council was summoned; 
and Cromwell received orders to devise some 
expedient to interrupt the marriage. Two days 
passed in fruitless consultation: the princess 
was required to swear that she was not pre- 
engaged to any other person: her conductors 
were subjected to repeated interrogatories : and 
the king at length, improvided with any reason- 
iible excuse, and afraid of adding the German 
princes to his other enemies, after the passionate 
exclamation, “ Is there then no other remedy, 
but that I must needs against my will put 
“ my neck into the noose ? ” was persuaded by 
Jan. 6. Cromwell to submit to the ceremony. They 
cohabited for some months : but Anne had none 
'of those arts or qualifications which might have 
subdued the mitipathy of her husband, lie 
spoke only English or French : she knew no other 
language than German. IIo was passionately 
fond of music : sh6 could neither play nor sing. 
He wished his consort to excel in the different 
amusements of his court: she possessed no 
other acquirements than to read, and write, and 
sew with her needle. His aversion increased : 
he found fault with her person; persuaded him- 

- > y 

** Ho was marvaiUoualy astoned and abasbod.’’ He sent the 
presents next monilng, via. a to wear roixnd 

the and a4 epU ai^message aa might 

be* Stiype^i SOT# - 
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self that she was of a perverse and sullen dispo- CHAP, 
sition ; and openly lamented his fate in being x-.-y* 
yoked for life with so disagreeable' -a com< 
panion.*” 

This unfortunate marriage had already shaken Impru- 
the credit of Cromwell : his fall was hastened by 
a thcolo^cal quarrel between Dr. Bames, one 
of |iis dependants, and Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester. In a sermon at St. Paul’s cross, the Peb. 14. 
prelate had severely censured the presumption 
of those preachers, Avho, in opposition to the 
established creed, inculcated the Lutheran tenet 
of justification by faith without works. A fort- Feb.S8. 
night later. Dr. Barnes, an ardent admirer of 
Luther, boldly defended the condemned ^doc- 
trine from the same pulpit, and indulged in a 
scurrilous invective against the bishop. The 
king summoned the preacher before himself and 
a commission of divines; discussed witii him 
several points of controverted doctrine; pre- 
vailed on him to sign a recantation ; and en- 
jmned Mm. to |aeach on the same subject a 
second rime on the first Sunday after Easter. 

Barnes aftbeted to obey. He read his recants- April 4. 
rion before the audience ; publMly asked pardon 
of Gardiner ; > and then, proceedihg with his 
sermon, mam^ined in still strin^r'Jtenns the 
very doctrine which he had reewatbd. Irritated 

. ■ ' h, 

"* Sec tbe dqioBitioiM of 'U m Cromwell iS BCrax, i. 

See. 193—197, and of sew^ ieriii'taattTp^ i. See. fOfMliS. 
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CHAP, by this insult, the king committed him to the 
Tower, with Garret and Jerome, two preacher 
who, placed in similar circumstances, had 
thought proper to follow his example."® 

Cro^ It was generally believed that Henry’s resent- 
at ment against Bom^ would beget suspicions of 
in^ Xai orthodoxy of the minister, by whom Bames 
lumtnt^ had been hitherto protected : and so confidently 
did Cromwell’s enemies anticipate liis disgrace, 
that his two principal offices, those of vicar 
general and keeper of the privy seal, were al- 
ready, according to report, shared between Tun- 
stal bishop Durham, and Clarke bish(^ of 
Bath, prelates of the old learning, who had 
lately been introduced into the council."*’ The 
king, however, subdued or dissembled his sus- 
picions: and, to the surprise of the public, 
April 1?. Cromwell, at the opening of parliament, took 
his usual seat in the house of lords, and de- 
livered a royal message. It was, he said, with 
sorrow and ffisfdeasurc that his majesty beheld 
the religbus dissensions udiich divided die na- 
tion; on the one hand presumption and 
liberty of the Hesb, on ’the other attachment to * 
ahdent errors and superstitions, had g<merated 
two Actions, whadk reciprocally branded: each 
with the oj^prohrious names of papists imd 
heifetics : ^thstt b^ isbused theinduilgeiiee which ’ 




"•Fov, ai.'44«r4«s. k ««. lu*. iiu 
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of his great goodness the king had grated them, CHAP, 
of readily the scriptures h% their 'Bdrii^ tonguc, 
these to introduee errors those to up^d'^uper- 
stition: and that to remedy such Ms 
majesty had aippoirited two committees 
lates and doctors, obe to set forth a pure ^'MaA'- 
sincere declaration of doctrine, the other to A)b^-. 
termine what ceremonies ought to be retained, 
what to be abolished ; had strictly command^ / 
the officers of the crown, with the judges and' 
ma^strates, to put in execution the laws already 
made respecting religion; and now required 
the aid of the two houses W cimet penalrics 
against those, who should treat with irieverence, 
or explain rashly and erroneously, the holy scrip«if 
tures.”^ 

The vicar general now seemed to monopolise He »ar- 
the royal ^vour. He obtiqued a grant of tbirty .”“*'**- 
manors belonging to, suppressed monasteries 
the title of carl of Essex was revived in his 
vout;'® and the <^ce Cl load April is. 


added /to^h^'CihCrtqipofn^tmelzIls.^'^^^^^ cost*., 
rinued; as usual , to^!eoriduct iu'psriSaiaient the;, 
busimsew df (he crown: He hUartdPc^tWo 
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come from lands, and five per cent, on their 
goods: and from the clergy/ a grant of two 
tenths, and twenty percent, on their incomes for 
two years.*'® So.far indeed was. he, from appre- 
hending the fate which awaited him, that he 
committed to the Tower the bishop of Chiches - 
ter and Dr. Wilson, on a charge of having re- 
lieved prisoners confined for refusing the oath 
of supremacy, and thiv^tencd with the royal 
displeasure his chief opponents, the duke of 
Norfolk, and the bishops of Durham, Winches- 
ter, and Batli.'®® 

But Henry in the mean time had ascertained 
that Barnes was the confidential agent of Crom- 
well ; tliat he had been employed in secret mis- 
sions to Germany ; and that he liad been the 
r^l negociator of the late marriage with Anne 
of Cleves. Hence: the king easily ^persuaded 
himself that the . insolence of the agent arose 
from confidence in. the protecticn of the patron : 
that his vicar generah. instead of watching over, 
the purity of jdie faith, had been the fautor of 
hereries : and that his own domestic happiness 
had been sacrificed by, his minister to the inte- 
rests of a reli^ous faction. He now recollected 
that when he proposed to send Anne back to her 

brother he had kjecii./lissuaded, by .Cromwell : 

« ’ , ■ ■ ‘ ‘ • - 

. “» Wift, |poQ,.S50. SOS. at. ss; .Hfsn. VltL SO, . ‘ '■ 

-,Seit» 9|soa]«tt^/^^.dufb)$hop9rChw 
dh^stpr.ia % m i. Rcc^. 

■«5T. / ..... : ■ . . 
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and lie moreover concluded, from' the sudden 
change in her behaviour, that his intention of 
procuring a divorce had been betrayed to her 
by the same minister.’®* The carl seems to 
have had no suspicion of his approaching &tc. 

On the morning of the tenth of June he .at*^ June lo. 
tended in his place in the house of lords ; at 
three the same afternoon he was arrested at the 
council board on a charge of liigh treason.’” 

Tlie offenecs of which he was afterwards ac- 
cused, may be ranged under three heads. As 
minister, it was said, that he had received bribes, 
and encroached on the royal authority by issumg 
commissions, pardoning coimcts, and granting 
licences for the exportation of prohibited mer- 
chandise : as vicar general he was charged with 
having betrayed his duty by not only holding 
heretical opinions himself, but also by protecting 
heretical preachers, and promoting the circula- 
tion of heretioal books: and lastly, to fix on 
him the guilt of treason, it was alleged; that on 
one particular occasion he hod .explcfssed a reso- 
lution to fight against the king, if it were neces- 
sary, in support of lus rcligiotts opinions.'” He 

Cromwell fic)a)o^lcdg^ that be. bad advised the w 

her conduct: biit dented t^t he bad done So afw the king had. 
confided his secret to him'. ' See hia letter In fiibnet, iii. Rcc. 161 . 

Journals, «S; '' 

'' '’’Mesint was prated! tbat ..; 

CraiawtHlrad 'direaaaied to'atriku!ajNi|^t1i|>tO'tho hearl'ttf the 
nttoy whU^^ffiOiW'Opi^' uMSywHSa- ' 

o mean the Uitg. Buroetjl' iUriM. ' 
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C^F. tiras confronted at his request with his accusers 
in presence of the royal commisaanerS, but was 
refused the benefit of a public trial before his 
peers.’** 'Ihe court preferred to proceed against 
him by bill of attainder : a most iniquitous mea- 
sure, but of which he had no right to complain, 
as he had been the first to employ it against 
umted^ others. Cranmer alone ventured to interpose 
Juncii. in his behalf: but his letter to the king was 
penned with his usual timidity and caution, 
rather enumerating the past services of Crom- 
well, than attempting to vindicate him from the 
charge on which he had been arrested.'-* Five 
June 19. days later the archbishop deemed it prudent to 
go along with the stream, and on the second 
and third readings gave his vote in favour of the 
attainder. The bill passed through the house 
of lords, and probably through the house of 
commons, ndthout a dissentient voice.'** 

King di- The disgrace of Cromwell was quickly fol- 

fpuni lowed by the divorce of the queen. On the first 
Anne. 

*" S« the duke of Norfolk’s letter, Burned iii. Records, 74. It 
is lemarkabie that Cromwell was the Arst who perished iii cuoso- 
quence ol bn own practice. He bad first introduced condemnation 
^ act ol attainder, without trial, in the case of the countess of 
Salisbury : but she was still alire, and was not executed tiH the 
year aftei the execution of Cromwdl. In the sameletMr the duke 
tdls us tint Catherine Huprard, though his incce,^vw his great 
enemy: an assertion wbidi^does not eonfirni -^Imppomtieo of 
Hura^ that he employed her to nnn Cromws^ tigr her insinuations 
toHeniy. ’ ** Hilbert, S49. 

JoumaHs fM.. thn jfs^i«d^b|r8unttt,i. fiediittia, 
iii. wi. *■ <' 
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communicatioD of Henry's intention she fainted 
to the ground: but recovering her^lf jvas per- 
suaded by degrees to submit the question to the 
dedsion of the clergy, and to be satisfied, with 
the new title *of the king's adopted sister. ^ 
the council i^veral consultations were held, nod 
different resolutions were taken. At first gpreat 
reliance liad been placed on a precontract of 
marnage between the princess and the marquess 
of Lorraine: but when it was considered tliat 
both parties were children at the time, and had 
never since ratified the act of their parents, this 
plea was abandoned : and it was determined to 
rest the king's case on the misrepresentation 
which had been made to him as to her person, 
and the want of consent on his part botii at the 
celebration, and ever since the celebration of 
the ro^riage.'" In pursuance of this plan the 
chancellor, the archbishop, and four ether peers 
successively addressed the house of lords. It 
hod been their lot, they stud, to be instrumental 
in negodatiug the late marriage : it was now 
their duty to state that.from more recent ipfor* 
mation they doul^d its validity. In such » 


case. 



July 0. 


where the accession to the crown was 


concerned, too great security could not be ob- 
tained : wherefore they moved that hU the par- 
ticulars should, with tiie rc^ pennissipn, be 


**pr.‘Qu-kelMdbeeD ofttpdnbunness totiied(iiu|«f ^ 

fSkfMt mtfi befbre hit *' 

SeeUeHmtf 


590 , 
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CHtf. littd before the clergy in convocation, and their 
; decision as to the validity or invalidity of the 
^marriage should be required. A deputation was 
next requested and obtained from the lower 
house : and the temporal lords and commoners 
proceeding to the palace, humbly solicited the 
king’s permission to submit to his consideration 
a subject of great delicacy and importance. 
Henry assented, observing that they would pro- 
. pose to him nothing which was uivcasonable or 
unjust. Having heard their petition from the 
month of the chancellor he replied : that it was 
> indeed an important question : but that he could 
refuse nothing to the estates of the realm : that 
the clergy were learned and pious, and would, 
he had no doubt, come to an upright decision : 
and that, as far as regarded himself, he was 
ready to answer any question which might be 
put to him? for he had no otlier object in view, 
but the glory of God, the welfai’e of the realm, 
and the triumph of truth.*® 

By the convocation the inquiry was referred 
to a committee, consisting of the two arch- 
bishops, of four bishops, and ^g bt divines'; who 
either found tlie materials ready to their hands, 
or were uiged to extraordinary diUgence by the 
known wish of the monarch. To receive depo- 

' !■ * ' V I I ■ y .- . -p....- ii ■ ■ 

Lords* journals, p. 153, It is amusitig that the whole of {his 
farce is describe^ jubt as it be in a letter froiu tbo 
council dated it took 

Herb, 53L ’ 
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sitions,'^ to examine witnesses, to discuss tlio CHAP, 
merits of the case, to form their report, and to ^ 
obtain the approbation of the whole body, was 
the work of but two short days. Not a voice 
was heard in favour of the marriage ; it was 
unanimously pronounced void on the following July 9. 
grounds : — 

1®. There was no certainty that the alleged 
precontract between Anne and the mar(|uess of 
Lorrain had been revoked in due form of law : 
and in consccpienec the validity of her subse- 
quent marriage with Henry was, and the legiti- 
macy of her issue by him would be, doubtful. 

2®. The king h.acl rc<iuircd that this difficulty 
should be removed pre\'iotisly to his marriage. 

It might be considered as an indispensable con- 
dition : whence it was inferred that as the con- 
dition had failed, the marriage, which depended 
on that condition, must be void. 

3°. It w'as contended that, if Henry had .se- 
lected Anne for his wdfe, he had been deceived 
by exaggerated aceouiits of her beauty ; if he 
had solemnized his nuptials with her, he had 
been compelled by reasons of state : but he had 
never given that real consent which was neces- 
sary to impart force to the contract, either by 
any internal act of the will during the ceremony, 
or after the ceremony by the consummation of 


They have bceo publiihed^lNutijdlif Ban>et,i. 1S3. W, 
and partly by Strype, i. lUa 307 — Sl5. 


VOL. vr. 
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CtMP. the marriaife. It is not possible that such argu- 
ments could satisfy the reason of the members. 
From the benefit of the two first Henry had ex- 
cluded himself by his own act in proceeding to 
the celebration of the ceremony : and the last, 
W'crc it admitted in its full extent, would at 
. once deprive of foi'cc every treaty between 
sovereigns. But the clergy in convocation, like 
the lords and commons in parliament, were the 
obscejuious slaves of their master. The first 
decided In obedience to his will: the second 
passed an act confirming that decision; and 
then assimilating the marriage of Henry with 
Anne, to his former marriages with his first and 
second queens, they subjected to the penalties 
of treason every man, who should presume to 
believe or judge that it was lawful and valid. 
The queen ehccrfully submitted to her lot : and 
a yearly income of three thousand pounds, with 
the palace of Richmond for her residence, amply 
indemnified her for the loss of a capricious and 
tyrannical husband.™ 

Tlic session was now hastening to a close, 
and little progress had been made by the com- 
mittees appointed at the recommendation of 
Cromwell, to frame a declaration of doctrine 


Wilk. Con, iii, 850-855. St. 32 Hen. VIII. 25. The statute 
asserts that Anne herself, after the decision of the convocation,' ac- 
knowledged that she had not been carnally known by the king; 
Heniy hifondf asserts the same is his deposition, and gives his 
reasons. 
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for the belief, and an order of ceremonies for CHAP, 
the worship, of the English church. To give 
the authoilty of parliament to their subsequent 
labours, it was enaeted that such ordinances as 
they or the whole clergy of Jingland should 
afterwards publish with the advice and appro- 
bation of the king, should lie fully believed, 
obpycd, and performed, under the penalties to 
be therein expressed. At the same time the 
risrour of the statute of the six articles was miti- 
gated in tirat clause, which regarded the incon- 
tinence of priests or nuns ; and forteiturc of 
lands and goods was substituted in place of the 
penalty of death.'®* 

From the moment of his aiTcst, Cromwell Exocutioa 
had laboured without ceasing to save his life, 
lie denied with the strongest asseverations that 
he W'as a traitor, or a sacramentary, or a heretic : 
he admitted that he had occasionally trans- 
gressed the limits of his authority, but pleaded 
in excuse the number of the offices which he 
held, and the impropriety of troubling at every 
moment the royal ear: he descended with seem- 
ing cheerfulness to every submission, every dis- 
closure whieh W'as required of him : he painted 
in striking colours his forlorn and miserable con- 
dition, and solicited for mercy in terms the most 
pathetic, and perhaps more abject than became 
his character."” Unfortunately among his pa- 

St SS Hen. VIII. 10. *6.' 

See his letters to Benty, Bumet, i. Rcc. 193. iii. Rec. 101. 

3 D 2 
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pcrs Iiad been found his clandestine correspon- 
'i-vw denec with tlie princes of Germany the king 
would listen to no j)lea in favour of a man who 
July 24. had betrayed his confidence to strangers : and 
on the sixth day after the bill of attainder had 
received the royal assent, he was led to cxc- 
Juiy 2 !>. cution. On the seaflbld he asked pardon of his 
soven'ign, and admitted that he had been Re- 
duced by the spirit of error: but protested that 
he had returned to the truth, and should die in 
the profession of the catholic faith, meaning pro- 
bably that faith which 4 vas now established by 
law.''" If a tear were shed at his death, it was 
in secret, and by the preachers who had been 
sheltered under his jirotection. The nobility 
rejoiced to be freed from the control of a man, 
•wlio by cunning and servility had raised himself 
from the shoj4 of a fuller to the highest seat in 
the house of lords : the friends of the church 
eongrabUated themselves on the fall of its most 
dangerous enemy: and the M'hole nation con- 
sidered his blood as an atonement for the late 
enormous and impolitic tax, imposed at a time 
when the king had incurred no extraordinary 
expense, and when Uie treasury was filled, or 


The reader will be astonished at the number of oaths, &c. with 
which he maintains his innocence. “ May God ^confound him, 
may the vengeance of God light upon him, may all the devils in 
" bell confound him," and sintdar imprecations continually recar. 
‘w Marillac, apud le Grand, ti. 319: ‘ - 

Hall, 249. Stow, 580. 
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supposed to be* filled, with tlic spoils of the sup- CHAP, 
pressed monasteries. 

Two days later the citizens were summoned other cxc- 
to behold an execution of a more singular de- 
scription. By laxv the catholic and the protes- 
tant Avere now jdaced on an equal footing in 
respect to capital punishment. If to admit the 
papal supremacy was treason, to reject the papal 
creed was heresy. I’hc one could be expiated 
only by the halter and the knife : the other led 
the offender to the stake and the faggot. It was 
in vain that the (ierman reformers ])leadcd in 
favour of their English brethren ; ami that Me- 
lancthon in a long letter presumed to ({uestion 
the royal infallibility. The king continued to 
hold with a steady hand the baUtnee between 
the two parties. During the parliament Powel, 

Abel, and Feathci-stonc had been attainted for 
denying the supremacy; Barnes, Garret, and 
Jerome for maintaining heterodox opinions.'’* 

They were now coupled, catholic and protestant, 
on the same hurdle ; drawn together from the July 30 . 
Tower to Smithfield, and Avhilc the former Avcrc 
hanged and quartered as traitors, the latter were 
consumed in the flames as heretics. Still, if we 


These three did not muintuin any doctrines against the six ar- 
ticles, but (if we may judge from their recantation;, that the man 
who has been justified, cannot fall from grace, that God is the au- 
thor of sin, that it is not necessary to pardon offences, that good 
works are not profitable to salvattou^ kod^that Uie Jaws are not to 
be obeyed for consetenoe* sake. Sm the recaotation, Bumet, i. 
Rec. iit. N*. xaii. 
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CHAP, consider the persecuting policy of tlie age, and 
- the sanguinary temper of the king, we shall per- 
haps find that from this period fewer persons 
sullered, than might have been expected. The 
commissions, indeed, which Cromwell had men- 
tioned at the ojjcning of parliament, were issued, 
inquests were taken, and informations laid: but 
tciTor had taught men to suppress their real 
sentiments : and of the men whose imjwudenee 
brought them under suspicion, the least guilty 
were dismissed on their recognisances for each 
other: and most of the rest embraced the benefit 
of abjui’ation granted by the law.'"'’’ 

Klnp mar- Ilciiry did not long remain a widower after his 
iliarino* divorcc from Anne of ( Icvcs. Tlic lords humbly 
Howard, besought him, as he tendered the Avelfare of his 
people, to venture on a fiftli marriage, in the 
hope that God would blcs.s him with more 
numerous issue : and witlnn a month Catliarinc, 
A»ig. 8. daughter to the late lord I'idmund Howard, and 
niece to the duke of Norfolk, a])i)carcd at court 
with the title of (lueen. ■ Catliarine had been 
* educated under the care of the dowager dutehess 
of Norfolk, and first attracted the roy;il notice 
at a dinner given by the bishop of Winchester. 
She possessed nothing of that port and dignit)’, 
which Henry had hitherto required. But her 
figure, though small, was regular : her superior 

** During the rcinaindeT of Henry’s rtfign, F(»x reckons ten pro- 
testants, Dodd fourteen catholics, who sufiered, after those men- 
tioned above. 
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beauty was universally admitted : and by “ a CHAP. 
“ notable appearance of honour, cleanness, and 
maidenly behaviour” she won the king’s hcart.'®^ 

For more than twelve months he continued to 
lavish on her tokens of the warmest affection : 
but the events which led to her elevation, had 
made the reformers her enemies ; and while she 
accompanied the king in his progress t<) York, 
a plot was woven by their industry, which 
brought the j'oung queen to the sealVold, and 
weakened the ascendency of the reigning iiarty. 

From the testimony of a female servant, Cran- she is ao 
nicr had discovered, that Catharine, while she 
■was yet a single woman, had fre«{uently yielded n'-wy. 
to the solicitations of Dereham, a genth.mau in 
the service of her grandmother lie immediately 
consulted his friends, the chancellor and the carl 
of Hertford ; and it was determined that, on the 
king's return, the important but dangerous seeri^t 
should be disclosed to him by the archbishop. 

Henry is said to have shed tears at the eomrnu- Nov, 4. 
nication. Dereham acknowledged the fact : and 
the queen herself, though she denied it before 
the lords of the council, was induced the same 
night to sign a confession by the persuasion of 
the archbishop.'^ Ihit this discovery, howc.ver 
it might distress the feelings of Henry, could 
harldy '"supply grounds for a divorce or a eliargc 

Letter of the council; ajiud Ufrb. 533, Parvissinia puella, 

Apud Burn. ni. 147. . ", Id, 532—5:55. 
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CHAP, of high treason. The queen was again subjected 
,s— to a rigorous interrogatory before Cranmer: 
e\'ery atttempt to establish a precontract be- 
tween her and Derehain failed :’'® and, as a last 
resource, a most minute inquiry was made into 
her conduct since her marriage with the king. 
It was then a.sccrtaine(l that she had taken Dcre- 
ham into her service ; and that a gentleman of 
the privy chamber (probably a maternal rela- 
tion),'^" of the name of Culpepper, who had 
formerly been mentioned as her intended hus- 
band, had, when the court was at Lincoln, re- 
mained in the same room with her and the lady 
llochford for more than three hours in the night 
time. 'J’hese circumstances seemed to attbrd 
presumptions of guilt. Both Dcrcham and 
Kov..'!i. Culpepper wercTiied, convicted and executed: 
Dec. 10. and the lord William Howard, his Avife, four 
men and five Avornen, were condemned in the 
penalties of misprision of treason, because they 
had not rcA'caled the previous incontineney of 
the queen. 

Con- q’o determine the fate of Catharine herself, a 
> .^1542.' Mcw parliament Avas summoned : and a bill Avas 
Jail. n. introduced to attaint her and the lady llochford 
of treason, and the doAvager dutchess of Norfolk, 
tlie countess of Bridgewater, ai^ tlie other per- 
sons already mentioned, of misprision of treason. 

^ See examination in Burnet, iii. Rec. 171. 

^ Bor inather'anamttyiai Id. 
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It seems, however, that either a strong opposi- CHAP, 
tion had been made in the council, or that the . . 
mind of Henry was still undecided. A week 
passed before any notice was taken of the bill: 
and then a deputation of lords was appointed to 
wait on Catharine in the Tower, and exhort her 
t(» speak without deceit or apprehension : tlie 
king was merciful, and the laws were just ; if 
she could pro%’e her innocence, her husband 
would rejoice : if not, the truth at least would 
be acceptable to him. Hut two days later an- 
other course was ])ursued. The same deputa- 
tion was instructed to wait on Henry, and exhort 
him to bear his misfortune with resignation, to 
allow the two houses to proceed with the bill, 
and to give his assent by letterti patent, that he 
might spare himself the pain of hearing the re- 
cital of the olFences committed by his wife. The Feb. 0, . 
king granted their prayer : after another delay 
the bill passed the lords in three days, the cont- 
mons in two ; and was brought to the house by 
the chancellor signed by Henry, and with the 
great seal appended to it. The commons were Feb. ii. 
now summoned : and, in the short interval be- 
fore their arrival, the lords of the deputation 
delivered the queen’s answer, which had been 
hitherto withheld. She acknowledged that she 
had offended against (>od, the king, and the 
nation ; but hoped that her guilt would not be 
visited on her Wtlieisjatd fesaily ; and be|^;ed 
as a last favour, the permission to divide a part 
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CHAP, of her clothes among her maids.'^' Two days 
afterwards both the ladies sulfered. Catharine 
61110(1^'** confessed and deplored the disorders of her 
Tcb. 13. former life ; but asserted on her hope of salva- 
tion, and called God and his angels to witness 
the truth of her assertion, that she had never 
been unfaithful to the bed of her husband and 
lord.'^' 

To attaint without trial had now become cus- 
tomary : but to jirosecute and punish for that 
which had not been made a criminal olfencc by 
any law, was hitherto unprecedented. To give, 
therefore, some countenance to thest; scveiities, 
it was enacted in the very bill of attainder that 
every woman, about to be married to the king 
or any of his successors, not being a nuiid, 
should disclose her disgrace to him under the 
penalty of treason ; that all other persons know- 


Lortls* Journal", 171,172. 17t5. 

Burnet, i. I am inclinnl lo give crnlit to her as'^crlions. 
The conlessiim whicli slu* iniulc lo ihc lonis may refer tmly lo lier 
irrcgul.irilifs bcfoi tMuarriago, and her concealment of them from 
Henry ; and ii is evident from ihc atuimicr itself that no act of 
adultery could l»c juovcd against her. It merely infers tliat she had 
committed, or intended to commit it. As to Lady Uochford, Ac/- only 
crime was a paiticipation in the picsumcd guilt of Catharine by 
introducing (hilpepjicr, and remaining in company with him and the 
queen. I fear that both were sacrificed lo the manes of Anne 
Boleyn. The story of these unfortunate women is misrcprc«>entcd 
both by Smollett and Hume. It is not true that Dcreham and 
Mannock accused lady Rochford of being Catharine’s confidant in 
their amours with her : neither did Culpepper spend tlie night with 
the queen alone ; nor is there any proof that they beliavcd inipro« 
perly at their execution. 
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ing the fact and not disclosing it, should be CHAP, 
subject to the lesser penalty of misprision of t > 
treason; and that the queen, or wife of the 
])rincc, who should move another person to 
commit adultery with her, should suftcr as a 
traitor.*" 

The king’s attention was now chiefly directed Rcsiraim 
to his duties as head of the church. He had of 
formerly sanctioned the publication of an Eng 
lish version of the IJible, and granted permission 
to all his subjects to read it at their leisure : but 
it liad been represented to him, that even the 
authorized version was disfigured by unfaithful 
renderings, and contaminated with notes calcu- 
lated to mislead the ignorant and unwary : and 
that the indiscriminate lecture of the holy vo- 
lumes had not only generated a race of teachers 
who •ju'omulgatcd doctrines the most strange 
and contradictory, but had hvught ignorant men 
to discuss the meaning of the insjured writings 
in alehouses and taverns, till, heated with contro- 
versy and liriuor, they burst into injurious lan- 
guage, and provoked each other to breaches of 
the peace. To remedy the first of these evils 1.112. 
it was enacted, that the version of Tyndal 
should be disused altogether as “ crafty, false, 

and untrue,” and that the authorized transla- 
tion should be published without note or com- 
ment : to obviate the second, the pennission of 


*« St. 33 Hen. VIII. 31. 
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reading the Bible to others in public was re- 
/ yoked : that of reading it to private families was 
confined to persons of the rank of lords or gen- 
tlemen : and that of reading it personally and 
in secret was granted only to men who were 
householders, and to females of noble or gentle 
birth. Any^ other woman, or any artificer, ap- 
prentice, journeyman, servant or labourer, who 
should ])resumc to open the sacred volume, was 
made liable for each offence to one month’s 
imj)risoninent.'‘“ 

Erudition It was not, liowcver, the king's intention to 
mn Hilin!* leave the Hock committed to his charge witliout 
a competent supply of spiritual food. The 
reader will recollect that Cromwell in 1540 had 
announced the appointment of two eommittces 
of prelates and theologians to compose a new 
code of doctrine and ceremonies. Certain ques- 
tions had been proposed to each person sepa- 
rately, and their answers were collated and laid 
before the king.'^’ To make the new work as 


St. 3 1 IIcii. VIII. I. The king at the same time was aiitlio- 
rized to make any alterations in this act, which he might deem 
proper. 

Of these answers some have been publi^hed : others are to be 
found in the British Museum (Cleop. E. 5). Those by Cranmer 
prove tliat on every subject he had m.idc a greater proficiency in the 
aew learning than any of bis coadjutors : but his opinion respecting 
orders appears extremely singular, when we recollect that he was 
archbishop of Canterbury. The king, he says, must have spiritual 
M well as dvil officers «nd of course has a right to appoint them; 
in the time of the apostles the people apppinted, because they had 
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perfect as M'as possible, three years were cm- CHAP, 
ployed : it was at last published with the title ‘ 
of “ A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for 
“ any christned Man : ” and, to distinguish it 
from “ the Institution,” the former exposition 
of the same subject, it was called the king’s 
book. It is more full, but teaches the same 
doctrines, with the addition of transubstantia- 
tion, and the sufliciciicy of communion under 
one kind. The new (treed was appro\'ed by April 30. 
both houses of convocation,'"’ all writings or 
books in opposition to it Averc prohibited : and 
by the archbishop it was ordered to be published 


no Christian kiiiii;, hut uccM'-ionally accepted such as ini!»Iit be nt* 
comincnilcd to them by the apostles, “ orihcir own voluntary will, 
and not lor any suyicriority that the apostles liad over ihcin in 
the appointment of bishops anti priests, as in ihat ul cimI ollicerH, 
some ceremonies aie to be used, “ not ol* nccc.'^ ily but for good 
** order and .secmcly fashicui : ” ucveithclcss “ he, \%l:o is appointed 
“ hisliop or priest, necdelh no consecration hy the scripture ; for 
election or appointing thereto is siifikicnt.’' Aware, however, 
that it was dithcult to reconcile th(*'*e principles with the dcclara* 
lion which he liad signed the preceding year (Will;. Con. iii. 8;’,7), 
or with such as he might he coiiijiclled to ^ign herr.ifu r, he very 
prudently added, this is mine opinion and sentence al this present : 
‘‘ which neverlliclcss I do not icmerariously duline, hut refer the 
“judgment thereof to your majesty/' Sirvpc, 70. Aj>p. p, 'tQ. 
52. Burnet, i. Coll. p. 201. Collier, ii. Records, \lix. 

VVilk. Con. iii. ti68. As if it were meant to probe to the quick 
the sincerity of the prelates .suspected of leaning to the new doc- 
trines, the chapters on the two obnoxious tenets of iransubstantia- 
tion, and communion under one kind, were subjected to the revision 
and approbation of the archbisbofii anit ibi^ bishops of Westminster^ 
SaUsbury, Rochester, and UeTeferd, i^f ee of whom were re^brmers. 
Per ipaos e^poeita, exambiatay et rccognlta. Ibid. 
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in every diocese, and studied and followed by 
every j)rcaclicr.''‘^ From that period till the 
accession of the next sovereign, “ the king’.s 
“ book” continued to be the only authorized 
standard of English orthodoxy. 


Strype, too. 
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CHAP. V. 


STATUTKS RESPKCTING WALES TRANSACTIONS IN IRELAND 

NEGOTIATIONS ANU WAR WITH SCnTI.VND RCPTURB 

WITH FRANCK I'K ACE— TAXES DEPUECIAT ION OF THE 

C: I* R R F.N C Y C R AN iM E H O A 11 1 ) 1 N ER K I N C : ' S I- AST 1 L LN ESS 

EXECUTION OF THE I:ARL OF SUUREV ATTAINDER OP 

THE DUKE OF NORFOLK DEATH OF HENRY IIlS CIIARAO 

TER SUHSKRVIENCY OF THE PARLIAMENT DOCTRINE OF 

passive OIIEDIENCK SERVILITY OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES. 


That the reader mij*ht follow M'ithoiit interrup- 
tion the pioj^rcss of the reformation in England, 
I have confinc^d his attention in the preceding- 
pages to those occurrences, which had an im- 
mediate tendency to quicken or restrain the 
spirit of religious innovation. The present 
chapter will be devoted to matters of foreign, 
and domestic policy : 1”. The extension of the 
English jurisprudence throughout the princi- 
pality of Wales : 2“. The rebellion and pacifica- 
tion of Ireland ; 3”. The negoeiations and hos- 
tilities between the crowns of England and 
Scotland : and 4“. The war, which Henry declared 
against “ his good brother, and perpetual ally,’ 
the king of France. These events will lead us 
to the close of tiie king’s reign. ' 


CIIAl'. 

V. 


1. As Heniy was descended from the Tudors, Wales. 
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CHAP, a Welsh family, he naturally directed his atten- 
^ y* 1 tion to the native country of his paternal an- 
ccstor.s. It might be divided into two portions, 
that which had been originally concjuercd by the 
. arms of his predecessors, and that which had 
been won by the courage and perseverance of 
tlie individuals, aftenvards called tlie lords 
marchers. The former had been apportioned 
into shires, and was governed by the laws of 
England : the latter comprised one hundred and 
forty-one districts or .lordships, Avhich had been 
granted to the first comjuerors, and formed so 
many distinct and inde{>endent jurisdictions. 
From them the king’s writs, and the king’s 
officers were excluded. They acknowledged no 
other laws or cu''loins than their own. The 
lords, like so many counts i)alatine, had their 
own courts, civil and criminal, appointed their 
own officers and judges, punished or pardoned 
offences according to their pleasure, and re- 
ceived all the emoluments arising from the 
administration of justice within their respective 
domains. Hut the great evil was, that this 
.multitude of petty and separate jurisdictions, 
by holding out the prospect of impunity, proved 
an incitement to crime, lire most atrocious 
offender, if he could only flee from the scene of 
his. transgression, and purchase the protection 
of a neighbouring lord, was sheltered from the 
purswtr of justice, and Ubevty to enjoy the 
fnut of his dishonesty or revenge. 
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The king, however, put an end to this mis- CHAl*. 
ehlevous and anomalous state of things. In ^ . 

]53(> it was enacted, that the whole of Wales 
should thenceforth be united and incoii^oratcd 
with the realm of England ; that all the natives 
should enjoy and inherit the same rights, liber- 
ties, and laws, which u’ere enjoyed and inherited 
by others the king’s subjects ; that the custom 
of gavelkind should cease; that the several 
lordships’ marchers should be annexed to tlie 
neighbouring counties; that all judges and jus- 
tices of the j)eacc should be appointed by the 
king’s letters patent ; that no lord should have 
the power to pardon any treason, murder, or 
felony, committed within his lordship ; and that 
the ditferent shires in ^Vhlles, with one borough 
in each, should return members t(» jiarliament. 

Most of these regulations wei*c extended to the 
county palatine of Chester.' 

2. During the more early jxart of Henry’s lrelan<i. 
reign the trancptillity of his Irish subjects had 
been repeatedly disturbed by the jealousy of 
two rival families, the Fitzgeralds and the lliit- 
Icrs, under their respective chiefs, the carls of 
Kildare, and of Ormond or Ossory. That he 
might extinguish or repress these hereditary 
feuds, Wolsey determined to intmst the govern- 
ment to the more impartial sway of an English 

* St, 27 Hen. VIII. 7: ^4. 26. In the county of Merionctli there 
was no borough which returned a member :^biit in that of Pem- 
broke there were two, Pembroke and Haverfordwest. 
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nobleman, and the young carl of Kildare, u-ho 
had .succeeded his father, was removed from tlie 
ofiice of lord deputy, to make place for the carl 
of Surrey, aftorward.s duke of Norfolk. During 
two years the English governor ovemwed tlie 
turbulence of the Irish lords by the vigour of 
his administration, and won the esteem of the 
natives by his hospitality and munificence. But 
when 1 Icnry declared war against France, Surrey 
was recalled to take the command of the army : 
and the government of Ireland was conferred 
on Butler, carl of Ossory. Ossory was soon 
compelled to resign it to Kildare : Kildare 
transmitted it to sir AVilliam Skeffington, an 
English knight : and Skeflington, after a short 
interval, replaced it in the hands of his imme- 
diate predecessor. Thus Kildare saw himself 
for the third time invested •with the chief autho- 
rity in the island : but no longer aw'ed by the 
frowns of Wolsey, who had fallen into disgrace, 
he indulged in such acts of extravagance, that 
his very friends attributed them to occasional 
derangements of intellect. 

The complaints of the Butlers induced Henry 
to call the deputy to London, and to confine 
him in the Tow'cr. At his departure the reins 
of government dropped into the hands of his 
son, the lord ITiomas, a young man in his 
twenty-first year, generous, violent, and brave." 


’Uall.S36. Hetber^ilS. 
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His credulity was deceived by a false report that CHAP, 
his father had been beheaded : and his resent- 
ment urged him to the fatal resolution of bid- *f‘j^idare. 
ding defiance to his sovereign. At the head of 
one hundred and forty followers he presented 
himself before the council ; resigned the sword ' 
of state, the emblem of his authority; and in a 
loud tone declared Avar against Henry VIII. 
king of England. Cromer, archbishop of Ar- 
magh, catching him by the hand, most earnestly 
besought him not to plunge himself and his 
family into irremediable ruin : but thp voice of 
the prelate was drowned in the stmins of an 
Irish minstrel who, in his native tongue, called 
on the hero to revenge the blood of his father ; 
and the precipitate j'outh, unfurling the standard 
of rebellion, commenced his career with laying 
Avaste the rich district of Fingal. A gleam of 
success cast a temporary lustre on his arms ; 
and his revenge Avas gratified Avith the punish- 
ment of the supposed accuser of his father, 

Allen, archbishop of Dublin, AAdio was surprised 
and put to death by the Geraldines. He noAv July 20. 
sent an agent to the emperor to demand assist- 
ance against the man, who by diA'orcing Catha- 
rine had insulted the honour of the imperial 
family ; and Avrote to the pope, offering to pro- 
tect with his sword the interests of the church 
against an apostate prihee, and to hold the 
crown of Ireland of the holy see by the payment 
of a yearly tribute. But foitunc quickly deserted 

% z-i 
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CNAP. liitn. lie was repulsed from the walls of Dublin 
> — J — * by the valour or despair of the citizens : Nkef- 
Oct. 16 , fington, the new deputy, opposed to his undis- 
ciplined followers a numerous body of veterans : 
his strong castle of Maynooth opened its gates 
through treachery or comjnilsion : and the lord 
Leonard Glay hunted the ill-fated insurgent into 
the fastnesses of Munster. Here by tlie advice 
friends he offered to submit : and having 
previously stipulated for a full pardon, he dis- 
missed his followers, accompanied the victor to 
Dvdilin, and thence sailed Ibr England, that he 
might throw himself at the feet of his sovereign." 
Hut Henry, disn-garding the li.ith of treaties, 
Aiig. ordered him to be conducted to tlie Tou'cr, 
where he was joined by his five uncles, whom 
the lord (Jray had perfidiously apprehended at a 
banquet : and, after a long confinement, all six, 
though three had never joined in the rebellion, 
Avere beheaded for the crime of treason.^ Ilis 
i.WT, father had already died of a broken heart; and 
■ the only survivor of the family was Gerald, a 
brother of Thomas, twelve years of age, whom 
his aunt had clandestinely conveyed into France. 
Driven thence at the requisition of Henrj', she 
sought with her charge an asylum in Flanders : 
but the hatred of the king pursued her thither ; 
and as her last resource, she solicited the pro- 


’ Sponte se in regis potestatem, accepta iiapunilaiis fide, dedit 
• • . .iidem publicam, qua se jure tueri potest, habet. Poll Ep. i. 
481. Aug. 31, 153d, ; St. Hen. VIII. 18. 
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tection of cardinal Pole, who receii^d his kins- CHAP, 
man with pleasure, watched over his education, ^ 
and kept him in his family, till he at length 
recovered the honours and the estates of his 
ancestors, the former earls of Kildare.® 

Heniy’s innovations in religion were viewed raciru',i- 
with equal abhorrence by the indigenous Irish, Ireia'^ui. 
and the descendants of the English colonists. 
Fitzgerald, aware of tliis circumstance, had ])ro- 
claimcd himself the champion of the ancient 
faith and after the imprisonment of Fitz- 
gerald, his place was sii[)i)lied by the zeal of 
Cromer, archbishop of Armagh. On the f)ther 
hand the cause of the king was supi)orted by a 
more courtly prelate, Jlrown, who, Irom the 
office of provincial of (he Augustinian friars in 
England, had been raised to the archiepiscopal 
see of Dublin, in reward of his subserviency to i«55. 
the politics of Cromwell. Hut Henry deter- 
mined to enforce submission. A parliament 
was summoned by lord Cray, who had succeeded i .'-'tti. 
Skeffington : and, to elude the opposition of the 
clergy, their proctors, who had hitherto v»)te(l in 
the Irish parliaments, w'cre by a declaratory act 
pronounced to be nothing nu)re than assistants, 
w’hose advice might be received, but whose as- 
sent w'as not required." The statutes which were 
now passed, were copied from the proceedings 

* Godwin, 62, 63. Herbert, 416— 4lJ’.4ai. 

* Pro pontificts aodioritate in Hibernia arma sumpserat. Foli, 

ibid. ’ Irisli Si. 38 lieu. VIII. U. 
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CHAP, in England. The papal authority was abolished ; 
y* - Henry was declared head of the Irish clmrch ; 
and the first fruits of all ecclesiastical livings 
were given to the king. But ignorance of the 
recent occurrences in the sister island gave oc- 
casion to a most singular blunder. One day the 
parliament confirmed the marriage of the king 
with Anne Bolcyn : and the next, in consequence 
of the arrival of a courier, declared it to have 
been invalid from the beginning. It was, how- 
ever, more easy to procure the enactment of 
these statutes, than to enforce their execution. 
The two races combined in defence of their 
common faith ; and repeated insurrections ex- 
ercised the patience of the deputy, till his bril- 
liant victory at BcUahoc broke the power of 
O’Nial, the northern chieftain, and confirmed 
tlu* ascendency of the royal cause. This was 
the last service pcrfomied by lord Gray. He 
05 I'ecallcd on a charge of mal-administration, 
and of having connived at the escape of his 
nephew Gerald Fitzgerald : at his trial, either 
oppressed by fear, or induced by the hope of 
June -28. mercy, he pleaded guilty: and his head was 
struck off by the command of the thankless 
sovereign, whom he had so often and so usefully 
served.'* 

After the departure of Gray, successive but 

^ Godwin^ 73, As he was come of high lineage, so was he a 
right valiant and hardy personage; although now his hap was to 
lose his head.’* Stow, 682. 
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partial insurrections broke out in the island. CHAP. 
They speedily subsided of themselves; and . . 

the new deputy, sir Anthony Saintleger, found 1^41. 
both the Irish chieftains and the lords of the 


jmlc anxious to outstrip each other in profes- 
sions of obedience to his authority. A parlia- 
ment was assembled : Ireland from a lordship 
was raised to the higher rank of a kingdom : 
regulations were made for the administration of 
justice in Connaught and Alunster : and com- 
missioners were u|)pointcd with power to hear 
and determine all causes, w'hich might be 
brought before tluan from the «)ther provinces.* 
The peerage of tlie new kingtiom was sought and 
obtained, not only by the lords wdio liad hitherto 
acknowledged the authority of the English 
crown, but even by tlie most powerful of the 
chieftains, w’ho, though nominally vassals, had 
maintained a real indcj)cndcnce; by Ulliac dc 
Burg, now created carl of Clanricard ; by Mur- 
rogh O’Brian, made carl of Thoinond ; and by 
the redoubted O’Nial, hencetbrth knowm by his 
new title of carl of Tyrone,"' I’hesc, with the 
chief of their kindred, swore fealty, consented 
to hold their lands by the tenure of military ser- 
vice, and accepted from their sovereign houses 
in Dublin for their accommodation, as often as 
they shonld attend their duty in parliament. 


July 1. 


.Sept. 1. 


* Irish St 3S Hen. VIII. 1. 

“ Rym. xiv. 79T — 801. xv. 7. 
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CHAP. N«vcr, since the first invasion of the island by 
Henry II., did the English ascendency in Ire- 
land appear to rest on so firm a basis, as during 
the last years of Henry VIII. 

Scotland. 3. To explain the several causes, which suc- 
cessively contx'ibuted to prodtice the nipturc be- 
tween Henry and his nephew the king of tScot- 
land, it will bcMiecesstiry to revert to thepcrioil 
of the great btittlc ()f P.avia. Tlie intelligence of 
the captivity of Francis extinguished at once 
the hoj)es of the French faction in Scotland: 
and the carl of Angus, witli the aid of the iMig- 
lish monarch, obtained possession of the young 
king .lames V., and with him, tlic exercise of the 
royal authorit}*. Mtirgaret, the (pteen dowagc'r, 
had long ago forfeited the confidence of her 
royal brother: an intcrcej)ted letter, which she 
had lately written to tlie diike of Albany, 
estranged him frtun her for ever. He willingly 
suffered her to be deprived even of the nominal 
authority, which remained toiler; Angus cou- 
i.v't:. sented to a divoree : she married her paramour, 
March, jifterwavds created lord JMethvcn; and silently 
sunk into the obscurity of private life. But her 
son, though only in his seventeenth year, felt 
the thraldom in which he was detained by the 
Douglases ; and anxiously sought to obtain his 
i.-.M. liberty, and exercise his authority. At length he 
eluded the vigilance of his keepers, levied an 
army, and drove his enemies beyond the borders ; 
where Angus remained for years, an exile from 
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his o\vn country, Jind the pensioner of England, CIUP. 
I'lic young king, notwithstanding his relation- ' — # 
ship to Henry, seems to have inherited the po- 
litical sentiments of his fathers ; and sought to 
fortify himself against the ambition of his power- 
ful neighbour by the friendship of the emperor, 
and of the king of France. In 1532 the two 
croM’iis were unintentioually involved in hostili- 
ties by the turbulence of the borderers': tran- 
fjuillity was restored by the good offices of 
Francis, the common friend of the uncle and 
nephew: and .lames was even induced to solicit 
the hand of the jjrincess Mary. But it M'as at 
a time, when only a few months had elapsed 
since the tlivoree of 1 lenry from < 'atharinc : and 
the king refu.sed his consent to a juarriugc 
which might afterwards lead the kijig of Scots 
to dispute the succession with tlie children of 
Anne Bolcyu. This refusal induced .Tames to 
seek a wife from some of the for<‘ign courts, 
while the English monarch vainly endeavottred 
to make his nepheu^ a jn’o.selytc to his new doc- 
trine of the ecclesiastical supremacy of princes 
within their respective kingdoms. For this pur- 1535 . 
pose he sent to .lames a treatise on that sub- 
ject, with a request that he would seriously 
weigh its contents ; and solicited at the same 
time permission for his agent Barlow, bishop 
elect of St. David’s, to preacli to the Scottish 
court. The present was received witli an air of 
indifference, and instantly delivered to one of 
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CHAP, the prelates : and the English missionary finding 
’ — every pulpit closed against him, vented his dis- 
content in letters to Cromwell, in which he de- 
nominated the clerical counsellors of James, 
“ the pope’s pestilent creatures, and very limbs 
of the devil.”" 

Marriage Henry now rcfiuestcd a personal interview at 
oiJames. ,]aincs, Avho feared to tmst himself 

in tlic hands of his uncle, eluded the demand by 
proposing a meeting of the three kings of Eng- 
land, France, and Scotland, at some place on 
^ the continent. Soon al’tern ards lie concluded a 
‘ treaty of marriage with Marie de JJourhon, a 
daughter of \'endome : but unwilling to rely on 
Sept. 10. the report of his ambassadors, he sailed to 
Dieppe, and visited his intended bride, whose 
appearance disnpiiointcd his cxjiectations. Dis- 
guising his feelings, ho hastened to be present 
at the expected battle between the French and 
Imperial armies in ProA'cnce : but was met by 
Francis on mount Tarare, in the vicinity of 
I^yons. 'Hie two monarchs repaired to Paris : 
Marie was forgotten : and James married Ma- 
I 5 .ir. deleine the daughter of the French king; a 
beautiful and accomplished ])rincess, who was 
July 7. even then in a decline, and died within fifty days 


•* Pinkerton, ii. :)^7. “The doctrine of a Christian man*' was 
not published till aftpr this period ; the book sent was probably 
eitlicr Gardiner's treatise de vera obedientia, or another dc vera 
difl'erentia regia^ potestatis etccclesiastlcse; both of which had been 
printed the year before, ” 
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after her arrival in Scotland. During some time ClIAl*. 
her Imsband appeared inconsolable for her loss : < — 
the next year he married another French prin- 
cess, Marie, dutchess dowager of I.«onguevillo, 
and daughter to the duke of Guise ; the same 
lady, who declined the oiler of the king of Eng- 
land.*^* 

The king of Scots, satisfied with his own Npgocia- 
crecd, refused to engage in theological disputes : 
and the pontiff', to rivet him more closely to the 
communion of the apostolic sec, bestowed a car- 
dinal's cap on the most abh* and most favoured 
of his counsellors, T)a\ id Itethune, abbot of Ar- 
broth, then bishop of Mirejioix, and lastly arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s. During his journey 
James had noticed the terms of execration, in 
which foreigners reprobated the rapacity and 
cruelty of his reforming uncle ; and his grati- 
tude for the attentions and generosity of F runcis, 
inclined him to espouse and support the politics 
of the French court. When Paul had at lust 
determined to publish the sentence of depriva- 
tion against Henry, James signified his assent, 
and promised to join with (Jharlcs and Francis 
in their endeavours to convert or punish the 
apostate monarch.^® 

Henry, wliose pensioners swarmed in every 


** Lesley, 426 . 

Habebit regem Scotiae, et hie novum creatum cardinalem 
Scotum Inatnic: pro Card. Polo apud Qulrini, ii. Mon. Pncl. 
cclxxix. 
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cii AT. court, was quickly apprized of these dispositions, 
and, as soon as he had learned the real object bf 
cardinal Pole’s legation to the emperor and the 
April’ France, dispatclicd Ralph Sadler, one of 

the gentlemen of his privy chamber, as his am- 
bassador to Edinburgh. This minister assured 
the king of Scots, tluit the warlike preparations 
in England were not di-signcd against him, but 
against tlic pope, and his associates ; cxiiortcd 
him, instead of gi^•i^g credit to the assertions of 
his clc'rgy, to examine the i’oundations of the 
paj)al claims, whicli he would hud to be nothing 
more than an usurpation of the rights of so\ e- 
rcigns ; reciuested him not to permit the bull 
against his uncle to be published, or executed 
within his dominions ; and reminded him, that 
Henry was a nearer relation to him than any 
other prince, and that, though it was not rc- 
<iuired of him to renounce his engagements 
with the king of France, it was his interest to 
abstain from measures, of which he might after- 
wards repent." 

^Muit clleet these remonstrances might have 
produced, is uncertain ; but, as neither Charles 
nor Francis attem})ted to enforce the papal bull, 

" Sudli 1 V State Papers. 50—50. Mr. Ciittoril on the authority 
of Mr. Pinkerton (Hist. ii. p. 374 ) lias allotted this negociation to 
the year 1541 ; but it is evident from Sadler's instructions, tliatthey 
were composed al ter cardinal Pole had failed with the emperor, and 
while it was doubtful whether he would succeed or not with the 
king of France. (Sadler’s Papers, p. 53.) i. e. between die end of 
January and the beginning of April, 1539. 
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their inactivity induced the king of Scots to pre- 
serve the relations of amity with liis uncle. 
Henry, however, continued to grow more jealous 
both of the religious opinions of James, and of 
liis connexion with the French court. If a few 
Scottish refugees, the partisans of the new doc- 
trine, flattered him wltli the hope, that their 
sovereign would imitate him in assuming the 
su[)rcmacy of the cliurch, he was liarassed on 
the other hand with n'ports, that the king of 
Scots \irgcd with assiduity tlie improvement of 
lus artillery ; that lie had promised support to 
the malcontents in the northern counties ; and 
that he suffered ballads derogatory from the 
honour of Henry, and prophecies predictive of 
his downfal to be circulated on the borders. 
Another effort to convert James was made 
through the agency of Sadler. 7’lie ostensible 
object of that minister was to present to the 
king half a dozen stallions, sent to him by his 
uncle ; but he was ordered to solicit a pi'ivatc* 
audience, and a promise that the convcisation 
.should not be divulged, tsadlcr then read to 
James an intercepted letter from Itethune to his 
agent at Rome, from which he inferred that it 
was the aim of the cardinal to subject the royal 
authority to that of tlie poix*.'® But the king 


“ James had committed two clergymen to prison. IJethune, in 
his letter, said he should labour to liave diem delivered to liim^ as 
their ordinary judge (Sadler’s Paj»crs, p* 14). This, and a f»etitiori 
for that purpose, were the fouDdaiion of the charge. James replied, 
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CHAP, lauglied at the charge : and said that the car- 
^ dinal Jiad long ago given him a copy of the 
let ter. The envoy then observed that Henry was 
ashamed of the meanness of his nephew, who 
lvej)t large flocks of shcej), as if he were a hus- 
bandman, and not a sovereign. If he wanted 
money, let him sn])j)ly himself from the riches 
of the church : he need only make the exj)eri- 
ment, and he would find in the dissolute lives of 
the monks and ehurchmeu reasons to justify 
himself in following the example of England. 
James replied, that he had sullielcnt of his own, 
without invading the jwoperty of others ; that if 
he wanted more, the church wo»dd cheerfully 
supply his wants ; that if among the elergj' and 
monks there were some, who disgraced their 
profession, there were also many, whose virtues 
deserved praise ; and that it did not accord with 
his notions of justice, to punish the innocent 
equally ■with the guilty. ISadlcr proceeded to 
shew the advantage udiich the king \vould derive 
from the friendship of Henry, in preference to 
that of Francis ; to hold out a prospect of his 
being inserted in the act of succession after 
]irincc Edu ard ; and to exhort him to meet his 
uncle at York, and enter into a more particular 
discussion of these subjects. He answered witli 
general expressions of affection and gratitude. 

As for those men, they are but simple, aod it but a small 
matter : and we ourselves made the cardinal the minister both to 
commit them, and to deliver them.'' p. 43. 
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but adroitly declined the ineetinpf. The envoy c:HAP. 
in his letters ascribed the failure of his mission 
to the jealousy of the clergy. The princijjal of 
the nobility were, if wo may believe him, suffi- 
cientlv inclined to enrich themselves at the cx- 
pense of the church. Jiiit their ignorance ex- 
cluded them from the roval councils ; and James 
■was comj)elled to give his eonlidenec to clergy- 
men, who naturally opposed every measure which 
might lead to the loss of their privileges, or to 
the diminution of their incomes."’ 

In the next year the Mcottish parliament, as if 

1 ^ ^ vu*w re- 

it meant to stigmatize the proceedings of that of in^d by 
England, ])assed several laws in support of the 
ancient doctrines and of the papal supremacy. March. 
The cardinal soon afterwards left Scotland, to 
proceed through France to Rome. If liis depar- J>'b* 
turc revived the jealousy of the king of England, 
who suspected that a league was in agitiition 
against him ; it suggested at the same time a 
liope, that the obstinacy of James might be 
subdued, when it was no longer upheld by 
the presence and counsels of the prelate. 

An interview at York was proposed for a third 
time ; the English envoys flattered their mas- 
ter with a prospect of success : and Henry 
left London on his road into Yorkshire. Hut 
James, who feared that, if he once put himself 
in the power of hb uncle, he should not be per- 


“ Sadler’s Papers, 3 — i9. 
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CHAP, mittcd to return without either renouncinaf his 
alliance with France, or abjuring the authority 
of tlie pope, refused to leave his own kingdom ; 
and Henry, having waited a week for lus arrival 
Sept, «o. at York, returned in diseontent to London, and 
would seareely condescend to hear the a[)ology 
offered by the Scottish ambassadors.*' 

W:iri.p- The English cabinet now determined to ac- 
iw„ * ' ‘ compli.sh by force, what it had in vain attempted 
crowns. and persuasion. Paget was first em- 

ployed to sound the disjiosition of the king of 
France, whose ansiver, though unsatisfactory 
to Ilcnr}', shewed that in the present eireum- 
stances, little aid could be exjiceted by Seotlaiui 
!ai*o' from her ancient ally. In August forays wen* 
reciprocally made acros.s the borders ; and each 
nation charged the ‘other with the first aggres- 
sion: but the Scots had the advantage, who 
at riaddenrig dc'featcd three thousand cavalry 
under the carl of Angus and sir Robert Rowes, 
and made most of the captains jirisoncrs. En- 
raged at this loss, the king ordered the duke of 
Norfolk to assemble a numerous army at York; 
but Janies, who had made no prciiaration for 
war, arrested his march by o[)ening a ncgocia- 
tion ;.and detained Norfolk at York, till Henry, 
impatient of delay, sent him a peremptory order 
Oct. 21. to enter Scotland. The duke crossed the bor- 
ders, and gave to the fiames tu'o towns and 


» Dal), 248. Leslcjr, 433, 433. 
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twenty villages; dghUt day, ooh- CKW: 

stmined ' by want, or by tbe indfqoiiency of the 
season, lie retumed to Berwick. With Oct. ss. 

thirty thousand-men had advanced as* 

/'ala, to meet the invaders. On -the intelbg^ce 
of their retreat, he proposed to fc^ojar diem into 
Eni^land : Init it was objected thiil^iie had yet 
no heir, and that, if the same misfortune were 
*. • betal him, which had deprived Scotland of 
!>!s father at Floddcn, the kingdom would be 
j'vjioscd to the ambition of his uncle. Com- 
pelled to dismiss his army, he repaired to the 
western marches, and ordered lord Maxwell to 
i-ntcr England with ten thousand men, and to 
remain tlicre as many days as the duke of Nor- 
folk had been in Scotland. Maxwell crossed 
:-hc borders ; and the next day was opposed by nov. 95. 
sir Thomas H'hurton, the English warden. Whe- 
ther it was that the Scots, as their bistoriana 
say, refused to fight, because the command had 
been taken from Maxwell and given to Sinclair, 
the royal favourite ; or that, Us was r^iorted in 
I'lngland, they believed the attack to proceed 
from the whole of Norfolk’s army, both the men* 
and their leaders fled in irremediable confusion 
twenty-four pieces of artillery, the whole bf the- 
royal train, fell into the ItaDdaJofi the enemy $ 
and two carls, . flye .barutis, iMnintww hundreds 


gentlemen, with eighthniidiiedibf thchr foUowerai 
were made pmonera. ./Hihs eroel and unlooked- 
for stroke subdued the spirit of James. From 

VOL. VI. •i V 
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CHAP, tljc^neighbourinfy castle of Carlaveroc be has- 
1 — ^ toned to Edinburgh, and tlicnce to the solitude 
of Falkland ; where a fever, aided by anguish of 
Dec. u.- mind, overcame the strength of his constitution. 
A w’cek before his death, his queen was deli- 
vered of a female child, the accomplished but 
unfwtunate Mary Stuart.'" 

A mar- Tlicse unexpcetcd events opened a new scene 
to the ambition of Henry, wlio determined to 
tween F.(i- marry his son Edward to the infant queen of 

ward and , . .. . . 

Marv. Scotland ( and, in consequence of that inarruige, 
to demand, as natuml tutor of the young princes, 
Dec. 10. the government of the kingdom. He commu- 
nicated his views to the carl of Angus and to sir 
George Douglas, who had long been pensioners 
on his bounty ; and to the earls of Gassilis aud 
Glencairn, the lords Maxivell, Fleming, Somer- 
ville, Oliphant, and Gray, who had been made 
prisoners at the battle of Solway Moss. The 
first through gratitude, the others through the 
hope of liberty, promised their concurrence: 
and both, as soon as the latter had given ho.stagcs 
for their return into captivity if the project 
should fail, proceeded with expedition to Edin- 
burgh. 

liiere, soon after the death of the king, car- 
dinal BeUimie had published a wjll of the de- 


• 342. 345, 94(1. Lesky, 432— 437. 
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ceased roon^h, by which the regency was CHAP, 
vested in himself and three other riobletnen : ^ » 

but this instrument, whether it was reid or sup- 
posititious, was disregarded by the lords as- 
sembled in the city ; James Hamilton, of d«p. 
Armn, and presumptive heir to the throne, u*as 
declared governor during the minority of tlie 
queen ; and the appeared to acquiesce 

in an arrangement, which lie had not the power . . 
to diaturtj. Jiut this seeming tranquillity va- tMJ. 
nished on the arrival of the exiles and captives 
from lihigland : by whose agency the Scottish 
nobility was divided into two powerful factions. 

The English factloit consisted of Angus and his 
associates, with their adherents; but most of 
these cared little for the interests of Ilchry, 
provided they could recover their sons and. rela- 
tives, whom they had delivered as hostages. 

Their opponents were guided by the queen mo- 
ther, the c.ardinal, and the earls of Huntley, 

Murray, and Argyle, and could depend on tlie 
aid of the clergy, the enemies of religious inno- 
vation, and on the good wishes of the people, 
hostile ifotn education and interest to the ascen- 
dency of England.*® The new governor wavered 

Sir George Douglas toldlSadlcr, that to obtain th^ government 
for Henry itiipohsible. ' Vot/* €|uoth' tlsere ndt^d 
little a ()oy but lie will burl stones against it; and the wives will 
" handle their distafis, jlhe <^mn\f>o|^iUrilW!rsally will tnther 
^ dt^ in il, yea, and naisny tW .bki'gy'hi fuUyL 

^ isdrt# die ilbiih break their old 

‘<#i»hPi«&e.’' Ibid. 163. 
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CHAP, between the two parties, llie opposition which 
V. ‘ he had cxj)crienced from the cardinal, threw 
him at first into the arms of the English faction : 
his conviction that the sucecss of their plans 
would endanger his chance of succeeding to the 
thronci naturally led him to seek a reconciliation 
with their adversaries. Homy, indeed, to fix 
him in liis interest, offcrcd<i|o the son of Arran 
the hand of his daughter Elizabeth: but the 
penetration of the governor easily discovered 
the real object of the king, to prevent, what 
otherwise might in all probability be acconi- 
})lishcd, the marriage of that young nobleman 
with the infant queen. At* first, however, he 
dcciaBcd in favour of Henry, and imprisoned the 
canlinal on a fictitious charge of having per- 
suaded the duke of Guise to levy an army for 
the support of his daughter, the queen dowager, 
March 13 . against the claim of the governoi*. A jiarlia- 
ment was then called, which, though it approved 
the proposal of peace and marriage, refused^ a^ 
unw'arrantable, the other demands of Henry; 
which were, that he should have tiic custody <rf 
the young queen, the government of tlie. king- 
dom, and tiic possession cf the royal castles 
during the minority. Tlie -king received the 
{proposals of the. Scottish ’envoys with indigna- 
tion And scorn: and by thc nDouth of his ogent^ 
air ^ve^y feprihianded Augtn 

and hia associates, for the royal 

service, and their breach of promise. They m* 
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plied that they had obtained as much^ as in the CHAP, 
iwesent temper of the nation it was possible to 
obtain : that if the king would be content for 
the present, he might afterwards clfoct his pur- 
pose step by step; but that, if his imi)aticnce 
refused to wHt, lie must invade the kingdom 
with a powerful arinyj and would find them ready 
to assist him to the extent of their power. His it is 
obstinacy at last yielded to the conviction, that ol-rtmu 
every delay added to the strength of his cue- 
mies : and after three months ol angry alter- 
cation, he eondcsceiuled to sign two treaties. -Ju'y *• 
JJy the first, peace was concluded between the 
kingdoms; by the second it was agreed that 
Mary should marry Edward, that, as soon as 
she had completed her tenth year, she should 
be sent into England, and that in the mean 
while six noblemen • sliould be surrendered as 
hostUges to Henry 

During this protracted ncgociation cardinal Tlie treaty 
Bcthunc had by private treaty procured his 
liberty : and the hopes of the French party were 
kept alive by repeated supplies of ammunition 
and money from France. But nothing created 
greater alarm in the governor than tlie arrival of 
the earl of Lennox, who, on the ground tlmt 
Arran was an illegitimate child, cltumed the 
regency for hiihsdf as the next in the line of 
succession. With ius^aid^j^^caidinal secured 

* ' '■ ■- ^ 

• Eyiu. hIt. 783. 71IT , w. 4. Sadler's State Faper^ 67— '873. 
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CHAP, the northern division of Scotland, obtained })og- 
session of the young queen, and removcfl her to 
the strong castle of Stirling.''* Arran now be- 
gan to seek a reconciliation : the terms were 
Sept, 3. easily arranged with Uethune : nine days after 
the ratification of the English tr^y they met 
Scjrt. 9. as friends; and the next week assisted together 
at the coronation of Mary. Henry instantly de- 
termined upon war and his cause received an 
accession of strength from the hesitotion and 
subsequent defection of Lennox, whose enmity 
to the governor dissolved his connexion with 
the cardinal: and whose passion for Margaret 
Douglas, the daughter of Angus, and niece of 
Henry, nllimately inq)clled him to join the 
Oct. 95 . friends of the king of England."’* Those had 
bound themselves by a common instrument to 
live and die in defence of each other : but the 
lords Maxrvell and Somerville were arrested by 
the governor, and on the latter was found a copy 
of the bond, and a letter to Henry in which they 
solicited his assistance. Urged by the rejs'e- 


Henry, who imd iK^fore attempted to get possession of her per- 
son hy stratagem, and now ff^ared she might be carried away to 
France, the governor the aid of an English army, and pro* 

mised, in case Arran*s son should marry Elizabeth, to ii^ake the 
lather by force of our title and superiority, king of the rest of 
** Scotland beyond the Sadler, p. ^8. But the governor 
replied,, l^rjiarry, ail his, iimds by this side t|b« 

firths winch he would not fMly exclumge for any living beyond ' 

■*IWd.S0a, 
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sentationft of Marco Giimani, the papal legate, CHAIV 
and of Labroclie, the French ambassador, the ^ ^ 
governor determined to make war on lus oppo- 
nents; and convened a parliament, in which 3. 
tiic adherents of England w'crc accused of tn^- 
son, and the late treaty was pronounced void, 
because Henry had not only delayed to ratify it, 
but bad sanctioned incursions across the borders, 
and had siczed several merchant ships, tlic pro- 
perty of the citizens of Edinburgh.** 
liiough Arran solicited a renewal ol’ the ne- Tnvdwwi 
gociation, the English king Avas determined to 
make him feel the weight of his resentment. 

In May, Scyn)our, csirl of Hertford, and uncle of i ,4*, 
prinee Edward, arrived in the firth with an army *' 

of ten thousand men, and required the imme- 
diate surrender of the young cpiccn. On the 
refusal of Arrau, he landed his troops; inarched 
to Edinburgh, where he mat joined by five 
thousand horse from Berwick; and the next 
nooming forced open one of the gates. Four 
days were devoted to plunder andconfiagration: 
but the castle defied his efibrts : the governor, 
with Angus, Ma^iwell, apd sir George Douglas, 
whom he had released from confinement, was 
actively employed in collecting troops ; and 
Hertford deemed it prudent to return before his 
retreat should be interrupted by a superior 
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0^41*. domoltshccl the pier, sailed for Newcastle: the 
v— -v— ' anny dlrcctiii*? its route through Seton, Had- 
dington, and Dunbar, gave these towns to the 
M.iy IB flauu s, and reached Berwick with inconsider- 
able loss.*’ 

The war from this period continued for two 
years. Bvers, the English warden, lost his life 
with many of his followers in an unsuccessful 
action at Aiioram: and the governor, though 
.aid(*d by five thousand French troops, was com- 
iwllcd to retire fr«)in the siege of W^aik. IjCU- 
nox hud obtained the hand of Margaret Douglas, 
on <'ondition that he shoulcl surrender to Henry 
lus castle of Dumbarton ; but the governor and 
g.irrison expelled Ijiin with ignominy, and alter- 
ward > delivered it up to his lival. Tins circum- 
stanee, aeldcd to the submission t>f seve'ral of the 
Isnalish partisans in tlu- western counties ol‘ 
Scotland, so irritated Ilcnr} , that, in a moment 
of passion, he eaxlered the hostages at Carlisle to 
r« icr. be put to death. At length the »Scots Averc com- 
1146 prehended in the treaty of peace between Eng- 
jiiiH 7. Prance, and tlioogh the conditions of 

tliat comprehension became the subject of dis- 
ivute, tlie remoimng dx months of Henry’s 
reign were not disturbed by open hostilities.* 
iicnrv IS III. Tlie reader will recollect, that, the king 
of France had complained of Henry’s marriage 

all Fran- * * * 

us - — -r— - ^ - 
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with Amac Bolcyn, as of a violation of his pro* CIMP. 
mise ; and that Heniy retorted, by objecting to 
Fmucis the support which he ga^'e to the papal 
authority." This dissension, tliough it might 
weaUen, did not dissolve, the friendship which 
had so long subsisted between them ; but fresh 
bickerings ensued; the temj>ers of the two 
princes became rccijuocally soured ; each wished 
to chastise what he deemed the caprice, the in- 
gratitntk*, and tlic perfidy of the other ; and it 
was at last evident that war woxild be deelai'cd 


by the first, who could jxersuade himself that he 
might do it with impunity. 

The emperor had wjitehcd, and nourished by Concimirs 
his ambassadors, this growing dissxfleetion of the whi', ufe 
king of England. After the di ath of liis aunt c"'P<’ror- 
Catharine, and the execution of licr rival Anne 
' Holcyn, lie contended that, as the original cause 
of the misunderstanding between the two crowns 
had' eoased to exist, notliing ought to prevent 


Kec. 84.) lias published an instninaent, inwbk^ 
ia smile tQ declare, that in bis opinion, the niarfuge piith 
Catharine has.liccn void front the beginning, but that with Anpp 
iS'^lidV thslt'all'ttie judgments pronounced by the pope sire {ktsut, 
ua^ttsi; at' no etteat : and tbm to bind hiinaelf and his stiCcta* 
sors, , f^fature. of his otMjheir goods ai||d. c)Mttels,,ta 

ntainipin the some opihipn on ail occasions. It hjt^ btiwever, 
sl]^tttr«’nilr date; and is evidend^ hoiiiiinft more iiian a 
asmtilhlaiv^ detdsed/f ds usatd'Oa tbs hacb ef!it,'ib England hist 
never executed in France. From Cardinal Pole we lean, that to 
llaiiy*s most earnest sidicitationii, t^ielFrmch mdharch'ieptiejT, 
Uat he would stiA be Irb trim idid fidend^ m tar 

as dte slttii^. . Pole; Ibh ‘ 
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CHAl*. the renewal of their former friendship. Tliere 
was, however, an objection,, winch for some 
• years o|)i)osed an insuperable barrier to his 
wishes. The honour of the imperial family de- 
manded that the princess Mary should be re- 
stored in blood, as tlie legitimate child of her 
father : and the pride of Henry refused to bend 
to an act, which would b(^a tacit aeknowlcdg- 
incnt that he had wronged her mother. An ex- 
])cdicnt was at length adopted to the satisfaction 
of both parties. Mary was restored by act of 
parliament to her place in the succession, but 
w'itliout any formal mention of her legitimacy : 
an accommodation which was br«mght about 
by the necessitie.s of the emperor on the one 
hand, and by the resentments of the king on die 
other.. The former, induced by his losses in the 
campaign of 1542, and tlie latter, eager to 
punish the interference (rf Fi’ancis in the affairs 

1.^4s. of Scotland, concluded a treaty by which it was 
i^freed, 1". Tliat they should jointly require the 
French king to recede from hk alliance with the 
Turks ; to make reparation to tlie Christians for 
all the losses which they had suffered in conse- 
quence of that alliance ; to pay to tbe king of 
England the arrears of his pensiem, and to give 
him security for. the fwthful payment of .it in 
future : And that, if Frajuds did not sigi#y 

bis assent witbin forty‘days,.th^ enifi^ror sbonM . 
reclaim th&- dutdiy;: itf~Bpx{[^pdy, Hemgr. the 
jpoaiesdons ojPhis ancestor ia Fite^, aod each 
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should be rcad^ to support his right at the head CHAP, 
of a powerful army.*’ ^ ^ - 

In consequence of these engagements two WurwiUi 
heralds, Garter and Toison d’or, received instruc- ^ ju"™23^ 
tions to jjroceed to the Frcnch court, but Frou- 
cis refused to listen to demands which he deemed 
insulting to his honour : the messengers could 
not obtain permission to cross the borders ; and 
the allied sovereigns resolved to consider the 
conduct of their adversary as a denial of jus» 
tice, and ecinivalent to a declaration of war. Tlie 
Imperialists in Flanders having rcec'ivcd a rein- 
forcement of six thousand Englishmen under 
sir John W'^allop, formed the .siege of Landreei : 
while Charles, with a more numerous force, 
overran the dutchy of Cleves, and compelled 
the duke, the partisan of France, to throw him- 
self at the feet of his natural sovereign. From Oct. 
Cleves the emperor marched to the camp before 
Landreei; and Francis hastened at the same 
time to relieve the place. Tlic grand armies 
were in presence of each other ; a general and 
decisive engagement was daily expected : but 
the French monarch, having amused the atten-. 
tion of the enemy with an t^cr of battle, threw 
supplies of men and provisions into the totvn, 
and immediately withdrew. The Imperialists Nov. 
were unable to make any impression on the rear, 
of the retreating army: thet&igUab} who purs 

I l 1 j,. ■ ■ ‘ 
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OH^. sue^ with two much prccipitat^n, suifered a 
V ^ comsidcrahlc loss/"' 

Siege of The allies deiivcd little benefit from this eam- 
iJouiognc. pajjTi) : jjut Henry promised himself more bril- 
liant success in the next, in which he intended 
to assume the comanand at the head of a numer- 
ous and discijalincd army. Daring Uie winter he 
wtis visited by (.ionzaga, the viceroy of Sicily, with 
whom it was arranged that the emperor should 
enter France by Champaign, the king of England 
by Picardy : and that both, instead of besieging 
towns, should march witli expedition to Pari.s, 
where they should unite their forcc.s, and from 
his eaj)ital dictate the law to their adversary. 
i!in. 'Hie Imperiulisls were the first in the field i 
Luxembourg and Ligny o])encd their gates; and 
?St. Dizicr surrendered after a siege of six w'ceks.''"’ 
In June the first division of the English army 
July 14 . landed at Cakis: and in the middle of Julv, 
Henry saw himself within the French frontier, 
at the head of 30,000 Englishmen and of 15,000 
Iippcrialists. Had he complied with liis engage- 
ment to advance towards the capital, the French 
monarch would have been at the mercy of the 
allies : but the king was sedueed by the pros- 
pect of conquest ; the example of Charles, who 
had already taken three fortresses, seemed to 
oiler an apology for his.conduct r and he ordered 


•SOo([«4bi‘7tf. Smri'iBS; 
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the army to ^rni at the same time the two CHAP, 
sieves of Boulogne and of Montmiil. It ^vas in ^ . 

vain that the imperial amlmssador during eleven 
days urged him to advance : or that the emperor, ' *' ' 
to jpvc him the exan^lc, avoiding the fortified 
towms, hastened along the right bank of tlie 
Marne towards Paris. Hemy persisted in his 
resolution, and was detained more -than two 
months before the walls .of Boulogne. 

It chanced that in the Dominican convent TmneU 
at Soissons was a Spanish monk, called Guz- wiiti 
man, of the same family as the confessor of 

. ptTor* 

Charles. Through him Francis conveyed to the 
emperor his secret wish for an accommodation. 

That prince immediately assented : conferences j 
were opened : and a courier was sent to receive 
the demands of Henry. But when the terms of 
the allies were made known, they appeared so 
exorbitant, that the French council advised their 
sovereign to prefer the risk of continuing the 
Avar. Charles, during the ncgociation, had not 
slackened the rapidity of his march ; and w4.s ' 
n<>w: arrived at Chateau Thierri almost in the 
viidnity of Paris; * Francis, alarmed for the fate 
of hts capital^ 'spUeited a renewal of tho con- 
ferencesi; arid separate ambassador!? were ap-‘ sept 9. 
pointed to treat with; the empektr and* wl^* 

' The former of these {srinccs had riaaii^ 
reasons to wish for pet^. > ally, the king 
England, s]i»y^np him: 

the Frcndh' afiny betw'een hUn and Psads’ daily 
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CHAP, increased ; and his own forces were without pay 
V- Y -■ or provisions. In these circumstances he con- 
sented to renew the same offers which lie liad 
made, and which Frtinds had refused, before 
Sepi. H. the war. During the n^fgociation the news 
of the surrender of Boulogne arrived. The 
king of France hastened to accept the eondi- 
s<'pt. 10 . tions ; and the nioincnt they were, signed, re- 
called his ambassadors from the English camp. 
.Sept. w. By the treaty of C'respi the two princes agreed 
•to forget all former injuries, to restore their 
re$iK*ctive cfuiquests, to join their forces for the 
defence of Christendom against the Turks, and 
to unite their families by the marriage of (Jlmrles, 
tlic second son of Franci.s, with a daughter of 
the emperor, or of his brother Ferdinand king 
of the Homans. Had Charles lived to complete 
tliis marriage, it inight have been followed by 
the most important results ; but he died within 
a few months, and the treaty of Crespi made 
little change in the existing relations among the 
great powers of Europe. Henry having gar- 
' Sopt. 30 . risoued Boulogne, raised the siege of Montreuil, 
and returned to England.*' 

Knglarul During the w'inter Francis liad leisure to at- 
ily "lie tend to the war wdth his only remaining adver- 
ijVeiuh gary. The plan which he formed embraced two 
objectSi to acquire such a superiority by sea, as 

^ > I I ^ 1 .'.hiWi" '‘'■1 . i. . . 
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might prevent the thinsmresion of succour to 
the English fofces in France ; and with a nunic- 
rous army by la^d to besiege and reduce, not 
only Boulogne, which he had so lately lost, but 
also. Calius, which for two centuries had been 
severed from the French crown. With this 
view, he ordered every ship fit for war to as- 
semble in the ports of Normandy, while a fleet 
of twenty-five gallics was conducted by the 
baron de la Garde from the Mediterranean to 


CHAP. 

V. 


the mouth of the Seine. To oppose his design 
fortifications had been raised on the banks of the 


Thames, and on the coast.s of Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire; and sixty ships of war had been 1545. 
collected at Portsmouth -by Dudley lord Lisle, 
higli admiral of England. 'Jlie French fleet, 
amounting to one hundred and thirty-six sail, 
under the command of Annebaut, left the coast 
on the sixteenth of July, and on the second jniy uj. 
day, anchored at St. Helen’s. Lisle, who had i». 
been forbidden to risk a close engagement with 
so superior a force, after a brisk but distant 
cannonade retired into the harbour : and Henry, 
who had repaired to Portsmouth, hod' tlic morti- 
fication to bdiold a foreign fleet braving him to 
the face, and riding triumphant in the channel, 
llie next day the’ French admiriii formed his 
line'jn three divisions^ wid sent his gi^lUds to 
insult the enemy in. to^h the. port. 

During toe, Bose, eurtytng 
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CHAP, seven hundred men, was sunk under the eyes 
of the king : but the moment the tide turned, 
the Knglish bore down- on the aggressors, who 
instantly fled towafds their own fleet. Annc- 
bautw’as prepared. to receive them; but Lisle, 
faithful to his instructions, recalled his ships, 
and safe within the port, bore with patience the 
taunts and the triumph of his enemy. 

Foiled in these attempts to provoke a battle, 
the French admiral summoned a council of war; 
a proposal to seize and fortify the isle of Wight 
was made and rejected ; and the next morning 
the whole armament stood out to sea, made 
some occasional descents on the coast of Sus- 
sex, and at length ahehored before Boulogne. 
Lisle, having received a reinforcement of thirty 
sail, was ordered to follow. The hostile fleets 
soon came in presence of each other: some 
time was spent in manoeuvring to obtain the 
advantage of the wind: and at length, after the 
exchange of a few shots, they separated, and 
retired into their respective harbours.® 

Peace with This expedition might gratify the vanity of 
j French monarch : but it did not secure to 

him, what he expected, an overwhelming supe- 
riority by land. He had indeed prevented the 
junction of a body of lansquenets in the pay of 
Henry, bad laid waste the Pais d’CMe, and had 
gained the advantage; m a few rencounters. Yet 

' ' * Du BdlaL 696.*' " ' ‘ ' 
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be had been unable to erect, the fortresses, with 
the aid of which he expected to . reduce the gnr- > — ^ 
risons of Calais and Boulogne ; fuid during the 
winter his army had been thinned by Hie ravages 
of a. pestilcntial disease. BoHi princes became 
weary of a war, which exhausted their trcasm^ 
without any return of profit or glory- A shwt jJ^^***^ 
armistice was employed in negoeiations 
jHiace: and it was finally agreed, that Francis 
should pay to Heuiy and his successors the 
p^ision due by the treaty of 1525 : that com- 
missioners should be appointed by the two ino- 
narchs to determine the claim of the latter to a 
debt of 512,022 crowns : that at the termination 
of eight years, the king of England should re- 
ceive the sum of two millions of crowns as a 
compensation for arrears* of pensions, and the 
charges of repairing and preserving the fortifi- 
cations of Boulogne : and that on the payuieut 
of these sums, that town,, with its dependencies 
should be restored to the kipg of France,^ 

It had been hitlicrto. the general opinion, that Taxes. 
Henry was the most opulent monarch in Europe : 
his late wars with Scotland and France revealed 
the inexplicablb secret of bis poverty. The plate 
and jewels, which he had collected from the 
religious houses, and. the enormous, sums wldcb 
;had raised, by the ^ 6ale.;»of : their, property, 

jieenied to have tee^ ab^bi^in some 

! . ■ - 

•* Rytner, sv. 94. 
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CHAP, abyss : the king daily called on his ministers for 
money : and the laws of the country, the rights 
of the subject, and the honour of the cro^vn, 
wore eqifelly sacrificed to supply the increasing 
i.'i'ts. demands of the treasury. In 1543 he had ob- 
tained a subsidy almost unprecedented in its 
amount. The clergy had given him for three 
years ten per cent, on their incomes, after the 
deduction of the tenths already vested in the 
crown : and the laity granted him a tax on real 
and personal property to be paid by instalments 
in three years, rising gradually from fourpence 
Iamihs. to three shillings in the pound.''” The retunis 
luui disclosed the value of each man’s estate: 
and soon aftenvards all iJersons, rated at fifty 
jjounds per annum, received a royal letter de- 
manding the advance of a sum of money by way 
of loan. Pradence taught them to obey ; but 
their hope of rc])aymcnt was extinguished by 
the serrility of jiarliament, which at once granted 
to the king all those sums, that he hud bor- 
rowed from any of his subjects since the thirty- 

A iienevo- first year of his reign;'* After this act of 
Jeiice. . 

** The rales were as follows ; 

5 . s. il. 

From 1/. to 5/., in goods, 0 4 in laods, fees, and annuilies, 0 n 

Do. 6 to 10 0 8 i 4 

Do. 10 to 20 14 2 0 

Do. 20 and upwards. . . 2 0 3 0 

All foreigners pay double rales. St. 34 Hen. VU!. 27. 

^ Sanders, 203* Lords* Joumala, 263.. . Even if the lung had 
paid all, or any ^art^ of thhw sums,^ iboii^so paid was to be re- 
funded : but tile present holders of the royal secorttiea could recover 
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dishonesty it would have been idle to solicit a f^HAP. 
second loan; he therefore demanded presents 
under the name of a benevolence, though bene- 
volences had been declared illegal by act of 
parliament. The expedient had lately been 
attempted under tlje administration of Wolsey, 
and had failed tlirough the spirited opposition 
of.the people. Uufin the course of a tew years 
the bloody despotism of Henry liad quenched 
that spirit : the benevolence was raised without 
difficulty: and the murmurs of the sutferers 
were ettcctually silenced by the timely punish- 
ment of two of the aldermen of London, who 
had presumed to complain. One of them, 
Richard Reed, was immediately sent to the anny 
in Scotland, where he was made prisoner in the 
first engagement, and was compelled by his 
captors to pay a heavy fine for his ransom : the 
other, sir William Roach, was. on a charge of 
seditious words committed to prison, whence 
he was liberated after a confinement of three 
months, but probably not before he had ap- 
})eased the king, by a considerable present.®* 

With the same view, Henry adulterated the 
purity of the coin: a plan by which, while he 
defrauded the public, he created numberless 
embarrassments in the way. of trade, and in- 

from the sellers the oensiileratioa been yren for th«m. 

St. 35 Hen. 'vm.. 19. . ^ 

*Ssnde(^ 303 , 9 M. SteW/SStf. HafoertV'Sinr. IheeiKBittoe 
to 70,r33/> ISr. loi. Strype, t. 933. 

2 G 2 
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CHAP, volved his successors in almost inextricable 
> — ^ difficulties. At his accession the ounce of gold, 
and the pound of silver, were each worth forty- 
shillings : having • raised them by successive 
proclamations to forty-four, forty-five, and forty-^ 
eight shillings, he issued a pew coinage with a 
considerable quantity of alloy, and contrived at 
the same time to obtain pbssession of the old 
money, by offering a premium to those who 
■would bring it to the mint. Satisfied witli the 
result of this experiment, he rapidly advanced 
in the same care'er. Before the end of the war 
his coins contained equal quantities of silver 
and of alloy : the year after, the alloy exceeded 
the silver in the proportion of two to one. The 
consequence was, that his successors found 
themselves compelled to lower the nominal 
value of his slyllings, first from twelvepence to 
ninepence, and then to sixpence, and finally to 
withdi’aw them from circulation altogether.®' 
Another During these operations in debasing the coin, 
MibsKb. years allotteddbr the paymeht of the 

last subsidy expired ; and the king again laid 
Dec. 24. hia wants before his parliament, and solicited 
the aid of his loving subjects.'. The clejgy 
granted him fifteen percent, on their incomes, 
during two years; the laity two shilling and 
eightpehce in thO pound btt g;oqds, *afiff t^^ 
per cent, on laiid, .tOjbe paid, within the " , 

^ Sanders, Slow, 587. Herbert, 101* 5T^. 
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period* As thijs, however, jiot satisfy his CHAP, 
rapacity, parliament subjected to his disposal all v . ^ 
colleges, chaijntries and hospitals in the king- 
dom, witli all their manors, lands and heredita- 
ments, receiving from him in return a promise, 
that he would not abuse the confidence of .his 
subjects, but employ the grant to the glory of 
God, and the common profit of the realm. , It 
was the last aid given to this, insatiate monarch. 

A.S early as the 26th year of his reign, it u^as 
asserted by those who had made the calculation 
from oflieial documents, that the receipts of the 
exchequer under Henry, had even then exceeded 
the aggregate amount of all the taxes upon 
record, which had been imposed by his prede- 
cessors.*' But that sum, enormous as it must 
have been, was more than doubled before his 
death, by subsidies and loans which he was * 
eai-eful not to repay, by forced benevolences 
and the debasement of the currency, and by the 
secularization of pai’t qf the clerical, and of the 
whole of the monastic possessions. , 

During these transactions the court of Henry 

St 37 ll«n. vill. 24. ; . 

•» Etcnim inteifuiipse, CiimfidcUignissimi, qui tabulas'puUicas, 
in’ quas WlkineS' tributohun sunt relate' viiUasent, et ralumeui 
; jnii»ent,..hoc ipihi ^te aliquett annos, saaqUlsaoic asseverarent, .i«a 
;sp reqiMwW: unus accepi^ nitwrcm sumroani eflk^re, 

Amnii nmmnm totrettb (Hbutb: Ap«iK Rcg.tdii.pC pJ. 

h» JjffWSstq Renfj, andmentioDS 

ppcl, hifW'* h^««r 
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CHAP, ■was divided by the secret intrigues of the two 
. y* ^ religious parties, which continued to cherish an 
implacable hatred agmnst each other. The men 
of the old learning naturally looked upon Cran- 
mcr as their most steady and most dangerous 
enemy : and, though he was careful not to com- 
mit any open transgression of the law, yet the 
encouragement which he gave to the new 
preachers, and the clandestine correspondence 
which he maintained with the German reformers, 
would have proved his ruin, had he not found a 
friend and advocate in his sovereign. Henry 
still retained a gratefiil recollection of his former 
services, and felt no apprehension of resistance 
or treason from a man, who on all occasions, 
whatever were his real opinions or wishes, had 
moulded his couscienee in conformity to the 
royal will. When the prebendaries of Canter- 
bury lodged an information against liim, the 
king issued a commission to examine, not tlie 
accused but the accusers ; of wlmm some were 
imprisoned ; all were compelled to ask pardon 
of the archbishop.^" In the house of commons 
sir John Gostwick, representative for Bedford- 
shire, hod the boldness to accuse him of heresy : 
but the king sent a message to the “ varlet,” 
that if he did not immediately acknowlec^e his 
fault, he should be made an exaniplc for the 
instruction pjf his fellows. ‘ pn andtiii^j^ occasipd 

■ ^ Sttype’s Cranmer, - 
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Henry had consented to the committal of the 
archbishop ; but afterwards he revoked the per- ' — ^ 
mission, telling the council that Cronmer was 
as faithful a man towards him as ever was pre- 
late in the realm, and one to whom he w^as many 
Avays beholden : or, as another version has )t, 
that he was the only man, who had loved his 
sovereign so well, as never to haA'e opposed the 
royal pleasure/’ In like manner Gardiner, from And of 
his acknowledged abilities and his credit with 
the king, was to the men of the new learning a 
constant object of apprehension and jealousy. 

To ruin him in the royal estimation, it was pre- 
tended that he had communicated Avith the papal 
agents through tlic imperial ministers : and that, 

Avhile he pretended to be zealously attached to 
the interests of tlie king, he had in reality made 
his peace with the pontiff. But it was in vain 
that the accusation was repeatedly urged, and 
that Gardiner s secretary was even tried, con- 
Aucted and executed, on a charge of having 
denied the supremacy : the caution of the bishop 
bade defiance to the wiles and the malice of his 
enemies. Aware of the danger which threatened 
him, he stood constimtly on his guard; and 


Ibid. Sander*, p. ^ UAutu rttste tam suarura ptr> 

tiuin a mpitam *qiM nulla unqvn^ in n iptins defucrit vokinbiti* 
Neque^M i^is. td)us, iu»^ttiei;atiiii. jwwnde 

defm^'.venim 
saoeidn^' 

^diligiSiddrv Vitl Cm. m. i^d Jx Omd, ii> IW. 
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CHAP, though he might prompt the zeal, and -second 
the efforts of those who wished well to the" 
ancient faith, he made it a rule never to origi- 
nate any religious measure, nor to pve his 
opinion on religious subjects, without the ex- 
press command of his sovereign/® 'fhen he 
was accustomed to speak his mind with bold- 
ness ; but though he might sometimes offend 
the pride, still he preserved the esteem, of 
Henry,'*'’ who unmoved by the suggestions of 

Modorn writers have Hscrlhcd to his counsels all the measures 
adopted by Henry against the relormcrs. Yet Gardiner often 
denies it in his letters. “ Tlic earl of Southampton (Wriothesicy) 
“ did/’ he says, “ many things, whiles he was chancellor, touching 
religion, which misUked me not. But I did never advise him so 
** to do, nor made on him the more for it, when he had done, lie 
was one of whom by reason I might have been bold : but 1 left 
** him to his coiiseirncc.” Apud Fox, ii. (50. 

On this subject I %vill imnscribc a passage from one of his 
letters, bccaXisc it scr\^c.s to elucidate the Character of the king. 

This fashion of writing his highness (God pardon his soul) Called 
‘ “ wllcUing : which was not at all the most pleasant unto me, yet 
** when 1 saw in my doings was no hurt, aild sometime by the 
« occasion thereof the matter was amended, I was not so coy as 
‘‘ always to reverse my argument : nor, so that his affairs went 
“ well, did I ever trouble myself whcliicr lie made me a wanton or 
“ not. And when such as were privy to his letters to. me, were 
afraid I had been in high displeasure^ (for the terms of the letters 
« Bounded so), yet I myself feared it nothing at all ; 1 esteemed* 
“ him as he was, a Avise prince, and wbatsoeA'er he said or wrote 
** for the present, be wpuld aftetjvards consider the matter as wisely 
as any man, iior either hurt or inwardly. disfiivct^ him,i:hathad* 
<< becu bold with bioi. Wberi^f I serve for a proof: ; noiman ^ 

« could do . me, hurt during his life. And, whm he gave lae^lhe 
<< bishopric of W|ncbester« , bofpd Ji |0 j^^fjfj^^uared with oie, 
" but bo loved 

** mcibobitbopnoMtilTr^ereported 
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adversaries, continued to employ him in affairs .^*^^** 
of state, and to consult him on questions of w .yZ-/ 
religion. As often indeed as he was absent in 
embassies to foreign courts, Craiimer improved 
tlie favourable moment to urge tlic king to a 
further reformation. lie was heard with atten- 
tion, he was even twice desired to form Ibe 
necessary plan, to subjoin lus reasons, and to 
submit them to the royal consideration: still, 
Imwcver, Henry pansetl to receive the opinion 
of Gardiner ; and, swayed by his advice, rejected 
or suspended the execution of the measures 
proposed by the metropolitan.^^ 

At the death of lord Audeley, a zealous par- Also of 
tisan of the new teachers, the office of chancel-. 
lor was given to lord Wriothesley, who, though 
he affected an equal friendship for the two par- 
ties, was in reality warmly attached to the an- 
cient faith. But, if the power of the reformers 
was weakened by this change, their loss had 
been amply compensated by the influence of 
Henry’s sixth queen, Catharine Parr,* relict of 
the late lord Latimer ; who, with her brother, 
now created earl of Essex, and her uncle, created 
lord Parr of Horton, zealously promoted the 

" and was stubborn : and tie commended unto me cerMiii men’s 
^.-geiiUe' nature,^ bo caliod it^'thatwqttntevcryofbis words: and 
methought.tbat^; nsuure was as'genUe as theirs; for I was sorry" 
tw VM moved. tim dis]>)^Uil;v 
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CHAP, new doctrines. But her zeal, 'whether it was 
stimulated by confidence in her own powers, or 
prompted by the suggestions of the preachers, 
quickly transgressed the bounds of prudence. 
She not only read the prohibited works she 
presumed to argue with her husband, and to 
dispute the decisions of the head of the church. 
Of all men Henry was the least disposed to brook 
the lectures of a.fcmale theologian, and his im- 
patience of contradiction was exasperated by a 
painful indisposition, which confined him to his 
chamber. The chancellor and the bishop of 
Winchester received orders to prepare articles 
against Catharine: but the intelligence was im- 
mediately, perhaps designedly, conveyed to the 
queen, w'ho, repairing to a neighbouring apart- 
ment, fell into a succession of fits, and during 
the intervals made the palace ring with her cries 
and lamentations. Henry, moved with pity, 

** These Works were introduced to the hidies at court by the 
agency of two fetnalcs ; Anne Bourchier, who was sentenced to the 
stake by Cranmer in the next reign, and Anne Kyinc, who, leaving 
her husband that she might exercise the functions of an apostle 
under her maiden name of Anne Askew, was after two recantations 
condemned to the iiame.s in 1M6, by the same prelate, and several 
other bishops. The cotmcil book mentions that June 19th, 1546, 
both. Kymc and his wife were called before the lords; tjiat the 
** former was scut home to remain there till he was sent for : and 
** that the latter; who refnsed him to be her husUnd withotit al- 
Icging any honiest allegation, for that she was veiy obstinate and 
heacly in ^rca^uiug of matters of relig^iop, wherein she shje^^ 
licrself to be of a naughty opinion, seeing ito'pcrsuaslon of good 

answer to the law.*' Uarl. MS. ^56. fol. 
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or incommoded with the. noise, first sent his CHAP, 
physician, and was afterwards carried in a chair ' — 
to console her. In the evening she wiuted on 
him, in the emnpany of - her sister, and adroitly 
turning the conversation to the subject of re- 
ligion, took occasion to express her adiuiratiQn 
of his learning, and the implicit deference which 
she paid to his decisions. “ No, no, by St. Mary,” 
he exclaimed, “ I know you too well. Ye are a 
“ doctor, Kate.” She replied, that if she had 
sometimes presumed to differ from him, it had 
not been to mtuntmn her ovrii opinions, but to 
amuse his grace, for she had observed, that, in 
the warmth of argumentation, he seemed to for- 
get the pain which tormented him. “ Is it so, 
sweetheart ?” said Henry, “ tlvcn we arc friends 
“ again.” Ilie folloA^ng morning the chancel- 
lor came with a guard to take her into custody, 
but was remanded with a volley of reproaches : 
and the queen, taught by her past danger, was 
afterwards careful not to*irritate the theological 
sensibility of her husband. It is, however, a 
question among the more ancient writers, 
wbetlier tlic king was in earnest, fiy .some the 
proceeding has been ^presented as a'seheme of 
his owii contrivance, to wean his wife from an 
attachment, fo doctrinesi which might in the 
sequel conduct her to the stfdic or the scaffold." 

. WWlC he Ciij^ed his he could easily • 

•' * Herbert, 023. 
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€1IAP. balance the two parties against otlier : ■ but, 
as his infirmities ipcreasfcd, he found it a more 
Jast'sjcecb difficult task, and in his last speech to . the par- 
on reii- Ije^meiit hc complained bitterly of the religious 
®'*'**’ dissensions which pervaded every parish in the 
realm. ». It was, he observed, partly the fault of 
the clprgy, some of whom were so stiff in their 
“ old nmmpsimus, and others so busy in their 
“ new sumpsimus,” that instead of preaehing 
the word of God, they were employed in railing 
at each otha* ; and partly, the fault of the laity, 
^vhosq delight it was to censure the proceedings 
, of their bishops, priests, and preachers. “ If 
“ you know,” he added, “ that any preach per- 
“ verse doctrine, come and declare it to some 
“ of our council, or to us, to whom is epunnitted 
“ by God the authoiity to leform and order, such 
“ causes and behaviours ; and be not judges 
“ ypurselvcs of your o\yu fantastical opinions 
and vain expositions: and although you be 
“ perniitted to read lufly scripture, and to, have 
“ the word, of God in your mother tongue, you 
“ must understand it is licensed yoU so to do, 
“ only to .iirfbrm yoiir conscience, , apd jnforna 
“ your children and fainUies,,and not to jiisputc, 

“ tpid to. make sexipture a railing, apd-tu^P^ilg 
“ .stock aguinst priests, and.^ preachers., , I, am 
“ very sorf^ to Jmow aud,)[|ear,^houririgyejij^^ 

“ putea,raymra, sutigrius^n^^in ey^alc* 
house and tevem, contr*n^ ld 
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** ing and doctrine of the saitie ; and yet I am 
“ as much Sony that the readers of the same « — 

“ follow it in doing sofeintly and coldly. For of 
“ this I am sure, that charity was never so faint 
“ among you, and nrtuous and godly living was 
“ never less used, nor God himself aihonlc 
“ Christians never less served. Therefore, as! 

“ said before, be in charity with one another, like 
“ brother and brother, and love, dread, and serve 
“ God, to which I, as your supreme head and 
“ sovereign lord, exhort and require you.” * 

The kin^had long indulged without restraint 
in the pleasures of the tabic. At last he ^ew disquie- 
so enormously corpulent, that he could neither 
support the weight of his own body, nor remove 
without the aid of machinery into the different 
apartments of his palace. Even the fatigue of 
subscribing his name to tlje writings which re- 
quired his signature, Avas more than he could 
bear; and to relieve him from this duty, three 
commissioners were appointed, of whom tw’o 
had authority to apply to the papers a dry 
stamp, bearing the letters of the king’s name, 
and the third to draw a pen furnished with ink 
over the blank impression.** Ah inveratc ulcer 
iii llih thigh; which had more tlum once threat- 
ened his life, and Avhich now seemed to baffle 
all the skill of his surgeons, added to the irasci- 

biihjr o^f his Uihper: and hls imagihhtioh iitas 

'XicM-r J. . '* ' 


^ Rym. XT. 100. 109. 
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CHAP, perpetually haunted with apprehensions for tiie 
* — future safety pf Edward his son and heir, a 
young prinbe, who had scarcely completed his 
ninth year. UTie king had no near relation of 
the blood royal, to whom he could intrust the 
care of the boy; nor could Edward’s natural 
guardians, his uncles, boast of any other influ- 
ence, than what they derived from the royal 
favour. Two of these, Thomas and Edward, 
had for some years resided at court : but the 
former had risen to ho higher rank than that of 
knight : the latter, though he had been created 
earl of Hertford, and appointed lord chamber- 
Ijun, was possessed of little real power, and un- 
‘ supported by family alliances. They enjoyed, 
however, one advantage, of which the king him- 
self was probably ignorant.- They were known 
to favour the new doctrines : and all those who 
bore with reluctance the yoke of the six articles, 
looked impatiently to the commencement of a 
. new reign, when they hoped that the young 
king, under the guidance of his uncles, would not 
only sheath the sword of persecution, but also 
adopt the refonned principles. 

betwlin t™® existed a spirit of 

the iJdw. acrimonious rivaliy between thp Seymours and 

scj-jjwura. of Howard. The aged duke of Nor- 

folk vdtnessed witk indignation their ascendency 
in the royal feyour, wid openly complained that 
the khigdom was governs, by, men^ . yrldle 
the ancient nobility was trampled in tiie dost. 
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His son Henry, earl of Surrey, could not forgive CHAP, 
the earl of Hertford for ha^dng superseded him « — 
in the command of die garrison of Boulogne ; 
and had been heard to foretel, that the time of 
revenge was riot far distant. On die one hand 
the father and son were the most powerful sub- 
jects in the realms and allied by descent to the 
royal family: on the other, though they had 
strenuously supported the king in his claim of 
the supremacy, they were on all other points the 
most zealous patrons of the ancient doctrines. 

Hence the ruin or depression of the Howards 
became an object of equal importance to the 
uncles of the prince, and the men of the new 
learning : to those, that they might seize and re- 
tain the reins of government during the minority 
of their nephew ; to these, that they might at 
length throw from their ncclvs that intolerable 
yoke, the penal statute of the six articles.'”' 

The rapid decline of the king’s health in the Disgrace 
month of November admonished the Seymours ncr^ ami* 
and their associates to provide against his ap- 
proaching death. Repeated consultations were ards. 
held ; and a plan was adopted to remove out of 
their way the persons, whose power and talents 
tliey had the greatest reason to fear,, the duke of 

** Norfolk htinseir in the Tower, and ignorant of thc^ cause pf his 
ini{irisonmeat^ seems to attribute it to tbe-xeformers: ' “ Uodoubt- 
" cdljf,!! he $a,yi to the king, “1 kv^w not t^at i ha«x ofTended 
M or that an^ nm wao offended rnth me, ualAn U 

'< al|n'ila|br'^df iti4 a^^nst ini^' in 

*■ sobuttd' jbr tneremtaaturws.’' Apud Herbert, 6S8. 
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CHAP. Norfolk with his son, and Gardiner bishop of 
Wincliester. Of the charge brouglit against the 
Dec. 2 . bishop, wc are ignorant. But he prudently threw 
himself on the king’s mercy; and Henry, though 
he did not immediately receive him into favour, 
was pleased, to the dfsappointment of his ene- 
mies, to accept his ^ submission.’® The fate of 
the two Howards was more calamitous. While 
the royal mind, tormented with pain, and anxious 
for the welfare of the prince, was alive to every 
, suggestioni their enemies reminded the king of 
their power and ambition, of their hatred of the 
Seymours, and of tlie general belief tliat Surrey 
had refused the hand of the daughter of Hert- 
ford, because he aspired to that of the lady 
Maiy. 

Henry's jealousy was alarmed ; the council re- 
ceived orders to inquire into their conduct : their 
enemies were invited to furnish charges against 
them ; and every malicious insinuation was ac- 
' cepted by the credulity, and exaggerated by the 
fears, of the sick monarch, till he at last per- 
suaded himself, that a conspiracy existed to 
place the reins of government in the hands of the • 
Hou’ards during his illness, and to give them 
the custody of the prince in the event of his 
Dec. 2 . death.®’ Tlie carl was examined before the 

^ Gardiner afterwards maintained that Uiis was the work of a 
conspiracy formed against' ^him^ and ufi'ered to jproye his assertion 
by witnesses in a court of justice. ; r 

The ambassadors at foreign courts were in^cted sudi 
their crime, Herbert, 017. 
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council on the same day with the bishop of CHAP. 
Winchester : the duke was summoned to court: „y 

and both the father and son, ignorant of the ar- ucc. 12. 
rest of each other, were conveyed about the 
same time to separate cells in the Tower. 

Soon after their committal the king’s fever The king't 
increased to an alarming height : but on Christ- 
mas day he began to grow better ; and the next Dec. 2e. 
evening sending for his will, which had been 
originally drawn by the chancellor, he ordered 
several alterations to be made in the presence 
of the earl of Hertford and of five others. Of 
these alterations the most importaiit, whether it 
arose from his own judgment or the suggestion 
of the party, was the exclusion from the number 
of his executors of tliose persons, who professed 
the same religious principles with himself, of 
the duke of Norfolk, as a prisoner under the 
charge of Jj^ason, of Gardiner, on account of 
his wilfmness,” and of Thurlby, bishop of 
Westminster, because he was “ schooled by 
“ Gardiner.”®* A new copy was then ordered 
to be made : but whether the instrument which 
was afterwards produced, was a correct- copy, or 
whether it was ever executed by the king, is 
a subject of considerable doubt.®® It may be 


" Fox, 816 . First edit. 

In its favour liarbin has extracted several passages out of the 
council book in the reign of Bdwtud VI. (Uetieditary Right, 187-"- 
180); blit these passages mei^ly She# thfR those who were sus- 
pected of bavtiig.^ged it, act^as if they bdieved it to be genuine. 

VOL. VI. 2 H 
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CHAP, divided into three |)arts. The first provides for 
the interment of his body, and for masses to be 
said, and alms to be given, for the benefit of his 
soul. The sceond, aceording to the power given 
to him by act of parliament, limits the succes- 
sion, in default of issue by his children Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, to the descendants of his 
younger sister, the French queen, excluding the 
Scottish line, the issue ot his elder sister, the 
queen of Scotland. Tlic third, after the appoint- 
ment of sixteen executors, most of them the 
adherents of the Se)-mours, selects the same 
persons to compose the privy council of the 
young king, till he shall have attained the age 
of eighteen years complete, with full power to 
choose for him a wife, to govern the kingdom 
in his name, and to appoint to all offices under 

Dec. 30 . the crown. It is dated the thirtieth of Decem- 
ber : and, if it were genuine, was well calculated 
to secure to the Seymours the exef^Sise of the 
sovereign authority during the minority of their 
nephew.*^ It did not, however, free them from 

Against its authenticity it was said that William Clark put the 
king’s stamp to it, when Henry was without sense or recollection ; 
and in proof of the assertion are adduced the testimonies of lord 
Paget and sir Edmund Montague, who were present, and who 
acknowledged the same upon oath in Mary’s reign, both before the 
council, and in parliament. See Lesley on the Right of the Queen 
of Scots, p. 98. Eng. edition, and p. 43. Lat. edit. Also Leithing- 
ton's Letters to Cecil, apud burnct, i. Records, p. 267. 

“ Rymer, xv. 110. In Edward’s reign an attested copy was 
deposited in the chancery, which was destroyed by order of Maiy, 
on the ground that the will was a forgery. But the original re« 
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alarm on account of the Howards. Tlic kina’s CHAP, 
death was rapidly approaching : and it was ncces- ^ 

sary to wait tor the meeting of parliament, before 
the ruin of these, their most formidable adversa- 
ries, could be fully and legally accomplished. 

The nation had witnessed with sxirprise the Execution 
arrest and imprisonment of these two noble- ofSurrey? 
men. There was no individufi in the realm, 

■who possessed more ptiwerful claims on the 
gratitude of Henry than the duke of Norfolk. 

He had devoted a long life to the service of his 
sovereign : and had equally distinguished him- 
self in the cabinet and in the field ; in embassies 
of importance abroad, and in employments of 
difficulty and delicacy at home. His sou was a 
nobleman of the highest promise. To heredi 
tary courage and the accomplishments of a 
court, Surrey added, at that period no ordinaiy 
praise, a refined taste, and a competent know- 
ledge of the polite arts. His poefns, which de- 
lighted his contemporaries, will alford pleasure 


niaiiicd untouclied in the treasury of ihe exchequer, till the end of 
the seventeenth century, when it was removed into the chapler- 
iiouse at Westminster (Harbin, * 206 ). There it was examined in 
queen Anne*s reign by some persons of Ute first rank and ability in 
.the kingdom, and found ** to consist of several sheets of soft Coarse 
‘‘ paper, tacked together with a braid of green and white riband, 
the writing of a mean and slovenly character. The will was 
** signed at the head of the iirst and the end of the last page with 
** the king^o hand writing, as was pretended : but the character was 
fairjcr than eyer he could make, and the hw>d stidlike a counter^ 
feit hand. On comparing the hand on the will with his stump and 
his usual hand writing, it agreed with neither.” Acta Hcgia, iii- 34b. 

2 H 3 
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to the reader of the present day “ ' But services 
and abilities weighed as nothing in the scale 
against the interests of the opposite party. As 
soon as the holidays were over, the earl, as a 
commoner, was arraigned at Guildhall on a 
charge of having quartered on his shield the 
arms of Edward the Confessor. He defended 
himself with eloquence and spirit. He shewed 
that he had boi'ne these arms for years without 
giving offeucc ; and that they had been assigned 
to him by a decision of the heralds. But the 
fact was admitted: the court pronounced it 
sufficient evidence that he aspired to the throne ; 
and the jury found him guilty. Six days later 
this gallant and accomplished nobleman perished 
on the scaffold. 

But it was still more difficult to discover 
matter against the father. For some weeks 

^ Ab A short specimen I will insert his cpituph on Clerc, one of 
his retainers, ^vhu died in consequence of a hurt received at the 
siege of Boulogne ; — 

Norfolk sprung thee, Lambeth holds thcr dead, 

Clerc, of the counts of Clcremont thou hight : 

Within the womb of Ormond's race thou bred, 

And sawest thy cousin crowned in thy sight. 

Sheldon for love, Surrey for lord thou chosc^ 

(All me I while life did last, that league was tender ;} 

Tracing whose steps thou sawest Kelso blaze, 

Landreci burnt, and batter’d Boulogne’s render. 

At Montreuil’s gates, hopeless of all rescure. 

Thine earl, half dead, gave in thine hand his will : 

Which cause did tliee this pining death procure, 

£re summers four tunes s^’n Uiou opuidst fulfil. 

Ah, Clere, if love had booted care or.oost, . 

Heaven had not woD| nor earth so timely lost 

Aubrey’s Survey, v. 2i7. 
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after his aiTest the duke was ignorant, probably 
his prosecutors were ignorant, of the charge to 
be adduced against him. It was in vain that by 
repeated letters he requested to be confronted 
with his accusers, whoever they might be, in 
presence of the king, or at least of the council." 
At length, after many private^examinations, he 
consented to sign a confessiom which, to every 
unprejudiced mind, will appear a convincing 
j)roof of his innocence. In it he acknowlqjlgcd 
that during his service of so many years, he had 
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Jan. 12. 


“ 1 am sure,” he says to the king, “ some great enemy of mine 
hath informed your majesty of some untrue matter against me, Sir, 
** God doth know that in all my life I never thought one untrue 
thought against you, or your succession : nor can no more judge 
or cast in my mind what should he laid to my charge, than iho 
“ child that was born this night,” — “ Most noble and sovereign 
“ lord, for all the old service 1 have done you in iny life, he so 
“ good and gracious a lord unto me, that either my accusers and 
I together may he brought before your royal majesty, or if your 
** pleasure shall not be to take that pains, then before your coun- 
** cil.” Herb. 627, 628. In another he repeats his request to be 
confronted with his accusers. ** My desire is to have no more 
favour shewed to me, than was shewed to Cromwell, I being 
present. He was a false man : but surely I am a true poor 
gentleman.” Burnet, iii. llecords, 190. He was examined 
whether he had not written in cipher to others, whether he had 
not said tbit the bishop of Rome could dissolve the leagues be-' 
tween princes, whether he was not privy to an overture for an 
accommodation with the bishop of Home made by Gardiner, and 
what were the contents of a letter written by him formerly to the 
bishop of Hereford, and hnnii aftef the death of that prelate by 
order of the bishop pf Durham. He ansvrcrctl the three first ques- 
tions in the negadve: Che letter ho said! contained opinion of 
the northern men respecting Cromwell, but did iioi so much as 
mention the king. Ibid. 189^ 
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communicated occasionally to others the royal 
secrets contrary to his oath ; that he had con- 
cealed the treasonable act of his son in assiiming 
till! arms of Edward the Confessor ; and that he 
had himself ti'casonably borne on his shield the 
arms of England, with the difference of labels 
of silver, which belonged of right to prince 
Edward.’’' 4 

If by this subq[issiou the duke hoped to ap- 
pease the royal displeasure, he deceived himself; 
in another attempt, to defeat the rapacity of his 
enemies, he proved more successful. Uliey had 
already elicited a jiromise from Henry, that the 
spoils of their victim should in certain propor- 
tions he shared among them.'”* But Norfolk, 
sensible tliat his estate, if it Avcrc preserved en- 
tire, might be more easily recovered by his 
family, sent a petition to the king, representing 
it as “ good and stately gear,” and requesting, as 
a favour, that it might be settled on prince Ed- 
ward and his heirs for ever. The idea pleased 
the sick monarch. lie assented to the petition : 
and to satisfy his favourites, promised them an 
equivalent from some other source. This dis- 
appointment, however, did not retard their pro- 


The confVhsion is in Herbert, 629. 

lie ordered Taget lo “ lot upon the earl of Hertford*' lands lb 
the value of G66/. li\s, 4</. per annum ; sir '1‘horaas Seymour 300/. 
sir William Hciberi 266/. 13s. 4r/. ibo lords Lisle, St. .lolin, and 
itiisscl, and sir Antliony Denny, 200/. each, and the lord Wrioihes^ 
ley 100/. They were all dissatisfied with the small ameunt of these 
grants. Burnet, ii. 6. out of the council book. 
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ceedings against their prisoner. Instead of ar- 
raigning him before his peers, they brought into 
the house of lords a bill of attainder, founded on 
his confession. It had been customary on such 
occasions to wait for the royal assent till the 
close of the session. But hvo days after the 
bill had passed, the king suddenly grew worse: 
and the next morning the cMncellor informed 
the two houses, that his no^csty, anxious to 
fill up the offices held by the duke of Norfolk, 
preparatory to the coronation of the prince, had 
appointed certain lords to signify his assent to 
the act of attainder. ITie commission under the 
sign manual was then read: the royal assent’ 
was given in due form and an order was dis- 
patched to the lieutenant of the Tower, to exe- 
cute his prisoner on the following morning. Such 
indecent haste, at a time when the king was 
lying in the agonies .of death, warranted a sus- 
picion that there were other persons besides 
Henry who thirsted for the blood of the duke. 
But providence watched over his life. Before 


Burnet (i. 3i8.) tells us that Cranracr, though tlic king was so 
near his death, withdrew to Croydon, that he might not concur in 
ihc act of attainder, both on account of its injustice, and because he 
and the duke were personal cncuiics. These xniglit indeed have 
l>een reasons why he should abstain from giving his vote : but Uiat 
they had no vreight with the archbishop, is plaid from the journals, 
which inform us that, instead of jibsenting himself, as Biirnct would 
persuade us, he attended in his place every time the bill was read, 
and on the xlay on wVtch it received the royal assent. Journals, 
385, 286, 28T. 289. 
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CHAP, the sun rose, Henry was dead. The execution 
' — J—j was accordingly suspended : and in the reign of 
clipath!* Mary the attainder was reversed, on the ground 
Jan. 28. that the act of which he >vas accused, was not 
treason, and that Henry had not in reality signed 
the eounnissiou, in virtue of which his pretended 
assent had been given.** 

Of the king’s c^duct during his sickness, we 
know little. It ■ said that at the commence- 
ment he betrayc^a wish to be reconciled to the 
see of Rome : that the other bishops, afraid of 
the penalties, evaded the question ; but that 
Gardiner iidviscd him to consult his parliament, 
and to commit his ideas to writing. He was 
constantly attended by his confessor, the bishop 
of Rochester, heard mass daily in his chamber, 
and received the communion under one kind. 
Dec. 11 About a month before his death he endowed the 
magnificent establishment of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, for a master and sixty fellows and 
scholars : and aftervv ards reopened the church of 
Jan. 3. the Grey Friars, which, with St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and an ample revenue, he gave to the 
city of London. 

Of his sentiments on his death-bed nothing 
can be asserted with any degree of confidence. 
One account makes him die in the anguish of 
despair : accotding to another he refused any 
spiritual aid till he could only reply to the ex- 


*0 Lords’ Jounuls, >289.^ Herbert, 633—631. Burnet, L 34S->348. 
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hortation of the archbishop by a squeeze of the 
hand : while a third represents him as expiring in 
the most edifying sentiments of devotion and 
repentance.*' Not only the dangerous stath in 
which he lay, but also his death, were earefully 
coneealed from the knowledge of the public : 
and the parliament, ignorant of the event, met Jan. so. 
and transacted business afteiffthe usual manner. 

Three days were employed l^ the carl of Hert- 
ford to secure the person of his royal nephew at 
Enfield, and to arrange with his associates the 
plan of their subsequent proceedings. Oh the jan.si. 
fourth the chancellor announced to the two 
houses the death of Henry ; read to them an 
extract from the will respecting the government 
of the realm during the minority of his succes- 
sor; and then, declaring the parliament dis- 
solved, invited the lords to pay their respects to 
the new king. That prince was the same day 
conducted to the Tower, and proclaimed by the 
style qf Edward the sixth, king of England, 

France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, and 
of the church of England and also of Ireland, in 
earth the supreme head.** 


Plusieiirs gcntils-hommes Anglais m*ont assciirc qu'il eutbcJle 
repentance, ct entre lez aiitrcs choses de rinjiire ct crime commise 
centre la dicte royne (meaning Anne Buleyn). TJicvct. Cosiiiog. 
1. xvi. quoted by O. E. in reply N. D. anno 1600, p. 58. 

Journals, SOU Rym. xv. 123. ** These be to feignify to you 
that our late aovecei|Sn lord the king departed at Westminster 
^ upon Friday last, the^28th of this instant January, about tno of 
the clock in the morning : and the king’s majesty that now is, 
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CHAP. To form a just estimate of the character of 
. y* , Henry, wc must distinguish between the young 
ractef*** g’uidcd by the counsels of Wolsey, and the 

monarch of more mature age, governing by his 
own judgment,' and with the aid of ministers 
selected and fashioned by himself. In his youth 
the beauty of his person, the elegance of his 
manners, and histedroitness in every martial 
and fashionable exercise, were calculated to 
attract the admiration of his subjects. His 
court was gay and s})lendid; a succession of 
amusements seemed to absorb his attention : 
yet his pleasures were not |)ermittcd to encroach 
on his more important duties : he assisted at the 
council, perused the dispatches, and correspond- 
ed with his generals and ambassadors : nor did 
the minister, trusted and powerful as he was, dare 
to act, till he had asked the opinion, and taken 
the pleasure of his sovereign. His natural abi- 
lities had been improved by study ; and his esteem 
for literature may be inferred from the Iparncd 
education which he gave to his children, and 
from the number of eminent scholars to whom 
he granted pensions in foreign stfites, or on whom 
he conferred promotion in his own. The im- 
mense treasure which he iuheiited from his 
father, w'as perhaps a misfortune; because it 
engendered habits of expense not to be sup- 
ported from the ordinary revenue of the crown : 


“ proclaimed king this present last day of tic same month.” The 
earl of Sussex to the countess, apud Stry pe, ii. 1 1. 
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and the soundness of his politics may be doubted, 
which, under the pretence of supporting the ba- 
lance of power, repeatedly involved the nation 
in continental hostilities. Yet even these errors 
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V. 


served to throw a lustre round the English 
throne, and raised its possessor in the eyes of his 
own subjects and of the diftcrent nations of 
Europe. But as the king advanced in age, his 
vices gradually developed themselves : after the 
death of Wolsey they were indulged without 
restraint. He became as rapacious as he was 
prodigal ; as obstinate as he was capricious : as 
fickle in his friendships, as he was merciless in 
his resentments. Though liberal of his confi- 
dence, he soon grew suspicious of those whom 
he had ever trusted ; and, as if he possessed no 
other right to the crown than that which he 
derived from the very questionable claim of his 
father, he viewed with an evil eye every remote 
descendant of the Plantagcnets ; and eagerly 
embraced the slightest pretexts to remove those 
whom his jealousy represented as future rivals 
to himself or his posterity. In pride and vanity 
he was perhaps without a parallel. Inflated with 
the praises of interested admirers, he despised the 
judgment of others : acted as if he deemed Iiim- 
self infallible in matters of policy and religion ; 
and seemed to look' upon dissent from his opi- 
nion as equivalent to a breach of allegiance. In 
his estimation, to submit and to obey, were the 
great, the paramount duties of subjects: and 
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this persuasion steeled his breast against re 
morse for the blood which he shed, and led him 
to trample without scruple on the liberties of 
the nation. 

When he ascended the throne, there still 
existed a spirit of freedom, which on more than 
one occasion defeated the arbitrary measures of 
the court, though directed by an able minister, 
and supported by the authority of the sove- 
reign : but in the lapse of a few years that spirit 
had fled, and before the death of Henry, the 
king of England had grown into a despot, the 
people had shrunk into a nation of slaves.®'’ The 
causes of this important change in the relations 
between the sovereign and his subjects, may be 
found not so much in the abilities or passions 
of the former, as in the obsequiousness of his 
parliaments, the assiunption of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy, and the servility of the two religious 
parties which divided the nation. 

I. The house of peers no longer consisted of 
those powerftil lords and prelates, who in former 
periods had so often and so successfully resisted 
the encroachments of the sovereign. The reader 
has already witnessed the successive steps, by 


“ Quando enira luuiuam, non dico in' Anglia, ubi semper populi 
Uberiores sub regum imperiu iiicnint, sed omnino in aliquo chris- 
tiaiionini regno, auditum cst, ut unua sic plua omnibus posset, ct 
sic omnia su® poiestati «c tibidioi subjecta tnbqratr.ut duIIm cui- 
qiiam contra illius voluntatem presidium in legibus constitutum 
csset, sed regis nutus omnia moderaretur. Pole, fol. cL 
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which most of the great families of the pre- CHAP, 
ceding reigns had become extinet, and their > ^ 

immense possessions had been frittered away 
among tlie favountes and dependajits of the 
court. The most opulent of the peers under 
Henry were poor in companson with their pre- 
decessors : and by the opci*ation of the statute 
against liveries, they had lost the accustomed 
means of arming their retainers in support of 
their quarrels. In general they were new men, 
indebted for their present honours and estates 
to the bounty of Henry or of his father i and 
the proudest among the rest, by witnessing the 
attainders and executions of others, had been 
taught to tremble for themselves, and to crouch 
in submission at the foot of a master, whose 
policy it was to depress the great, and punish 
their errors without mercy, while he selected 
his favourites from the lowest classes, heaping 
on them honours and riches, and confiding to 
them the exercise of his authority.*” 

2*. By the separation of the realm from the 
see of Rome, the dependence of the spiritual 
had been rendered still more complete than 
that of the temporal peers. Their riches had 

^ Sic uobiles semper tractavisti^ ut nullius principatu niinurc in 
honore fuerint : in quos, si quid leviter deliquisseiit, acerbissimus 
fiiisti; nihil unquani cuiquam condonasti: omnes despicatui hap 
buisti ; Dullum apud te honoris aut gratis locum obtanere passus 
e$ : cum interea semper alieoisstmos homines ea iofima plebe as- 
sumptos circum te thttmeris, quibus suttima omois deferres* Pole, 
fohluuili 
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CHAP, been diminished, their immunities taken away : 
' — the support which they might have derived from 
the protection of the pontiti^ was gone: they 
were nothing more than the delegates of the 
king, exercising a precarious authority deter- 
minable at his pleasure. Tlie ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions, which had so long formed part of the 
law of the land, now depended on his breath, 
and were executed only by his sufferance. The 
convocation indeed continued to be summoned: 
but its legislative authority was no more. Its 
principal business was to grant money : yet even 
these grants now owed their force, not to the 
consent of the grantors, but to the approbation 
of the other two houses, and the assent of the 
crown.® 

rioiisc of ,‘J". As for the third branch of the legislature, 

commons, commons of England, they had not yet. ac- 
quired sufficient importance to oppose any ef- 
fectual barrier to the power of the sovereign, 
yet care was taken that among them the leading 
members should be devoted to the crown, and 
that the speaker should be one holding office, or 
high in the confidence of the ministers.® Free- 


Journals, 156. 218. 277. The first instance which I find was 
in 1540. 

The members were jn a great measure named by the crown or 
the lords. See a letter of the earl of Southampton to Cromwell, 
Clcop. £. iv. 176, and another of Gardiner to the council. He ob- 
serves that the house of commons was not complete, because he 
had not made returns as usual for several places (Fox, ii: 69). The 
treasurer and comptroller of the household were accustomed to 
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dom of debate was, indeed, granted : but wltli a 
qualification which in reality amounted to a re- 
fusal. It was only a decent freedom and as 
the Iving reserved to^ himself the right of de- 
ciding what was or was not decent, he frequently 
put down the o])poncnts of the eourt, by repri- 
manding the vurlcts” in person, or by sending 
to them a threatening message. 

It is plain tliat from ])arliaments thus consti- 
tuted, the crown had little to fear: and though 
Wolsey had sought to govern witliout their aid, 

Henry found them so obsequious to his will, 
that he convoked them repeatedly, and was care- 
ful to have his most w'anton and despotic mea- 
sures sanctioned with their approbation. The 
parliament, as often as it was opened or closed. Flattery of 
by the king in person, offered a scene not un- 
worthy of an oriental divan. The form indeed 
differed but little fi'ommur present iisagc. The 
king sate on his throne : on the right hand stood 
the chancellor, on the left the lord treasurer: 
whilst the peers were placed on their benches, 
and the commons stood at the bar. But the 
addresses made on these occasions by the chan- 
cellor or the speaker, usually lasted more than 
an hour; and their constant theme was the 

conduct the business of the crown. The former generally named 
the speaker. See the Journals of the confmons for the following 
. reigns, p. 24. 27, 37. 

^ Journals, l6T. Thi 3 is the first time dqring Henry's reign 
that the request of freedom of speech b mentiooed in the Jouronb, 
anno 1342. 
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CHAP, character of the. king. The orators, in their 
' — — ' efforts to surpass each other, fed his vanity witli 
the most hyperbolical praise. Cromwell was 
unable, he believed all m& were unable, to de- 
scribe the unutterable qualities of the royal 
mind, the sublime virtues of the royal heart. 
Rich told him that in wisdom he was equal to 
Solomon, in strength and coTirage to Sampson, 
in beauty and address to Absalom : and Audelcy 
declai'cd before his face, that God had anointed 
him Avith the oil of wisdom abdve his fellows, 
above the other kings of the earth, above all 
his predecessors ; had given him a perfect know- 
ledge of the scriptures, with which he had pros- 
trated the Roman Goliath ; a perfect knowledge 
of the art of war, by which he had gained the 
roost brilliant victories at the same time in re- 
mote places; and a perfect knowledge of tlie 
art of government, by which he liad for thirty 
years secured to his own realm the blessings of 
peace, while all the other nations of Europe 
suffered the calamities of war. 

During these harangues, as o!'*^en as the Avords 
" most sacred majesty,” AA'cre repeated, or as 
any emphatic expression Avas pronounced, the 
lords rose, and the whole assembly, in token of 
respect and assent, bowed profoundly to the 
demi-god on the throne. Henry himself af- 
fected to hear , such fulsome adulation with in- 
difference. His answer was invariably the same : 
that he laid no claim to superior excellence; 
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but that, if he did possess it, he gave the glory chap. 
to God, the author of all good gifts; it was, < — 
however, a pleasure to him to witness the affee- 
tion 8l^his subjects, and to learn that they -were 
not insensible of the blessings which they en- 
joyed under his government.*^ 

11. It is evident that the new dignity of head toU-sias- 
of tin* church, by transferring to the king that cnccofiile 
authority which liud been hitherto exercised by crown, 
the pontilF, must have considerably augmented 
tlic influence of the crown : but in addition, the 
arguments by Avhich it was sui)ported, tended to 
debase the spirit of the people, and to exalt the 
royal prerogative above law and equity. When 
the adversaries of the supremaciy asked in what 
passage of the sacred writings the government 
of the church was given to a layman, its advo- 
cates boldly appealed to those texts, which pre- 
scribe obedience to the established authorities. 

The king, they maintained, was the image of 
God upon earth : to disobey his commands was 
to disobey God himself : to limit his authority, 
when no limit was laid down, was an offence 
against the sovereign : and to make distinctions, 
when the scrijiture made none, was an impiety 
against God. It was indeed acknowledged that 
this supreme authority might be employed un- 
reasonably and unjustly : but even then to re- 
sist was a crime: it became the. duty of the suf- 


** See the Journals, 86. 101. 129. iQj, 162. 164 167. 
VOL. VI. 9 I 
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CHAP, ferer to submit ; and his only resource was to 
i pray that the heart of his oppressor might be 
changed; his only consolation to reflect, that 
the king himself would hereafter be sui^oned 
to answer for his conduct before an unerring 
tribunal. Henry became a sincere believer in a 
doctrine so flattering to his pride ; and easily 
persiraded himself that he did no more than his 
duty in punishing with severity the least oppo- 
sition to his will. To impress it on the minds 
of the people, it was perj>etually inculcated from 
the pulpit ; it was enforced in books of contro- 
versy, and instruction: it was promulgated with 
authority in the “ Institution,” and afterwards 
in the “ Erudition of a Christian Man.”'® From 
that period the doctrine of passive obedience 
formed a leading trait in the orthodox creed. 
Scrviiityof III. Tlie two great parties, into which reli- 
sitep^* gious disputes had separu.ted the nation, con- 
tributed also to strengthen the despotic power 
of Henry. They were too jealous of each other, 
to watch, much less to resist, the encroachments 
of the crown. The great object of both was the 

^ Sec Gardiner's Treatise de vera Obedientia, in the Fasciculus 
rerum expetendarum, it. 800 ; and Sampson's de Obedientia Regi 
pnestanda; ibid. 830 : also Strype, i. 111. Thus we are told in a 
sermon by archbishop Cranmer: “ Though the magistrates be evil 
jl^nd very tyrants against tha commonwealthp and enemies to 
« Christ’s religion^ yet ye subjects must obey in all worldly things 
as tl)e Christians do under the truth, and ought so to do, as long 
<< as he commandeth them not to do against trod." Strype's Cran- 
iner, Rec. 114 . See also the king's books, the Articles, the Insti* 
tutiour and the Erudition of a Christian Man. 
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same : to win the favour of the king, that they CHAP. 

might crash the power of their adversaries : and , < ^1-/ 

with ^is view they flattered his vanity, sub- 
mitted to his caprice, and became the obse- 
(piious slaves of his pleasure. Henry, on the 
other hand, whether it were through policy or 
accident, played them off against each other ; 
sometimes appearing to lean to the old, some- 
times to the new doctrines, alternately raising 
and depressing the hopes of each, but never 
sulfering either party to obtain the complete as- 
cendency over its opponent. Thus he kept 
them in a state of dependence on his will, and 
secured their concurrence to every measure, 
which his passion or caprice might suggest, 
without regard to reason or justice, or the funda- 
mental laws of the land. Of the extraordinary 
enactments which followed, a few instances may 
suffice. 1”. The succession to the crown was ExtraordU- 
repeatedly altered, and at length left to the 
king’ s private judgment or affection. The right 
was first taken from Mary, and given to Eliza- 
beth ; then transferred from Elizabeth to the 
king’s issue by Jane Seymour or any future 
<|ueen ; next restored, on the failure of issue by 
prince Edward, to both Mary and Elizabeth; 
and lastly, failing issue by them, to any person 
or persons to whom it should please him to as- 
sure it in remtunder byliis will.^ 2®. Trea- 

25 Hen. VIII. 2?. 28 Hen. VIII, r. SSllen. VIII. 2. 

SIS 
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CHAP, sons were multiplied by the most vexatious, and 
j often, if ridicule could attach to so grave a mat- 
ter, by the most ridiculous laws. It w^ once 
treason to dispute, it was afterwards tr^son to 
maintMU, die validity of the marriage with Anne 
Bolcyn, or the legitimacy of her daughter. It 
became treason to marry without the royal li- 
cence any of the king’s children, whether legiti- 
mate or natural, or his paternal brothers or 
sisters, or their issue: or for any woman to 
marry the king himself, unless she were a maid, 
or had prc^dously revealed to him her former 
incontinence. It was made treason to call the 
king a heretic or schismatic, openly to wish him 
hann, or to slander him, his wife, or his issue.'* 
Tins, the most heinous of crimes in the eye of 
the law, was extended from deeds and assertions 
to the very thoughts of men. Its guilt was in- 
curred by any person who should by words, 
writing, imprinting, or any other exterior act, 
directly or indirectly accept or take, judge or 
believe, that either of the royal marriages, that 
with Catharine, or that with Anne Boleyn, was 
valid, or who should protest that he was not 
bound to declare his opinion, or should refuse to 
swear that he would answer truly such questions 
as should be asked him on those dangerous sub- 
jects. It would be difficult to discover, under 


» S5 Hen. VIII. SS. S6 Hen.Vni. 13. S8 Hen. VIII. tS. 
S3 Hen. vm. 35. 33 Hen. VIII. 31. 
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the most despotic governments, n law more CHAP, 
cruel and absurd. The validity or invalidity of 
the two marriages was certainly matter of opi- 
nion, supported and opposed on each side by so 
many contradictory arguments, that men of the 
soundest judgment might reasonably be ex- 
pected to differ from each other. Yet Henry, 
by this statute, was authorized to dive into the 
breast of every individual, to extort from him 
his seeret sentiments upon oath, and to subject 
him to the penalty of treason, if those senti- 
ments did not accord Avith the royal pleasure.” 

3*. The king was made in a great measure inde- 
pendent of parliament, by two statutes, one of 
which ga^'c to his proclamations the force of 
laws, the other appointed a tribunal, consisting 
of nine privy counsellors, with power to punish 
all transgressors of such proclamations.” 4". The 


« 28 Hen. VIII. C. 7 . 

31 Hen. VIII. 8. 34 lien. VIII, 23. Wc learn from a letter 
of bibbop Gardiner that these statutes originated from a decision of 
the judges, tliat tlie council could not punish certain tnercliants, 
who liad exported grain in dedance of a royal proclamation; be- 
cause they were permitted to export it by act of parliament, as long 
as it was below a particular price (see Letter, apud Burnet, ii. 
Rec. 114). On this account it was that the king required tliat his 
proclamations should have the force of acts of parliament. The 
bill did not pass without many largo words*’ (ibid). When it did 
pass, the reason assigned was, that the king might not be driven 
" to extend his royal supremacy." As some check on the exercise 
of this new prerogattve^it was required that the majority of the 
council should advise the pruclaniatiori ; and it was niorettver de^ 
dared, that such proclamation derived all its force ** from tlie aii- 
thority of this act." Sec the statute itself. 
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dreadful punishment of heresy was nof confined • 
' — to those who rejected the doctrines which had 
already been declared orthodox, but it was ex- 
tended betbrehaud to all persons Avho should 
teach or maintain any opinion contrary to such 
doctrines as tljc king might afterwards publish. 
If the criminal were a clergyman, he was to ex- 
piate his third offence at the stake ; if a layman, 
to forfeit his personal property, and be im- 
prisoned for life.'^ Thus was Henry invested, 
by act of )>arliament, with the high prerogative 
of theological infallibility, and an obligation waS 
laid on all men, without cxcej)tion, whether of 
the new or of the old learning, to model their 
religious opinions and religious practice by the 
sole judgment of their sovereign. 5*'. By an 
ex jiost facto law, those who had takiai the first 
oath against the papal authority, were reputed 
to have taken, and to be bound by, a second 
and much more comprehensive oath, u hich was 
aftenvards enacted, and which, perhaps, had it 
been tendered to them, they would have re- 
fused.^'’ 

Vrosrru- ]5ut that wliich made the sevoritv of these 

tions for , 

treisoii, statutes the more terrible, was the manner in 
which criminal prosecutions were then con- 
ducted. The crown could hardly fail in con- 
victing the prisoner, whatever were his guilt or 
his innocence, lie was first interrogated in his 


»* 31 Hcth Vin. 1. 


» 33 Hen. VIII. 1. 
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cell, lu^ecl with the hoi>e of pardon to make a chap. 
confession, or artfully led by ensnaring <iucs- ^ 
tions into dangerous admissions. When the 
materials of the prosecution were completed, 
tljey were laid before the grand inquest : and, if 
the bill was found, the conviction of the accused 
might be pronounced certain : for in the trial 
which followed, tlic real question submitted to 
the decision of the petit jury was, which of the 
two were more worthy of credit, the prisoner 
who maintained his innucence, or the grand in> 
quest which had jironounccd his guilt. With 
this view the indictment, with a summary of the 
proofs on which it had been found, was read ; 
and the accused, now perhaps for the first time 
acquainted with the nature of the evidence 
against him, was indulged with the liberty of 
speaking in his own defence. Still he could not ■ • 
insist on the production of his accusers that he 
might obtain the benefit of cross-examination ; 
nor claim the aid of counsel to repel the taunts, 
and unravel the sophistry, which was too often 
employed at that period by the advocates for the 
crown.” In this method of trial, every chance 


^ I speak witli diffidence on this subject » but I conceive that the 
refusal to confront the accusers with the accused grew out of the 
ancient manner of administering justice, and was strictly conform- 
able to the practice of the courts of law. Originally there was but 
one jury, that which is called the grand inquest. If tlie prisoner, 
on the presentmentof this jury, pleaded not guilt}', the judge might 
allow him to prove his innocence by the ordeal, afterwards by the 
ordeal or battle, and lastly by bis country, that is by the verdict of 
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was in favour of the prosecution : and yet it was 
gladly exchanged for the expedient discovered 
by Cromwell, and afterward.s employed against 
its author. Instead of a public trial, the minister 
introdiiced a bill of attainder into parliament^ 
aceompanied with such document.s as he thought 
proper to submit. It was jiasscd by the two 
houses with all convenient expedition; and the 
unfortunate ])risoner found himself condemned 
to the seafibld or the gallows, without the op- 
portunity of o[K'ning his mouth in his own 
vindication. 

To proceed by atUiindcr became the usual 
practice in the latter portion of the king’s reign. 
It was more certain in the result, by depriving 
the accused of the tew advantages which he 
possessed in the ordinarj' courts : it enabled the 

a petit jury, who should decide on the presentment by the grand 
inquest. Hut in tliis case none of the former jury, or of their wit- 
nesses, technically termed accusors, and identified with them, could 
be produced in couiT : because they were an inlere.^'ted party, the 
propriety of whose proceedings wa'* now upon trial : and on that 
account the names of the accu^ors wcie returned on the back of the 
indictment, that they might he challenged as witnesses. It was first 
in the reign id' 3‘^lward VI. that the law allowed the accusors to be 
hruught forward : and after that it was long before the judges 
could be prevailed upon to depart from the aticient practice. See 
Mr. Keeves’ History of English Law, ii. 4 ^ 9 , iv. 494 — 505. 
At the trial of the duke of Buckingham the witnesses or accusors 
were indeed brought before him. But it seems to have been a parti- 
cular indulgence : for the king had commanded that the laws 
“ should be ministered to him with favour and right.” Nor does it 
appear that then they were cross-e.\amined. “ 'Hteir dcpoVitioiis 
“ were lead, and the deponents were delivered as prisoners to the 
officers of the Tower.” Hall, fol. 85. 
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minister to gratify the royal suspieion or resent- 
ment without the danger of refutation, or of un- 
pleasant disclosiu'es : and it satisfied the minds 
of the people, who, unacqtiainted with the real 
meiits of the case, could not dispute the tKjuity 
of a judgment given with the unanimous assent 
of the w'hole legislature. 

Thus it was that by the obsequiousness of the 
parliament, the assumption of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy, and the servility of religious factions, 
Henry acquired and exercised the most despotic 
sway over the lives, the fortunes, and the liber- 
ties of his subjects. Happily, the forms of a free 
government were still suftcred to exist: into 
these forms a spirit of resistance to arbitrary 
power gradually infused itself: the pretensions 
of the crown were opposed by the claims of the 
people : and the result of a long and arduous 
stmgglc was that constitution, which for more 
than a century has excited the envy and the ad- 
miration of Europe. 
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NOTE [A], Page 151, 


l^ETEll INIARTYUj in u letter dated May *2, 1510, says that 
Ferdinand expected to liear every day of the birth of a grand- 
ehildj becautic by the last aeeoiint from England, Catharine was 
in her ninth month : partui proximam esse, cpiia nono gravetur 
incnsc. Yet the English historians consider Henry, born in 
January 15J1, as her first child. That prince lived only six 
weeks. Catharine boro the kinganotlier son in NoVernber, 151.‘f, 
who also died in a short time, Mary was horn in ISl.'S, February 
Sth. H<?r sjionsors at baptism were the cardinal of York, the lady 
Catharine, daughter of Edward IV'’. and the diitehcss of Norfolk. 
Her style was proclaimed at the church door by the oflieers of 
arms : God give good life and long unto the right high, right 
noble, and right excellent princess, IVlary, princess of England, 
and daughter of our sovereign lord tlic king, btaniford, 499. 


NOTE [B], Page 163. 

The following abstract of the reasoning on both sides of the 
question may not be unacceptable to the reader. It is taken from 
Du Pin, Cent xvi. 1. ii. p, 14*2. , 

Those on the king's party alleged ; 1®. That the laws of Moses 
which concerned marriage, were not particular for the Jews, but 
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were for all times and all nations 5 that they were grounded upon 
natural decency ; that God calls the breaches of those laws 
wickedness and abominations^ and threatens the most severe 
punishments to such as will not observe them 3 and that the 
prohibition to marry the brother's wife, was not less strict than 
that of marrying within the degrees of consanguinity and adinitVj 
set down in Leviticus. 

** 2". That that law was never repealed nor explained by Jesus 
Christ, or his apostles. 

3". But that, on the contrary, St. John the Baptist had 
sharply reproved ilerod for marrying his brother's wife. 

" 4*^. That the first Christains had ever accounted the laws of 
Leviticus to be inviolable : that Tcrtullian, Origen, St. Basil, 
St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, St. Augustin, and 
Plesycbius, had severely condemned the marriage of a man with 
his brothers wife; and affirmed, that this prohibition ivas not 
particular to the Jews, but general to all mankind; that the 
council of Neocassarea cxcommimtcated every man, who mar- 
ried his wife's sister, and the woman that should marry two 
brothers, and the same canon was confirmed by the council held 
under Gregory U. ; that in all the councils, that have taken no- 
tice of the degrees of affinity, within which it is unlaw'ful to con- 
tract marriage, this of the brother and sister-in-law is put among 
them : that the jiope St. Gregory being consulted by Augustine 
the monk, whom he sent Into England, whether it was lawful for 
a man to marry his brotlier s widow, answered, that this sort of 
marriages was forbidden ; and if any persons who w'ere lately 
converted had contracted any such before their conversion, they 
ought to be advised not to associate with their wives : and that 
there never was a more favourable occasion to dispense with such 
marriages than this, if the church had had power.’* 

On the other hand, the writers of the queen's party main- 
tained ; l'*^. That the prohibition in Leviticus to marry a bro- 
ther’s wife, W'as not a law of nature, but only a positive law 5 
which Moses ha<l sufficiently shewn by commanding in Deut^ro- 
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nomy the brother to marry his brother's widotv% when he dicil 
vrithout children^ demonstrating by this exception^ that the law 
admitted of dispensation^ and consequently was not a law of na- 
ture : that before Moses that law was of no force^ because Jacob 
married Leah and Racheh two sisters : and Judah, after he had 
married two of his sons to Tamar, promised her the third. 

2^ That in tlie New Testament Jesus Christ approved of the 
exception in Deuteronomy, in answer to the Sadducccs, who had 
proposed that law to him. 

'' 3 ®. That St. John the Baptist reproved Herod for marrying 
his brother's tvife, either because his brother was yet living^, or 
because, if he was dead, he had left children. 

'' 4 ®. That the fathers always looked upon the law of Deutero- 
nomy as an exception to that of Leviticus ; tliat in the ancient 
apostolic canons, he that married two sisters, one after another^ 
was only put out of the clergy 5 and in the council of Elvira, only 
three years' penance was imposed upon them : that the ecclesi- 
astical and civil law's, which forbid these marriages, forbid also 
marriages within the degrees of consanguinity ; tliat there is not 
certainly any prohibition of such marriages by the law of nature ; 
that the popes, who condemned these marriages, did not deprive 
themselves of the ])ower of dispensing in some cases, though 
they did seldom do it ; and tliat there are examples of marriages 
made within the degrees forbidden in Leviticus, which have 
been always looked upon as lawful marriages.’' 

To me two things appear evident : 1®. That the law in Leviti- 
cus was not in its own nature so binding as never to admit of 
dispensation ; because such dispensation is allowed in Deutero- 
nomy : 2^. That Moses published both the law and the ex<«> 
caption to it for the use of the Jews. Whether both or either 
were to be extended to other nations^ is a question, on which th« 
scripture is silent. 
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NOTE [C], Page 202. 

The proceedings before the legates in the cause of the di- 
vorce have been extracted from the register, and published by 
Herbert and more briefly by Burnet, iii. 4G. 

1 . The evidence in proof of the consummation of the mar- 
riage between Arthur and Catharine, amounts to this : that the 
prince was fifteen years old ; that he slept two or three nights 
in the same bed with the ])rincess 5 and that on two occasions he 
made indelicate allusions to that circumstance. As Catharine 
declined the jurisdiction of the court, we arc ignorant what 
answer her counsel might have given. But we know that one 
of the witnesses examined before the legates, the bishop of Ely, 
declared that the c|uecii had often denied the consummation to 
him sub tesfimonio coiiscientiac suaj; that she also denied it 
upon oatli in her appeal to the pontiff : that at the trial she put 
it to the king himself, whether she were not a virgin when she 
came to his bed j and that cardinal Pole also reminded Henry of 
a conversation, in which he had acknowledged the same to the 
emperor, when that prince was in England. PoU defensio unit, 
eccl.fol. Ixxvii. 

Bacon (p. 1 17) asserts that Henry did not take the title of 
prince of Wales for some months after the death of his brother, 
because it was possible that the princess might be pregnant. If 
the fact were so, or if any advantage could have been derive<l 
from it, it would not have been overlooked at the trial. 

II. It was contended for the king, that the bull of dispensation 
was void, because it had been obtained on grounds manifestly 
false i viz. that Henry and Catharine wished to marry, in order 
to give by their marriage greater stability to the friendship be- 
tween the crowns of England and Spain. This clause, it was 
contended. Invalidated the whole instrument ; because there was 
atj that time no danger of enmity between the two crowns, and 
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because the prince amt princess could not have entertained any 
such notions^ as it attributed to them. 

But in addition to the bull, Catharine had obtained from Spain 
the copy of a breve of dispensation, which was so worded as to 
elude this objection. The king*s counsel denied its authenticity. 

If the breve were not a forgery, why was it ndt in England } 
How came it to be in Spain? How happened it that no trace of 
its existence could be discovered in Home ? It was dated on 
the same day with the bull, Dec. 1.503 : a manifest anachro- 
nism. For if in bulls the year was computed from the first of 
Janu^y, in breves it was computed from the S5th of December : 
so that in reality the breve was dated one whole year before the 
bull, and even before Julius, who was made to grant the dispen- 
sation, had been ch<isen ^ope. 

What answer was returned by the advocates of Catharine, we 
know not. Yet, notwithstanding these objections, I am inclined 
to believe that the breve was genuine. * 1^ From the attestations 
of its authenticity given by the archbishop of Toledo, and the 
papal nuncio, by whom it was examined before the emperor and 
his council (apud Herb. 964): 9'*. From the conduct of Henry 
himself, who acted as if he knew it to be genuine49 He had de- 
manded that the original should be sent to him. Charles very 
prudently refused : .but offered to deposit it with the pope, that 
it might be impartially examined. Henry, however, ordered 
his agents. to decline the offer, and to dissuade Clement from 
having any concern in the matter. Burnet, i. Records, ii. 66. 
73, 74. 3“. From the deposition of Bishop Fox, that several 

dispensations were obtained. Herb. 974. 

But, supposing the breve to be genuine, how are we to ac- 
count for its existence, and for the error in the date ? It appears 
from a letter of Julius to Henry Vll. (apud Herb. 370), that the 
bull was expedited with great haste at the urgent solicitation of 
Isabella, the mother of Cathaiine/who, aware of the dangerinis 
state of her health, solicited from the pontiff the consolation of 
pdssessing before her death & copy of the dispeni^tton in fevour 
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of her daughter. But^ if we compare that bull with the treaty of 
marriage^ we shall find that it does not fulfil the conditions to 
which the * parents of the parties had agreed : that it should he 
conceived in the most ample form which could be devised^ and 
that it should contain a clause^ authorizing the union of Catha- 
rine with Henry, though her previous marriage with Arthur 

had been contracted in the face of the church, and afterwards 

consummated." (Ilym. xiii. 80.) When it was discovered tliat 
the bull omitted this important clause, and was defective in 
other respects, there can be little doubt that the matter would 
be represented to the court of Rome, and that a second dispen* 
sation, supplying the deficiencies of the first, would be issued in 
form of a bull or a breve. It was usual on such occasions to 
employ in the last insiruinciit the orij^Inal date : nor will it ex- 
cite surprise, if the clerk, at the m^icnt when he transcribed 
that date from the first dispensation, did not advert to the cir- 
cumstance, that in breves the year commenced six days more 
early than in bulls. 

III. The king's counsel gave in evidence the protest made by 
the prince, when he was on the point of completing his four- 
teenth year^ What advantage could be derived from it, I do not 
see. For ifit were argued that the protest was a legal revoca- 
tion of the contract between the parties, it must also have been 
admitted that the subsequent marriage was a complete ratifica- 
tion of it. If the protest revoked the contract, the marriage re- 
voked the protest. In a word, all that can be collected with any 
certainty from the evidence given before the legates is, that Ar- 
thur, at the age of fifteen, had slept in the same bed with the 
princess. This was the only conclusion drawn from it, when 
the proceedings recommenced before archbishop Cranmer, and 
was declared by the canonists in the convocation a presumptive 
proof that the marriage had been consummated. 

Before 1 close this subject I ought perhaps to notice on extract 
from one of the Lansdowne manuscripts, containing ^n, assem- 
blage of materials for an ecclesiastical history of England, from 
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1.^00 to 151 Oj by bishop Kennet. Under 1505 he says, '' The 
king (Henry Vll.) in a declining health begun to fall into 
melancholy thoughts^ and to imagine that the untimely death 
of his queen, and the growing weakness of his own constitu* 
tion, were a sort of judgment upon him for consenting to the 
contract made between jirince Henry and his brother’s wife : for 
which reason he made it a part of his penitential courses to 
dissuade his son Henry from ever perfecting and consummating 
that match, as the account is best given by sir Richard Mory- 
*• sine.** After an extract from the Apomaxis calumniaruiii by 
Morysine, he proceeds ; '' the king for this purpose sent for the 
" priiicV^to Richmond, and there by his own intlncncc and the 
concurrent advice of his wisest counsellor Fox, bishop of 
Winchester, &c. prevailed with him to make a solemn protes- 
tation against the validity of that contract, and a promise 
'' never to make it. good by a subsequent matrimony.'* But this 
statement is liable to numerous objections 1*>. [f Henry Vll. 
had ever expressed to his son any doubt respecting the validity of 
the dispensation, Henry Vlll. would certainly have availed him- 
self of it when he determined to divorce Catharine. In his 
speeches and dispatches he often attempts to explain the origin 
of his scruples, and to defend them, but he never onde mentions 
any doubt or objection made by. his father. 2". If he could have 
proved that the protestation originated from religious motives, 
he would undoubtedly have done it before the legates/ But the 
evidence before them proves the contrary. Warham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, owned indeed that lie did not at first approve of 
the marriage, and tpld the king so in presence, of Fox, who ad- 
vised it : but added that when the bull of dispensation arrived, 
he contradicted it no more. In addition, he deposed that because 
the said king Henry appeared not much inclined to the marriage, 
he entreated him to persuade the prince to protest against it. 
But on what grounds he advised this protest, be has not told us. 
Herb. 271. Tdx, however, who is said by Kennet to have ad- 
vised it on motives of religion, says the contrary. He tells us, that 
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though the protest w.io uiiule, it was the intention of the king 
that his son sliould marry the lady Catharine j but that he 
deferred the huloinnization of this intended matrimony by 
reason of some discord which was at that time betwixt him 
“ and the king of vSpain, for the calling back of the dowry. ' 
Herb. * 174 . 3°. That the protest was entirely a political mea- 

sure is evident from the testimony of bishop Fox, which I ha\e 
just mentioned: from the succ€*eding negociations in 'which 
Henry always expressed his consent to the solemnization of the 
marriage, provided ihV marriage portion were previously paid (see 
this hi^tory, vol. v. |>. 44/ et .<^c<jq.); and from the fact of his hav- 
ing received two payments a little before his death, ancKiot only 
signed the receipts himself, but compelled his son to sign them. 
This completely overturns the statement of his regret ter ha> ing 
suifered the contract to be made, ami of his re>ohitiori (luring his 
penitential courses, to prevent its accomplishment. Morysine and 
Kennet knew of the existence of the protest : the rest was pro- 
bably invented to account for that existence. 


NOTE [D], Pago 225. 

mutake, at page 324, the Reader U again referred io this 
Note, instead of Note [Fj, page 504.] 

That I may not incur the reproach of misrepresentation, I 
purpose in this note to specify the reasons which have induced 
me to dispute the value of the answers returned by the univer- 
sities. 

1». Cavendish, an attentive observer, tells us that such as 
had any rule, or had the custody of their university seals, were 
choked by the commissioners with nqtable sums of money.'* 
Cavendish, 417* The first parliament under queen Mary asserts 
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that the answers of the foreign universities liad been obtained by 
bribe.s, those of our own by sinister workings, and secret threaten- 
ings. St. I Mary, c. 1. Pope Clement In one of his letters ob- 
serves, that no artifice, no entreaty, no money was spared tt) ob- 
tain a favourable subscription. Nullo non astu, et [»rot‘c ct 
pretio. Apud RaynakI, j). 617- 

HJf the secret workings and sinister threatenings ” em- 
ployed in the English universities we have sniTieient evidence. 
In February 1530 (Jardiner and F<ix. were sent to Cambridge in 
procure an answer in the aflirniHtive to the following question ; 
Is it prohibited by the iliviiie and natural law for a brother to 
mtirry the relict of liis deceased brother r Finding the sense of ^ 
the university against them, they proposed that the matter 
should be referred to a committee, in which tlic decision of two 
thirds of the members should be taken for the decision of the 
whole body. This questiim w'as twice put and lost: but on a 
third division^ by the labour of friends to cause sonte to depart 
the house who were against it,*’ it w'as carried. The com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed. Of the *20 iiiemhers IG had 
already promised their votes to the king, and four had given 
hopes of compliance : of the wliich four/’ say the coimnis- 
missioners in their letter to Henry, if we get two/n and obtain 
of another to be absent, it is sutTicient for our purpose.” An 
affirmative answer w'as now given. Yet it disapjiointcd the hope 
of the king, for it embraced a condition which he had excluded 
from the question : ** if the wick»w had been carnally know^n by 
her former husband.”. Henry complained of this addition; 
but Dr. Buckmaster, the vice-chancellor, assured him that it was 
so necessary to admit it, that without such admission they would 
have been left in a minority. tSec Burnet, i. Hec. 85 — 88. iii. 
Rec. 20—24. 

30 . At Oxford the opposition was still more obstinate. It was 
in vain that the king sent letter after letter, messenger after 
messenger, to the university. At length recourse was had to the 
•experience and policy of Fox, who was ordered to repair t(» 
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Oxford, and employ tlic same expedients there which had proved 
successful in the sister university. On the 4th of April he 
obtained a decree, investing a committee of thirty-three persons 
with full authority to answer the question. Of the thirty-three 
the bishoji of Lincoln, the vice-chancellor, and Dr. Stinton, 
were a]»pointcd by name, their thirty colleagues were loft to 
their choice. Whether two thirds of tliese pronounced in favour 
of the king or not is ratlier doubtful. A determination in the 
afTirmative, with the same condition appended to it, which had 
been adopted at Cambridge, was forwarded to Henry : but its 
opponents denied that it had obtained the consent of the majority, 
and afllrriied that the seal of the university had been affixed to it 
clandestinely. See Wilk. Con. hi. Wood, 255. Fiddes, 

Rec. ii. 83 — 85. Collier, ii. 52, 53. Burnet, iii. Rec. 25 — 28. 

Cardinal Pole, in his letter to Henry, observes that he found 
it more difficult to obtain subscriptions at home than abroad : 
anti that he overcame the difficulty with the aid of menacing 
letters. Nunquani, ubi consistcrct, invenisset, nisi eae, qua^ 
plus quam preces vnlere solent apud inultorum animos, minarum 
refertae rogite litcrae ad scholarum principes quasi auxiliatrices 

copifle sumiiiissse, aciem jam inclinatam sustinuissent Omnes 

omnibus vhs tentabas, qul aliqun doctrinae et literarum opinlone 
essent : cum quibus tanien plus tibi negotii fuit quam cum ex- 
teris. Pol. Defen. fol. Ix^vii. Ixxviii. 

4**. The Italian commission consisted of Ghinucci, bishop of 
VV'orcester, Gregorio Cossali, Stokesley, and Croke. But Croke 
seems Iq have been the most active, and to have employed a 
number of inferior agents, whose honesty in some instances he 
suspected. If we may believe him, whenever he failed, it was 
on account of the threats and promises of the imperialists ; if he 
succeeded, it was not through bribes, for he never gave the sub- 
scriber any thing, till he had written his name, and then nothing 
more than an honourable present. He seems, however, to have 
trusted much to the influence of these honourable presents : for 
in his letter to the king, dated July 1st. he says, '' Albeit, gra- 
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cious lord, if that in time 1 had been sufficiotUly furnished with 
money, albeit I have besides this seal (which cost me IvK) 
crowns) procured unto your highness one hundreil and ten 
subscriptions, yet it liad been nothing in comparison of that 
that might easily and would have been done.** liurnet, i. 
Rcc. ii, xxxviii. Strype, i. App. 106. 

btokcsley and Croke had sent a favourable answer from the 
university of Bologna, which Henry prized the more, because 
Bologna was situated in the papal dominions. This instrument 
had no date ; was signed by Ballavicino, a carmelitc friar, by 
command, as was pretended, of the university ; and was ordered 
to be kept a profound secret. The secret, however, transpired ; ^ 
Pallavicino and Uie notary who attended, were called before the 
governor on the 9th of September : and from their confessions 
it appeared that the instrument was composed by Pallavicino 
himself, was approved by four other friars, and was signed by 
the former on the 10th of June. What proceedings followed, 
w'c know not ; but Croke, to discover who hud betrayed the 
secret, called before him the friars, the notary, and the copiers 
of the instrument, and examined them upon c)ath. From theijr 
depositions, which probably for his ow'ii justification, he trans- 
mitted to England, the preceding particulars are extracted : and 
when the reader has weighed them, he will be able to judge 
what right such an instrument can have to be considered as the 
real answer of the university. See Rymer, xiv. 393. 395 — 397. 

^At Ferrara, Croke applied separately to the faculties of theo- 
logy and law* The theologians were divided. One party gave 
an answer in favour of Henry j but the Instrument was carried 
off by their opponents. Croke solicited the interference of the 
duke of Ferrara : by open force the valuable prize was wrested 
from the i»ossession of the robbers i and w.'ls carefully transmit-; 
ted to England. But in his ncgociation witli the civilians and 
canonists the agent was less successful. He offered them 100 
crowns, and was told that the sum was not worth their accept* 
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ancc. Repenting of his parsimony, he oflTered 150 the next 
morning ; but he was then too late *, the faculty had resolved 
not to interfere in so delicate a question. From Padua, how- 
ever, he sent an answer. Ilow it was obtained, is a secret : but 
it cost 100 crowns. Rurnet, i. 91. 

5«. If in Germany subscriptions could not be obtained, it was 
not through want of agents or of bribes. The agents w'ere 
Cranmer, (riovanni, Cassali, Andreas, and Previdellus: and that 
money was promised, is plain from the following testimony of 
Coclcnus : ofTerebatur mihi his annis superioribus ampla remune- 
rationis ct auri spes, si contra matrirnfmium regis cum Catliarina 
vcl ipse scribero, vel universitatum aliquot Germanise sententias, 
qualcs ali<|aot Galli.'c ct Italian academise dedissent, procurarc 
voluissem. Cod. in Stop, apntl Sanders, p. 60. 

6®. There can be little doubt that the same arts were employed 
with the Freucli universities, as with those of Italy. The letters 
published by Le Grand, have exposed the whole intrigue with 
respect to the university of Paris. The first meeting broke up, 
after passing a resolution qot to deliberate at all on the question. 
Francis compelled the members to assemble again, and a promise 
was made to Henry that out of 6ixty-<thrce voices ho should have 
a majority of fifty-six. On a division it appeared that he had 
only a minority of twenty-two against thirty-six. The duke of 
Norfolk wrote to the Frencli cabinet to complain. Assemblies 
were repeatedly held : and one of these was so artfully managed^ 
that the king obtained fifty-threp votes against thirty-sevA. 
The faculty assembled the next day to rescind those proceedings. 
They were disappointed. The bishop of Senlis had carried away 
the register } it was impossible to erase the decree : and a reso- 
lution was passed forbidding any member to give an opinion in 
favour of Henry. Friincis, irritated by their obstinacy, ordered 
the president of the parliament tp make a judicial inquiry into 
their conduct : but that minister, better informed than the king, 
advised liim to allow the matter to sleep in silence ; for if all the 
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particulars were made public, the inquiry would prove to the 
prejudice of Henry, J’ecris audit Seigneur, quo Ton !a doit falre 
surseoir, jusqii’a ce que ledSt seigneur aura cnteiulu ])ar luoy 
comment I’affaire a 6i6 conduite, et que ladite inforiiiation pour- 
roit par aventure plus miire audit Roy d'AnglCterre quo protitcr. 
LiC Grand, iii- 46S — HU. Du MouHns, an unexceptionable wit- 
ness, says that he bad examined the account laid before Francis, 
from which it was evident that the x'otes given f«jr Henry had 
been purchased with English gold, and that the real opinion of 
the university was against the divorce. Molin. Not. nd c^nst. 
Dec. p. 602. 


NOTE [E], Page 345. 

* 

Mr. Nasinitli, in his edition of Tanner's Notitia, has given 
us from the Liber Regis and other sources, as accurate an ac- 
count as- can be expected of the atinuaL revenue of all the 
monastic houses. The result is the following. 


No. of Ordf-rs. Kevrnu« 

186. ... lienedief hies 65,877 14 O 

20 Cluniaos 497'i 9 

9. •• .Carthusians 2017 15 

101. . .. Cistercians 18,691 12 G 

173. . ..Austins 33,027 1 11 

32 ... . Premonstratensians . 4807 14 1 

25 Gilbertins 2421 13 9 

3. . . .Funtevruud Nuns .. 825 8 Gj 

3. • ..Minoresses 548 lO 6 

1. . . . Bridgettines 1731 8 9] 

2. . . . Bonhoniines 659 5 ) if 

Knights Hospitalurs 5394 G 5} 
Friars 809 11 8i 


£142,914 12 9i 
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This sum is the onc-and-twenticth part of the whole rental 
of the nation, if Mr. Hume be correct in estimating it at 
5 , 000 , 000 /. 


NOTE [F], Page 324. 

I might have rendered this account of the condemnation and 
death of Anne Boleyn more interesting, by representing her as 
an innoceilt and injured woman, falling a victim- to the intrigues 
of a religious faction. That those who lamented the conse- 
quences of her marriage with Henry, would readily expose her 
indiscretions, and rejoice in her fall, is indeed probable : but of 
the existence of any conspiracy against her, the faintest trace is 
not to be discovered in real history. In politics she seems to 
have been opposed to her uncle, the duke of Norfolk, He was 
one of those who examined her, and lie presided at her trial : 
but we have no reason to believe that he had any other concern 
in the prosecution, than what fell to his lot as a privy-coun- 
sellor, and the first nobleman in the Vealm. Foreigners seem 
to have been divided on the question of her guilt or innocence. 
I have noticed two, Metiren and Thevet, who pronounce in her 
favour. I may mention two others, who have pronounced 
against her, Polydore and Marot. Both were in England at the 
time of her trial. Polydore says, in adulterio deprehensa, cum 
suis mmehis capite repente plectitur. Pol. 090. Marot, that, 
relying on the statute which made it treason to speak ill of the 
queen, she had less fear to indulge in unlawful amours. Apud 
Le Grand, ii. 163. Little confidence, however, can be placed in 
such testimonies. The two first speak, by their own admission, 
from report : the two last probably from the impression made pn 
their minds by her condemnation. 
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In favour of Anne may be urged, I**. The improbability that 
a woman in her circumstances would have exposed herself by 
such conduct as that with which she is charged, to the loss of 
life and royalty : and the still greater improbability that she 
should admit such a number of lovers : The facility with 

which during this reign state prisoners were convicted (I recol- 
lect but one out of the whole number, lord Dacres, whc» was 
ac'quitted. ^jtow, 5 / 0 .) : and Her own repeated asseveratioiis 
of her innocence during her confinement in the Tower. Against 
her may be urged, V\ Her silence at the time of execution, when 
sl'e only begged that men would judge favourably of her. To 
account for this, if has been said that she perhaps feared to irri- 
tate the king by a dcMiial of the crime. Ihit I see not the force 
nf such a motive ; in similar c ircumstances C'atharinc Howard 
boldly asserted her inrioccnee .- Her own admissions, which 
according to lord Herbert (44(>.) prove “ that she took the iit- 

most liberty that could be honestly allowed her:*’ »‘i”. The 
testimony of Smeaton, who, before the council, acknowledged 
that he had committed adultery with her (thrice, according to 
Le Grand, ii. HiJ), who pleaded guilty at the bar* and did not 
revoke his confession at his death. To weaken this argument 
it ha.s been said, that he was not c*onfronted with her at the 
trial, and that his confession was drawn from him by a promise, 
or by the hope of pardon. Hut both these arc gratuitous suppo- 
sitions. We know not whether he was confronted with her or 
not, or whether slie re(|ucsled it or not j but this we know, that 
it was not tlie practice of the court to grant such an indulgence 
(see p. 487). Again we have no knowledge that any hope of 
pardon was held out to iSnieaton. If there was, and he found 
himself deceived, would he not have asserted hi.s innocence at 
the gallows? 1 know not a more improbable supjiosition than 
that a man should avow himself guilty of a crime which he had 
not committed, and die with the same falsehood in his mouth. 

In the hypothesis that Anne was innocent, there is something 
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very singular in the conduct of her daughter queen Elizabeth. 
Mary no sooner ascended the throne^ than she hastened to 
repeal the acts derogatory from the honour of her mother. Eli- 
zabeth sate on it almost five-and-forty years j yet made no 
attempt to vindicate the memory of her mother. The pi^icecd- 
ings were not reviewed : the act of attainder and divorce was 
not repealed. It seemed as if she had forgotten^ or wished the 
world to forgetj that there ever existed such a woman as Anne 
Boleyn. 
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